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TO  COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

The  East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School  has  been  given  the  most 
cordial  co-operation  by  Boards  of  Education  throughout  East  Tennessee. 
We  fully  appreciate  this  helpful  support  and  trust  that  our  work  will  merit 
its  continuance. 

We  have  had  many  letters  telling  us  of  the  preference  given  by  Boards 
of  Education  to  students  and  graduates  of  the  Normal  School.  We  have 
learned  that  Boards  of  Education  in  only  a  very  few  counties  hesitate  to 
employ  our  graduates  and  give  preference  to  those  who  have  done  more 
actual  school-room  work. 

It  is  known  by  all  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  elements  that 
contribute  to  a  teacher's  efficiency,  that  three  most  important  ones  are: 
first,  thorough  and  accurate  education;  second,  sound  professional  training; 
third,  successful  experience.  The  best  teachers  possess  all  these  qualifica- 
tions, but  there  are  many  teachers  in  East  Tennessee  who  have  a  limited 
education  and  no  professional  training,  and  whose  sole  claim  to  employ- 
ment is  their  experience.  But  experience  may  not  always  be  helpful. 
There  are  hundreds  of  "experienced"  teachers  in  East  Tennessee  who  are 
disqualified  to  teach  by  reason  of  the  poor  work  they  have  done.  Some 
who  teach  learn  very  little  through  their  work,  and  often  that  little  is  far 
from  being  useful,  while  others  become  efficient  through  the  experience 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  child. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  for  your  consideration  that  in  many  cases  it 
would  be  better  for  the  schools  to  employ  teachers  of  good  education  and- 
Normal  School  training  than  to  continue  to  re-employ  as  teachers  those 
who  have  never  done  satisfactory  work — however  many  years  they  may 
have  been  engaged  in  school  work. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  beginning  its  third  year  with  an  increased 
enrollment.  The  first  year  it  had  a  total  enrollment  of  477,  and  the  second 
year  of  676,  or  a  total  in  the  two  years  of  1153.  Of  this  number  about  one 
hundred  have  completed  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  State  Board 
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of  Education  and  have  received  the  Normal  School  certificate  or  diploma. 
As  there  are  more  than  three  thousand  public-school  teachers  in  East 
Tennessee  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  a  long  while  until  all  teachers  can 
be  professionally  trained  in  the  Normal  School,  and  that  much  of  the  work 
of  teacher  training,  for  many  years  to  come,  mus^t  be  done  in  high  schools 
and  in  standard  colleges  maintaining  departments  of  education.  M  e  hope 
that  all  those  who  come  to  us  will  do  better  teaching  because  of  the 
education  and  training  received  here,  and  that  we  shall  continue  to  have 
the  co-operation  of  Boards  of  Education  in  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
public  schools  of  Easl  Tennessee. 

This  co-operation  maybe  made  effective  by  the  employment  of  appli- 
cants who  are  graduates  of  the  Normal  School,  and  at  reasonable  salaries, 
and  by  declining  to  engage  inexperienced  applicants  who  are  lacking  in 
professional  training.  The  Normal  School  proposes  to  graduate  only  those 
who  possess  sound  scholarship  in  the  courses  prescribed,  who  have 
gained  some  knowledge  of  teaching  as  a  science,  and  who  have  done 
satisfactory  practice  teaching. 


State  Board  of  Education 


Governor  Ben  W.  Hooper,  President  

State  Superintendent  S.  H.  Thompson,  Secretary 

Hon.  C.  C.  Hanson  

Hon.  A.  L.  Todd  

Hon.  Harry  A.  Luck  

Superintendent  R.  L.  Bynum  

Hon.  M.  H.  Gamble  

Hon.  O.  L.  McMahan  


Murfreesboro 


Nashville 
__  Jackson 
Mary  vi  lie 
-Newport 


Nashville 
Nashville 
Memphis 


City  Superintendents  in  East  Tennessee 


Athens,  

Bristol  

Chattanooga  _ 

Clinton  

Cleveland  

Coal  Creek__. 

Dayton  

Erwin  

Greeneville-- 

Hard  man  

Jefferson  City 

Jellico  

Johnson  City_ 

Jonesboro  

Kingston  


Alvin  Zeigler 
_P.  S.  Barnes 


Dewey  A.  Graves 
 J.  N.  Crowder 


D.  C.  Arnold 

__T.  J.  Cross 


___W.  W.  Shields 
Chas.  L.  Hubbard 
___H.  L.  Callahan 


A.  A.  St  rock 
_.B.  F.  Jones 
__J.  H.  Jarvis 
-J.  L.  Brooks 


R.  H.  Lankford 


J.  F.  Poteet 
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City  Superintendents  in  East  Tennessee — Cont'd. 

Knoxville  W.  E.  Miller 

LaFollette  L  M.  G.  Walker 

Lenoir  City  "_  A.  A.  Taylor 

Morris  town  W.  L.  Wallace 

New  port  J.  E.  Mallonee 

Park  City  J.  R.  Low  ry 

Rockwood  J.  O.  Donaldson 

Rogersville  B.  H.  Teslerman 

South  Pittsburg  W.  L.  Dicken 

Sweetwater  E.  G.  Hall 


County  Superintendents  in  East  Tennessee 

COUNTY  NAME  TOWN 

Anderson  A.  C.  Dug-gins  Clinton 

Bledsoe  •  J.  T.  Gerrin  Pikeville 

Blount  H.  B.  McCall  Maryville 

Bradley  S.  Y.  Adcock  Cleveland 

Campbell  H.  G.  Murray  Jacksboro 

Carter  M.  D.  Allen  Elizabethton 

Claiborne  Miss  Jennie  Burkes  Cumberland  Gap 

Cocke  O.  L.  McMahan  New  port 

'Grainger  W.  M.  Condry  Rutledge 

Greene  Joel  N.  Pierce  Baileyton 

Hamblen  J.  D.  Self  Morristown 

Hamilton  Jas.  L.  Hair  Chattanooga 

Hancock  L.  J.  Catron  Sneedville 

Hawkins  Fred  H.  Parvin  Rogersville 

James  J.  D.  Campbell  Ooltewah 

Jefferson  Chas.  H.  Bunch  Dandridge 

Johnson  J.  L.  Shoun  .__  Mountain  City 

Knox  M.  W.  Wilson  Knoxville 

Loudon  J.  C.  McTeer  Loudon 

McMinn  Alvin  Ziegler  Athens 

Marion  __A.  S.  Kelly  Jasper 

Meigs  J.  H.  Bennett  Decatur 

Monroe  J.  C.  Kimbrough  Madisonville 

Morgan  T.  N.  Johnson  Oakdale 

Polk  W.  B.  Rucker  Benton 

Rhea  W.  E.  Stephens  Dayton 

Roane  E.  B.  Booth  Kingston 

Scott  M.  L.  McDonald  Huntsville 

Sequatchie  W.  V.  Freiley  Dunlap 

Sevier  J.  R.  Keeble  Sevierville 

Sullivan  J.  E.  L.  Seneker  Blountville 

Unicoi  Mrs.  Lizzie  Roberts  .  Erwin 

Union  H.  G.  Loy  Maynardville 

Washington  E.  S.  Depew  Jonesboro 
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FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS 

1913-14 


SIDNEY  GORDON  GILBREATH 
President.    Department  of  Education 
CHARLES  HODGE  MATHES 

Dean.    English  Language 
EDWIN  WEXLER  KENNEDY 
History 

SAMUEL  WELLS  SHERRILL 
Methods.    Training  School  Department 
DAVID  RILEY  HA  WORTH 
Ancient  Languages  and  History 
WILLIAM  JACOB  SOWDER 
Agriculture 
DAVID  SINCLAIR  BURLESON 

English  Literature 
WALTER  CLEMENT  WILSON 
Industrial  Arts 
FREDERICK  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER 
Education  and  Psychology 
DELLE  DULANEY  SMITH 

Chemistry  and  Biology 
ELMA  LILLIAN  RANKIN 
Vocal  Music.  Librarian 
WILLIAM  LAFAYETTE  PRINCE 

Writing  and  Bookkeeping 
ELIZABETH  EVANS  SLOCUMB 
Drawing 
NELLIE  COOPER 
Primary  Methods  and  Critic  Teacher 
CHRISTIAN  EDLY  ROGERS 
Mathematics 
FRANCES  PEIRCE 
Trench  and  Physical  Training 
INA  YOAKLEY 
Physics  and  Geography 
AZALEA  THOMPSON 
German 
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FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS— Cont'd. 

NETTIE  B.  ARMSTRONG 
Domestic  Science 

ETHEL  JOSEPHINE  StISONG 
Domestic  Science 

FRANCES  IONE  MATHES 
Instrumental  Music 
SADIE  IONE  BROOKS 
Primary  Grades,  Observation  School 

LILLIE  PAINTER 
Grammar  Grades,  Observation  School 
MARY  MOORE  DAVIS 
Matron  of  Women's  Dormitory 
F.  W.  BAUM 
Engineer 


COMMITTEES 

Of  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

Buildings  and  Grounds:  State  Superintendent  S.  H.  Thompson,  Hon. 
M.  H.  Gamble,  Superintendent  Oscar  L.  McMahan,  President  Sidney  G. 
Gilbreath. 

Of  the  Faculty: 

NOTE — The  President  is  ex-officio  chairman  of  each  committee. 
Entrance  and  Promotion:    Mathes,  Burleson,  Kennedy,  Yoakley. 
Athletics:    Burleson,  Haworth,  Alexander,  Smith,  Peirce. 
Library  and  School  History:    Kennedy,  Rankin,  Yoakley. 
Student  Organizations:    Sherrill,  Haworth,  Wilson,  Sowder,  Cooper. 
Publications:  Mathes,  Rogers,  Slocumb,  Thompson. 
Appointments  and  Employment:    Alexander,  Sherrill,  Yoakley. 
Music  and  Lectures:    Haworth,  Rankin,  Rogers,  Smith,  F.  Mathes. 
Students'  Homes:    Rogers,  Cooper,  Peirce,  Painter. 
Social  Life:    Kennedy,  Smith,  Rankin,  Alexander,  Brooks. 
Sanitation  and  Decoration:    Alexander,  Armslong,  Slocumb,  Haworth, 

Susong. 

Buildings  and  Grounds:    Sowder,  Wilson,  Prince,  Davis. 
School  Exhibits:    Wilson,  Sherrill,  Haworth,  Sowder,  Smith,  Slocumb, 
Armstrong. 
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The  Purpose  of  the  School 

The  East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School  is  a  special  school  "for  the 
education^and  professional  training  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of 
the  State." 

No  pupil  is  admitted  who  does  not  come  for  the  one  purpose  of  pre- 
paring to  teach,  and  students  who  enter  shall  "first  sign  a  pledge  to  teach 
in  the  public  or  private  schools  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  w  ithin  the  next 
six  years  after  leaving  the  school,  at  least  as  long  as  they  shall  have 
attended  said  school." 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION 


Statutory  Provisions 

All  white  males  or  females  resident  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  not 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  eligible  for  admission,  provided  they  shall 
pledge  themselves  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  within  six  years 
after  leaving  the  School,  for  as  long  a  time  as  they  shall  have  attended 
the  School. 

Health 

No  applicant  will  be  admitted  who  cannot  furnish  evidence  of  being 
physically  sound,  free  from  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and  from 
chronic  defects  that  would  prevent  satisfactory  work  as  a  student  or 
militate  against  success  as  a  teacher. 

Character 

Every  applicant  for  admission  must  present  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
character  signed  by  a  responsible  person.  The  State  is  under  obligation 
for  the  professional  training  of  no  person  that  is  not  qualified  to  exert  a 
wholesome  spiritual  influence  upon  the  lives  of  children. 

Fees 

Tuition  is  entirely  free  to  all  students  resident  in  Tennessee.  Students 
not  resident  in  Tennessee  are  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  twelve  dol- 
lars for  each  regular  term  and  six  dollars  for  the  Summer  Term.  A  reg- 
istration fee  of  two  dollars  for  each  term  is  payable  by  all  students,  and 
must  be  paid  before  matriculation. 

Scholastic  Requirements 

For  admission  to  the  Academic  Course  the  applicant  must  have  com- 
pleted the  elementary-school  course.    For  admission  to  the  Normal  Course, 
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graduation  from  the  Academic  Course  or  from  an  accredited  high  school 
of  the  first  class,  or  equivalent  scholarship,  is  required.  Work  done  in  an 
approved  high  school  or  college  will  be  credited  'for  advanced  standing, 
but  the  certificate  or  diploma  of  the  Normal  School  will  not  be  awarded 
for  less  than  one  full  year's  resident  work. 

Graduates  of  a  two-year  high-school  course  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Second  Year  of  the  Academic  Course,  but  may  be  given  credit  for  such 
subjects  in  the  Second  Year  as  they  shall  prove  to  have  completed  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  On  the  same  terms,  graduates  of  a  three-year  course 
will  be  admitted  to  the  Third  Year,  and  graduates  of  a  four-year  course  to 
the  Fourth  Year;  except  that  graduates  of  a  four-year  high  school  of  the 
first  class  will  be  admitted  to  the  Junior  Year,  with  conditions  in  the  pro- 
fessional subjects  of  the  Academic  Course. 

Special  and  Review  Courses 

Applicants  prepared  for  admission  to  the  Academic  or  the  Normal 
Course  will  be  given  credit  for  any  work  that  they  may  do  in  the  Normal 
School. 

Students  who  have  had  at  least  one  year's  successful  experience  may 
have  special  courses  prescribed  for  them  by  the  President,  but  no  special 
course  shall  be  permitted  which  requires  fewer  than  twelve  or  more  than 
eighteen  credits  a  term. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES 


In  the  General  Education  Bill,  Acts  of  1909,  Chapter  264,  Section  7, 
it  is  provided  that  "a  Certificate  of  Graduation  from  any  one  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  without  examination,  for  a  period  of  four 
years  from  the  date  of  such  certificate.  Any  such  graduate  who  completes 
within  the  said  period'of  four  years  such  additional  course  of  reading  and 
study  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  shall  pass 
the  required  examination  in  the  same,  and  has  proven  his  ability  as  a  teacher 
by  teaching  acceptably  not  less  than  fifteen  months  within  this  period, 
may,  upon  application,  be  granted  a  permanent  license  to  teach  in  any  of 
the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  State." 

In  the  Acts  of  1913,  Chapter  40,  Section  6,  it  is  provided  that  "Pro- 
fessional Certificates'shall  be  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  as  follows : 

1.  "An  elementary  certificate  of  the  first  grade  to  the  applicant  who 
has  completed  the  Academic  Course'of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

2.  "A  ccrlincate  good  in  all  schools,  except  high  schools  of  the  firft 
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class,  to  the  applicant  who  has  completed  the  Normal  course  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools. 

3.  "All  certificates  granted  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  on  diplomas  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  shall  be  good  in  any 
county  in  the  State." 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  May  2,  1913: 

"After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  course  of  study  prepared  for  the 
three  Normal  Schools  it  is  ordered  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  that 
no  certificate  of  the  Academic  course  of  study  shall  be  issued  to  any  one 
who  has  actually  attended  the  school  for  less  than  one  full  year  or  who 
does  not  have  at  least  235  credits  in  the  Academic  course  of  study,  and 
that  no  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  Normal  course  shall  be  granted 
to  any  one  who  has  done  less  than  one  year's  resident  work  in  the  Normal 
School,  and  who  has  less  than  100  credits  in  the  Normal  course." 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Two  distinct  courses  of  study  for  the  State  Normal  Schools  have  been 
prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Academic  Course  of  four  years  of  thirty-six  weeks  each. 
The  course  includes  the  academic  subjects  found  in  the  courses  of  study 
prescribed  for  the  approved  high  schools  of  the  firSt  class,  and  in  addition 
there  are  required  courses  in  Elementary  Psychology,  School  Management, 
History  of  Education,  General  and  Special  Methods,  and  Observation  and 
Practice  Teaching.  The  Academic  Course  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  State,  and  on  its  completion  the  student  is  given 
a  certificate  that  will  permit  the  holder  to  enter  the  Normal  Course  of 
any  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  of  Tennessee  and  will  entitle  him  to 
receive  without  examination  a  State  Certificate  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  State,  the  same  to  be  granted  under  the  authority 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  The  Normal  Course  of  two  years  of  thirty-six  weeks  each.  This 
course  includes  the  academic  subjects  found  in  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years  of  standard  colleges,  and  required  professional  work  including 
General  and  Educational  Psychology,  History  of  Education,  School 
Administration,  Child  Study,  General  and  Special  Methods,  and  Observa- 
tion and  Practice  Teaching.  The  Normal  Course  aims  to  prepare  teachers 
for  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  except  high  schools  of  the  firSt 
class  as  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  on  its  completion 
the  Student  is  entitled  to  a  diploma,  which  is  a  life  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  under  the  following  regu- 
lations of  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

"Students  who  complete  the  prescribed  work  in  the  Normal  Course 
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in  the  State  Normal  Schools  will  be  given  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  State  Superintendent,  and 
the  President  of  the  Normal  School,  which  shall  entitle  the  holder,  with- 
out examination,  to  a  teacher's  certificate  for  any  public  school  in  any 
county  in  the  State,  except  high  schools  of  the  first  class,  and  good  for 
four  years,  subject  only  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, for  Reading  Circle  work  and  attendance  at  teachers'  institutes 
and  associations.  At  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  such  certificate  is 
granted,  it  shall  be  made  a  life  certificate  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  county  in  which  the  applicant 
was  last  engaged,  the  President  of  the  Normal  School  from  which  the 
teacher  received  his  certificate,  and  the  State  Superintendent,  provided 
the  holder  shall  have  remained  continuously  in  school  work." 

Special  Certificates 

Special  certificates  in  Domestic  Science,  Manual  Training,  and  Agri- 
culture are  granted  to  students  who  fulfill  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Scholarship  at  entrance  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  first-class 
high  school. 

2.  Resident  work  for  not  less  than  one  full  year. 

3.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  all  courses  offered  in  the  department. 

4.  The  completion  of  the  following  professional  courses:  Book- 
keeping, 4  credits;  Elementary  Psychology,  5  credits;  Method  of  the 
Recitation,  4  credits;  School  Management,  4  credits;  History  of  Education, 
4  credits;  Special  Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  under  the  supervision 
of  the  head  of  the  department,  5  credits. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  general  requirements,  special  requirements  as 
follows  are  made  for  the  respective  departments: 

Domestic  Science:    Elementary  Chemistry,  10  credits;  Physiology, 
6  credits. 

Manual  Training:    Drawing,  4  credits;   Household  Sanitation,  4 

credits;  Physics,  10  credits. 
Agriculture:    Elementary  Chemistry,  10  credits;  Physics,  10  credits; 

Physiology,  6  credits;  Botany,  6  credits. 

6.  Each  course  as  here  outlined  will  require  two  years  for  comple- 
tion. Students  will  be  given  credit  for  equivalent  courses  taken  elsewhere. 
The  special  certificates  granted  on  the  completion  of  these  courses,  while 
they  do  not  exempt  the  holder  from  taking  the  examinations  prescribed  by 
law,  are  intended  to  give  the  student  preparation  for  teaching  in  these 
departments  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Credits 

The  unit  of  credit  is  the  equivalent  of  one  recitation  a  week  for  one 
regular  term.    In  all  special  subjects,  such  as  cooking,  sewing,  writing, 
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drawing,  industrial  arts,  and  all  laboratory  work,  the  "credit"  is  the 
equivalent  of  two  recitations  a  week  for  one  term. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the  completion  of  the  Academic 
Course  are  236  "credits,"  of  which  212  are  prescribed  and  24  elective,  as 
follows : 

First  Year—  Prescribed  Credits,  49;  Elective,  9; 
Second  Year — Prescribed  Credits,  53;  Elective,  5. 
Third  Year—  Prescribed  Credits,  55;  Elective,  5. 
Fourth  Year — Prescribed  Credits,  55;  Elective,  5.  i 

For  the  completion  of  the  Normal  Course,  101  credits  are  required,  of 
which  59  are  prescribed  and  42  elective,  as  follows: 

Junior  Year — Prescribed  Credits,  28;  Elective,  22. 
Senior  Year — Prescribed  Credits,  31;  Elective,  20. 

Conditions 

If  any  prescribed  subjects  in  the  Academic  Course  have  not  been 
taken  by  the  applicant  as  a  part  of  his  four  years'  high-school  course  they 
must  be  taken  as  conditions  and  must  be  removed  before  full  standing  is 
attained,  except  when  substitutions  are  permitted  by  the  Committee  on 
Entrance  and  Promotion. 

Change  of  Course 

No  changes  of  course  shall  be  made  after  matriculation,  except  by 
permission  of  the  Committee  on  Entrance  and  Promotion,  upon  confer- 
ence with  the  student  and  with  the  instructors  whose  classes  are  involved 
in  the  proposed  changes.  After  two  weeks  from  date  of  matriculation  no 
change  of  course  shall  be  made  except  by  permission  of  the  President. 

Examinations 

No  credit  will  be  given  in  any  subject  except  on  the  passing  of  an 
examination,  or  test,  as  prescribed  by  Faculty  regulation.  No  special 
examination  will  be  given  except  by  authorization  of  the  President  or 
Faculty. 

Grading  and  Promotion 

The  grades  of  all  students  are  expressed  numerically  on  the  scale  of 
one  hundred,  in  multiples  of  five,  the  passing  grade  in  any  subject  being 
seventy. 
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ACADEMIC  COURSE 


FIRST  YEAR 


PRESCRIBED 


TERMS  CREDITS 


Advanced  Arithmetic  

Algebra  

Composition-Grammar  

Spelling  

Ancient  History  

United  States  History  (Review). 

Vocal  Music  

Drawing  

Prescribed  Courses  


one 

two 

three 

three 

two 

one 

two 

two 


  5 

  10 

  12 

  3 

  10 

  5 

  2 

  2 

49  credits 


ELECTIVE 


Plant  Culture  

Cooking  

Paper  Industry  

First  Latin  

Required  Electives, 


TERMS  CREDITS 


three 
three 
three 
three 


9-15  credits 


The  student  must  complete  Advanced  Arithmetic  before  beginning 
Algebra,  and  Ancient  History  before  beginning  the  review  of  U.  S.  His- 
tory. All  students  are  required  to  take  one  hour  each  week  in  Physical 
Training  through  the  entire  course.  On  the  recommendation  of  two 
teachers  the  student  may  be  required  to  take  Reading  or  Writing,  or  both. 
No  student  will  be  granted  the  Academic  certificate  who  does  not  have 
two  credits  in  either  Vocal  Music  or  Drawing. 


SECOND  YEAR 


PRESCRIBED 


Algebra  

Composition-Rhetoric  

Biology  

English  History  

Tennessee  History  (Review) 

Physical  Geography.  

Bookkeeping  

Prescribed  Courses  


TERMS 

CREDITS 

three 

  12 

three 

  12 

three 

  9 

two 

  8 

one 

  4 

one 

4 

one 

  4 

53  credits 


ELECTIVE 


Sewing  

Elementary  Woodwork 

Drawing  

Vocal  Music  

Latin  

Required  Electives  


TERMS 

CREDITS 

three 

3 

three 

  3 

two 

2 

two 

2 

three 

  12 

5-12  credits 
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THIRD  YEAR 


PRESCRIBED 

TERMS 

CREDITS 

Plane  Geometry 

three 

three 

two 

one 

one 

one 

one 

three 

12 

American  Literature  _ 

  9 

Physics 

 10 

Geography 

  4 

Elementary  Psychology 

5 

Method  and  Observation 

  4 

School  Management 

5 

Agronomy-Chemistry  or  Cooking-Chemistry  _ 

  6 

Prescribed  Courses  55  credits 


ELECTIVE 


Modern  History  

Latin,  French,  or  German 

Mechanical  Drawing  

Drawing  or  Vocal  Music  _ 
Required  Eledtives  


TERMS 


two 
three 
three 
two 


CREDITS 


8 
9 
3 
2 

5-12  credits 


Psychology  must  be  taken  before  Method  and  Obsenation,  and  both 
before  School  Management.  One  term's  work  in  Geometry  is  required 
before  Physics  is  begun.  Elementary  Chemistry,  valued  at  two  credits, 
must  be  taken  before  Agronomy  or  Cooking. 


FOURTH  YEAR 


PRESCRIBED 


TERMS  CREDITS 


English  Literature  

American  History  

Ciyics  

Chemistry  .  

Physiology  

Arithmetic  (Review)   

History  of  Education  

Grammar  School  Methods  or  Primary  Methods. 

Practice  Teaching  

Prescribed  Courses  


three 

two 

one 

two 

two 

one 

one 

one 

one 


  4 

  10 

  6 

  4 

  4 

  5 

  5 

55  credits 


ELECTIVE 


Primary  Methods  or  Grammar  School  Methods. 

Advanced  Woodwork  and  Carpentry  

Animal  Husbandry  

Home  Economics  

Latin,  French,  or  German  

Required  Eledtives  


TERMS 

CREDITS 

one 

  5 

three 

6 

two 

6 

two 

6 

three 

  9 

5-15  credits 


One  term's  work  in  Chemistry  musl:  be  taken  before  Physiology  is 
begun.  A  review  of  the  State  Reading  Circle  Courses,  without  credits, 
will  be  given  during  the  Spring  Term. 
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NORMAL  COURSE 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


PRESCRIBED 

TERMS 

CREDITS 

General  Psychology  . 

tyv'O 
one 
two 
two 

  8 

Child  Study  

  4 

College  Rhetoric 

8 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry 

  8 

Prescribed  Courses 


ELECTIVE 


History  of  Education  

Botany  

Teachers'  Geography  

College  Algebra   ,  

American  Literature  

Civics  

Zoology  

French  or  German  

Woodworking  and  Mechanical  Drawing 

Agriculture  

Required  Electives  J.  


TERMS 


28  credits 
CREDITS 


two 

two 

one 

two 

three 

two 

two 

three 

three 

two 


  6 

  6 

  4 

  6 

  9 

  6 

  6 

  9 

  6 

  6 

28  credits 


The  required  work  in  the  Academic  Course  in  Vocal  Music  (two 
credits),  Drawing  (two  credits),  or  either  Vocal  Music  or  Drawing  (four 
credits),  Recitation  Methods  (4  credits),  and  Special  Methods  (five  credits), 
must  be  done  before  the  srtudent  can  be  graduated  from  the  Normal 
Course.  Graduates  of  high  schools  of  the  first  class  will  be  admitted  to 
the  Junior  Year  conditioned  in  the  courses  named. 

SENIOR  YEAR 


PRESCRIBED 

TERMS 

CREDITS 

Secondary  Education  or  School  Administration  and  Law 
School  Sanitation        _                 _  _ 

two 
one 
two 
one 
one 
one  . 

  8 

  4 

Educational  Psychology. 

  6 

Public  School  Literature        _  _ 

  4 

Teachers'  Grammar.            .  "'_ 

  4 

Observation  and. Practice  Teaching- 
Prescribed  Courses 

  5 

^1  credits 

ELECTIVE 


Analytics  

English  Literature  

Teachers'  Public  School  History 

Teachers'  Arithmetic  

American  Constitutional  History 

Economics  

Geology  _  

Household  Sanitation  

Public  School  Manual  Training  . 

Advanced  Agronomy  ■__ 

Required  Electives  


-24  credits 
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SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES 


Tuition 

Tuition  is  free  to  students  resident  in  Tennessee.  Non-residents  pay 
$12.00  for  each  regular  term,  and  $6.00  for  the  Summer  Term.  All  pay  in 
addition  a  registration  fee  of  $2.00  for  each  term.  A  nominal  fee  will  be 
collected  from  those  who  take  laboratory  courses,  to  cover  breakage  and  the 
cost  of  materials,  and  the  actual  cost  of  supplies  used  in  the  Department  of 
Industrial  Arts  will  be  charged  to  all  who  take  any  of  the  courses  in 
manual  training  or  domestic  science. 

These  fees  are  as  follows  :  Chemistry,  $1.00  a  term;  Physics,  50  cents 
a  term;  Cooking,  $1.00  a  term;  Paper  Industry,  50  cents  for  the  course. 
These  must  be  paid  to  the  Bookkeeper,  cn  matriculating  in  the  ccurse. 

No  library  fee  is  charged,  but  students  who  wish  to  withdraw  books 
from  the  library  are  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  one  dollar,  which  is 
subject  to  refund. 

Rooms 

Furnished  rooms  in  the  women's  dormitory  cost  only  $6.00  for  each 
regular  term  and  $3.00  for  the  Summer  Term.  Desirable  rooms  can  be 
found  in  convenient  parts  of  town  at  $1.00  a  week  for  each  occupant. 
The  Committee  on  Students'  Homes  will  give  all  needed  assistance  in 
finding  suitable  accommodations  for  students.  Students  wishing  to  secure 
rooms  in  private  homes  should  communicate  with  Professor  C.  E.  Rogers,, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Board 

All  who  can  be  accommodated  in  the  dining  hall  will  be  given  board 
at  the  actual  cost  of  food  and  service.  This  cost  will  not  exceed  $2.50  a 
week,  and  may  be  kept  as  low  as  $2.00  a  week.  Students  may,  if  they 
desire,  rent  a  private  residence  in  town  and  by  the  club  plan  make  their 
expenses  lower  than  estimated  above.  Noonday  lunches  will  be  served  in 
the  dining-room  of  the  Domestic  Science  Department  at  a  nominal  cost, 
making  it  unnecessary  for  students  to  return  to  their  homes  at  the  noon 
recess. 

Summary 

The  estimated  expenses,  lowest  and  highest,  for  students  for  one- 
regular  term,  are  as  follows  : 

MEN  women; 

Tuition  Free  Free 

Registration  Free  $  2.00    $  2.00  $  2.00  $  2.00' 

Lodging  in  Dormitory       6.00  6.00 

Board  in  Dining  Room  24.00     30.00   24.00  30.00 

Lodging  12.00  14.00   

Books    2.00      4.00   2.00  4.00* 


Totals 


$40.00  $50.00 


$34.00  $42. 0a 
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INFORMATION  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS 


How  to  Come 

Johnson  City  is  on  the  Knoxville-Bristol  division  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  with  four  trains  each  way  daily;  on  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield, 
and  Ohio  Railway,  with  three  trains  daily;  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Western  North  Carolina  Railway,  with  three  trains  daily. 
All  passenger  trains  reach  Johnson  City  in  the  day  time,  except  the  after- 
noon local  train  from  Knoxville.  The  Carolina,  Clinchfield,  and  Ohio 
Railway  has  established  a  flag  station  at  the  side  entrance  to  the  grounds 
of  the  Normal  School. 

How  to  Reach  the  Grounds 

On  arrival  in  Johnson  City  students  should  come  at  once  to  the  Normal 
School  and  report  to  the  President,  the  Dean,  or  the  Matron. 

Come  to  the  Normal  School  on  the  street-car.  Cars  pass  the  railway 
stations  every  thirty  minutes,  from  6  a.  m.  until  9  p.  m.  Do  not  engage  a 
transfer  wagon  or  dray  to  deliver  trunks  or  baggage,  but  deliver  your 
checks  to  the  Bookkeeper  or  the  Matron,  who  will  have  your  baggage 
sent  to  your  room  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents  for  each  piece. 

How  to  Secure  Rooms 

Young  women  may  secure  rooms  in  the  new  fire  proof  dormitory  by 
writing  to  the  President.  Those  who  apply  too  late  to  secure  dormitory 
rooms  may  have  rooms  secured  in  the  city  at  the  most  reasonable  rates 
possible.  A  list  of  excellent  rooms  and  boarding  places  has  been  made, 
and  a  committee  w  ill  be  found  ready  to  assist  in  making  a  suitable  selection. 

What  to  Bring 

A  list  of  the  furnishings  in  the  dormitory  will  be  found  on  page  49  of 
the  June  Bulletin.  Young  women  should  bring  in  addition  the  following 
articles:  one  pillow,  two  pillow-cases,  one  pair  of  sheets,  one  blanket, 
one  comfort,  one  bed-spread,  and  six  towels. 

How  to  Matriculate 

First  pay  to  the  Bookkeeper  all  fees  due  and  secure  his  receipt.  Sec- 
ondly, go  to  the  office  of  the  Dean  and  fill  out  a  registration  card. 
Assignment  of  studies  for  the  year  will  then  be  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Entrance  and  Promotion.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  will  give 
the  student  a  matriculation  card,  which,  when  signed  by  the  President, 
will  admit  the  holder  to  all  classes  thereon  assigned.  Thirdly,  report  to 
the  President  and  receive  his  signature  on  the  matriculation  card.  Fourthly, 
secure  all  needed  text-books  from  the  Book  Exchange,  which  will  be 
found  at  219  Main  Street. 
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SCHOOL  TICKETS 

For  the  benefit  of  the  out-of-town  students  attending  the  Normal 
School,  commutation  tickets  good  for  twenty-three  round  trips,  if  used 
within  one  month  from  the  date  of  purchase,  can  be  secured  at  the  rates 
indicated  in  the  tables  below.  These  tickets  can  be  purchased  only  at  the 
Johnson  City  Ticket  offices,  and  upon  the  certificate  of  an  official  of  the 
Normal  School  that  the  purchaser  is  a  bona  fide  student  of  the  School. 


SOUTHERN    RAIL  W A  Y 


STATIONS 


Bristol  Tenn. 

Vance   " 

Bluff  City.   " 

Piney  Flats  ,   " 

Watauga   " 

Carnegie   " 

Miller.   " 

Jonesboro   " 

Telford   " 

Washington  College   " 

Limestone  

Chucky   _  " 

Afton  •   " 

Greeneville   " 


DISTANCE  FROM 
JOHNSON  CITY 


24.9 
18.6 
13.7 
8.9 
5.1 
1.2 
5.1 
7. 

13 

15. 
1  8 
22. 
25. 
31 


iles 


46  TRIP  COM- 
MUTATION 
TICKETS 


CAROLINA,  CLINCHFIELD,  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY 


STATIONS 


Boone  Tei 

Chestoa  1 

Erwin    

Fishery    

Fordtown  

Gray  

Hemlock  

Indian  Ridge  1  

Kingsport  

Loves  

Marbleton  .  __T  

Okolona  

Pactolus  

Rotherwood  

Unaka  Springs  

Unicoi  


DISTANCE  FROM!^TRJPtCOM. 
JOHNSON  CITY  j  TICKETS 
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EAST  TENNESSEE  AND  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA  RAILWAY 


STATIONS 


Blevins  Tenn. 

Crabtree   " 

Cranberry  N.  C. 

Elizabethton  Tenn. 

Elk  Park  N.  C. 

Hampton  Tenn. 

Milligan  College   " 

Roan  Mountain   " 

Shell  Creek   " 

Sycamore  Shoals   " 

Valley  Forge   " 

Wautauga  Point   " 

White  Rock   " 


DISTANCE  FROM 
JOHNSON  CITY 


19.5  miles 

23.5  " 

34.0  " 

9.5  " 

31.7  " 

14.25  " 

3.7  " 

25.7  " 

27.5  " 

7.7  " 

12.25  " 

5.7  " 

21.5  " 


46  TRIP  COM- 
MUTATION 
TICKETS 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 


Literary  Societies 

Two  literary  societies  were  organized  during  the  year  1911-12:  the 
Pestalozzian  by  the  young  men,  and  the  Sapphonian  by  the  young'  women. 
During  the  Spring  Term  of  the  year  1912-13,  the  Mary  Moore  Davis 
society  was  organized  by  the  young  women. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

The  young  women  of  the  School  maintain  a  strong  and  active 
Christian  Association,  which  holds  weekly  devotional  meetings  in  the 
Society  Hall.  This  organization  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  through- 
out the  year  in  providing  committees  of  young  women  to  meet  trains,  to 
conduct  new  students  to  their  assigned  places  of  residence,  and  to  assist 
new  students  in  selecting  courses  of  study  and  finding  their  recitation 
rooms.  In  addition,  the  Association  maintains  a  store  in  the  Main  Building, 
where  stationery,  writing  materials,  confections,  and  many  useful  articles 
may  be  purchased  by  students  at  regular  prices. 

The  Walking  Club 

The  Walking  Club  was  organized  on  March  28,  1913,  with  about 
seventy  charter  members.  It  takes  its  trips  every  two  weeks  with  two 
members  of  the  Faculty  as  chaperons.  It  now  has  a  membership  of  about 
two  hundred. 
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Lyceum  Course  and  Lectures 

Under  the  management  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Lectures  and 
Entertainments,  an  attractive  Lyceum  course  will  be  presented  during  the 
present  year.  The  course  is  supported  by  the  citizens  of  Johnson  City, 
as  well  as  by  the  student  body.  The  five  numbers  selected  for  this  year 
are  as  follows  :  Euclid  Male  Quartet  ;  Noah  Beilhartz,  Entertainer  ; 
Brush,  Magician  ;    Buck  Female  Quartet  ;     Oxford  Musical  Company. 


Farm  and  Garden 

The  School  Garden  is  the  outdoor  laboratory  for  the  Agricultural 
Department.  Here  the  student  is  given  individual  plats  to  manage;  he 
makes  practical  application  of  the  science  of  farming.  Studies  in  ferti- 
lizers, tillage,  methods,  varieties,  rotations,  succession  crops,  cover  crops, 
etc.,  are  in  progress  throughout  the  year.  The  products  of  the  plats  are 
disposed  of  to  the  Dining  Hall  or  to  merchants. 

A  home  canner,  provided  during  the  year,  not  only  affords  means  for 
teaching  but  is  used  to  preserve  garden  products  for  the  Dining  Hall.  In 
all  operations  the  purpose  is  to  make  each  exercise  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  correct  methods  as  set  forth  in  the  text. 


Publications 

The  official  publication  of  the  School  is  the  EAST  TENNESSEE  STATE 

Normal  School  Bulletin,  published  quarterly. 

The  student  body,  under  Faculty  direction,  publishes  seven  times  a 
year  The  East  Tennessee  Teacher.  This  student  journal  is  intended  to  offer 
opportunity  to  develop  skill  in  writing  and  practice  in  the  management  of 
a  school  magazine.  Every  student  should  include  the  price  of  a  year's 
subscription,  fifty  cents,  in  his  list  of  expenses  for  the  year. 


Religious  Culture 

A  daily  devotional  exercise  is  held  in  the  auditorium  throughout  the 
school  year,  and  regular  attendance  is  required  of  all  students.  Every 
student  is  urged  to  attend  regularly  the  Sabbath  School  services  and  at 
least  one  regular  preaching  service  in  some  of  the  churches  of  the  city. 
At  the  morning  services  students  may  attend  any  church,  but  the  young 
women  of  the  Dormitory  attend  the  evening  services  in  a  body  at  some 
one  church,  a  different  church  being  selected  each  week. 
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Positions 

The  school  authorities  of  the  State  may  reasonably  demand  assistance 
of  the  State  Normal  School  in  finding-  efficient  teachers,  and  so  far  as 
possible  this  demand  will  be  met.  Graduates  will  be  recommended  for 
desirable  positions,  and  school  boards  desiring  to  employ  the  best  teachers 
will  be  given  every  possible  help.  To  properly  care  for  the  work  of 
securing  teachers  for  positions,  a  Committee  on  Appointments  and  Employ- 
ment has  been  appointed,  and  the  services  of  this  committee  will  be 
absolutely  free  of  cost  to  schools  and  school  officials  and  to  students  of 
the  Normal  School.  Qualified  teachers  desiring  positions  and  school 
boards  seeking  efficient  teachers  should  write  to  Professor  F.  W.  Alexander, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appointments  and  Employment. 


Better  Schools 

A  demand  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  is  for  better  public-school 
teachers.  With  the  large  increase  in  school  revenues  in  recent  years  this 
demand  has  become  very  imperative  and  with  it  has  come  the  demand 
for  better  school-houses  and  equipment  and  modern  courses  of  study. 
The  Normal  School  stands  for  these  larger  and  better  things  and  will  assist 
In  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  more  complete  service,  so  that  the  life 
and  activity  of  our  people  may  be  made  richer,  fuller,  and  more  productive. 


Co-operation 

The  heartiest  co-operation  of  county  superintendents  and  school 
boards  is  essential  if  the  Normal  School  is  to  do  the  largest  good  for  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.  This  co-operation  can  be  made  effective  by 
urging  the  attendance  of  teachers  and  young  men  and  young  women  who 
expect  to  become  teachers,  and  by  the  promise  of  preference,  in  employ- 
ment and  better  salaries,  to  those  who  prepare  themselves  for  better  work 
by  attendance  in  the  Normal  School.  This  co-operation  is  earnestly 
i  nvited  and  the  Normal  School  in  return  pledges  its  best  services  and 
support  to  all  the  public-school  authorities  of  the  State. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Conference  of 
County  Superintendents,  June  24-26,  1913: 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Conference  of  County  Superintend- 
ents for  East  Tennessee  respectfully  beg  to  submit  the  following  report: 

The  Easl:  Tennessee  State  Normal  School  has  had  a  most  successful 
year.  The  enrollment  during  the  regular  terms  was  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  and  for  the  Summer  Term  four  hundred  and  eighty-four. 
These  students  come  from  almost  every  county  in  East  Tennessee.  Very 
superior  instruction  is  being  given  in  the  School  by  the  highly  efficient 
Faculty  selected  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

We  heartily  commend  the  work  of  the  teachers  and  the  administration 
of  President  Gilbreath.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Faculty  and 
teachers  is  most  commendable,  and  all  impress  us  as  having  dedicated 
their  efforts  to  the  development  of  the  public  schools  and  in  a  larger  sense 
to  improving  the  conditions  of  living  among  our  people.  The  work  the 
School  is  doing  will  result  in  large  good,  und  we  pledge  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  to  President  Gilbreath,  and  his  Faculty,  our  heartiest 
co-operation.  We  urge  all  our  teachers  to  take  advantage  of  the  splendid 
opportunities  the  Normal  School  offers,  and  will  recommend  to  our  Boards 
of  Education  that  preference  in  the  employment  of  teachers  shall  be  given 
to  those  who  have  been  professionally  trained  for  their  work. 

We  call  attention  to  the  imperative  need  of  the  School  for  additional 
room  and  equipment.  The  one  dormitory  for  women  will  accommodate 
only  about  one-half  of  those  who  have  applied  for  admission  this  year, 
and  the  School  dining  hall,  while  crowded  to  its  capacity,  furnishes 
accommodations  for  only  about  two  hundred.  We  respectfully  urge  that 
additional  dormitory  and  dining-room  accommodations  be  provided  in 
order  that  the  growing  usefulness  of  the  School  may  not  be  impaired. 

We  heartily  commend  the  work  that  has  been  done  toward  beautify- 
ing the  grounds.  The  site  of  the  Normal  School  lends  itself  to  landscape 
gardening  and  the  work  so  well  commenced,  if  continued,  will  make  the 
Normal  School  campus  a  most  beautiful  one  in  a  few  years. 

(Signed)    M.  W.  Wtlson,  Chairman,  Knox  County 

Joel  N.  Pierce,  Greene  County. 

F.  H.  Parvin,  Hawkins  County. 

J.  C.  Kimbrough,  Monroe  County. 

Alvin  T.  Ziegler,  McMinn  County. 

J.  L.  Hair,  Hamilton  County. 

Jennie  Burkes,  Claiborne  County. 

W.  M.  Condry,  Grainger  County 

O.  L.  McMahan,  Cocke  County. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ENROLLMENT 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms:                                         1912  1913 

Senior  Year,  Normal  Course                                              17  19 

Junior  Year,       "          "                                                    45  39 

Fourth  Year,  Academic  Course                                        33  49 

Third   Year,        "            "                                              30  38 

Second  Year,        "            "                                              32  56 

Firfl  Year,           "            "                                            45  71 

Special  Students                                                                4  53 

Total                                                                 236  325 

Summer  Term: 

Senior  Year,  Normal  Course                                              8  8 

Junior  Year,       'k        "                                                   62  56 

Fourth  Year,  Academic  Course                                        52  52 

Third   Year,        "            "                                              44  88 

Second  Year,        "            "                                              47  74 

Firsl  Year,           "            "                                              36  80 

Special  and  Irregular  Students                                        90  126 

Total                                                                339  484 

High  School  Department: 

Fourth  Year                                                                    10  33 

Third  Year                                                                    37  50 

Second  Year                                                                   64  39 

First  Year                                                                       78  127 

Total  .189  249~ 

Observation  and  Practice  School: 

Seventh  Grade                                                                 17  20 

Sixth  Grade  26  19 

Fifth  Grade                                                                  15  22 

Fourth  Grade                                                                   24  19 

Third  Grade                                                                   11  24 

Second  Grade                                                                 13  14 

Firs!  Grade                                                                     14  23 

First  Grade,  Summer  Term                                               16  12 

Total                                                                 136  153 

Normal  Courses,  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms                   236  325 

Summer  Term                                            339  484  - 

Total  in  Normal  Courses                                                      575  809 

Names  counted  more  than  once                                              98  133 

Net  Total                                                           477  676 

High  School  Department                                                      189  249 

Observation  and  Practice  School                                           136  153 

Total  enrollments  in  all  departments                 802  1078 
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ENROLLMENT  BY  COUNTIES 


1912  |1913 


Anderson   3  5 

Bledsoe   —  1 

Blount   7  9 

Bradler   10  7 

Campbell  LT_  3  3 

Carter   33  68 

Claiborne   1  5 

Cocke   3  12 

Cumberland   —  1 

Davidson   1  — 

DeKalb   —  2 

Grainger   8  11 

Greene   32  51 

Hamblen   14  25 

Hamilton   18  12 

Hancock   1  2 

Hawkins   44  46 

Henry   1  1 

James   1  — 

Jefferson   7  9 


Total 


1912  |1913 


Johnson                           15  24 

Knox                             26  25 

Loudon                            4  9 

McMinn                           7  14 

Meigs                             2  2 

Monroe                            8  19 

Morgan  —  7 

Polk                                8  22 

Rhea  ^              5  7 

Roane                              2  12 

Robertson  —  1 

Scott                               2  1 

Sevier  ,                      2  5 

Sullivan                          47  70 

Smith                              1  1 

Unicoi                             6  21 

Union                               4  11 

Washington                   151  147 

Virginia                          —  3 

North  Carolina                —  5 


477  676 


CALENDAR  FOR  1913-14 


Fall  Term 

September  15,  Monday — Registration  and  Classification 
September  15,  Monday — Observation  and  Practice  School  Opens 
September  16,  Tuesday — Class  Work  Begins 
December  19,  Friday— Fall  Term  Ends 

Winter  Term 

January  5,  Monday — Registration  and  Classification  of  New  Students 
January  6,  Tuesday — Class  Work  Begins 
March  20,  Friday— Winter  Term  Ends 

Spring  Term 

March  23,  Monday — Registration  and  Classification  of  New  Students 
March  24,  Tuesday — Class  Work  Begins 
June  5,  Friday — Spring  Term  Ends 

Summer  Term,  1914 

June  8,  Monday — Registration  and  Classification  of  New  Students 
June  9,  Tuesday — Class  Work  Begins 
July  17,  Friday — Summer  Terms  Ends 
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A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY 

Ol  Public   School   Conditions   in  the  Thirty-Four  Counties  oi 

Hast  Tennessee 


Column  1  shows  the  general  rank  of  the  counties.  Column  2  shows 
the  rank  in  enrollment  in  all  schools,  from  6  to  20  years  inclusive.  Col- 
umn 3  shows  the  rank  in  illiteracy,  6  to  20  years  inclusive.  Column  4 
shows  the  rank  in  illiteracy  in  males  of  voting  age.  Column  5  shows  the 
rank  in  expenditure  a  year  for  each  child.  Column  6  shows  the  rank  in 
value  of  public-school  property  for  each  child.  Column  8  shows  the  rank 
in  teachers  who  have  had  four  years  of  high-school  training,  or  more. 
Column  9  shows  the  rank  in  schools  taught 'by  two  or  more  teachers. 

The  data  used  in  these  tables  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912, 
and  from  the  census  report  for  1910. 
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SEYMOUR  A.  MYNDERS 

Seymour  A.  Mynders,  President  of  the  West  Tennessee  State  Normal 
School,  died  September  17,  1913,  and  was  buried  in  Knoxville  on  Septem- 
ber 21. 

Before  his  promotion  to  the  position  so  ably  filled  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  had  served  with  eminent  distinction  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Jackson  City  Schools,  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Knoxville  City  Schools.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  one  of  the  most  active,  energetic,  and  influential  leaders  in  the  cause 
of  public  education  in  Tennessee. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  held  October  2,  1913, 
Hon.  John  Willard  Brister,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
was  elected  by  unanimous  vote  as  President  of  the  West  Tennessee  State 
Normal  School. 

President  Brister  is  splendidly  equipped  for  the  duties  of  his  new 
position  and  will  continue  to  be  an  influential  factor  in  all  forward  educa- 
tional movements. 

On  the  same  date  Governor  Ben  W.  Hooper  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Hon.  Sam  H.  Thompson,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Superintendent  Thompson 
has  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  public-school  conditions  and  needs,  and 
will  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  leadership  in  his  new  work. 

On  October  7,  1913,  Governor  Hooper  appointed  Hon.  O.  L.  McMahan 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Cocke  County,  to  membership 
on  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Superintendent  McMahan,  now  serving 
his  first  term  as  county  superintendent,  has  made  a  most  creditable  record. 
By  his  appointment  he  becomes  a  member  of  the  Local  Committee  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  having  supervision  of  the  East  Tennessee  Stale 
Normal  School. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Governor  Ben  W.  Hooper,  President  Nashville 

State  Superintendent  S.  H.  Thompson,  Secretary  Nashville 

Hon.  C.  C.  Hanson  Memphis 

Hon.  A.  L.  Todd  Murfreesboro 

Hon.  Harry  A.  Luck  Nashville 

Superintendent  R.  L.  Bynum  Jackson 

Hon.  M.  H.  Gamble  Maryville 

Superintendent  O.  L.  McMahan  Newport 


LOCAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EAST  TENNESSEE 

Governor  Ben  W.  Hooper,  State  Superintendent  S.  H.  Thompson, 
Hon.  M.  H.  Gamble,  Superintendent  Oscar  L.  McMahan,  President 
Sidney  G.  Gilbreath. 


To  the  Honorable*State  Board  of  Education  : 

Sirs  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  second  Annual  Report 
of  the  East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School,  for  the  year  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1,  1912,  and  ending  August  31,  1913. 
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FACULTY 

Miss  Alexandra  Allen  Arrants,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  as  instructor  in  Domestic  Science,  resigned  her  posi- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  Fall  Term.  The  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  election 
of  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Jones.  Mis  Ina  Yoakley  was  elected  instructor  in 
Physics  and  Geography,  and  began  work  with  the  opening  of  the  Winter 
Term.    The  complete  faculty  list  for  fhe  year  1912-13  was  as  follows: 

Sidney  Gordon  Gilbreath 
President.    Head  of  the  Department  of  Education 

Charles  Hodge  Mathes 
Dean.    Professor  of  English 

Edwin  Wexler  Kennedy 
Professor  of  History 

Samuel  Wells  Sherrill 
Professor  of  Methods  and  Psychology,  and  Head  of  the  Training  School 

Department 

David  Riley  Haworth 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages 

William  Jacob  Sowder 
Professor  of  Agriculture 

David  Sinclair  Burleson 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Walter  Clement  Wilson 
Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

John  Franklin  Boyd 
Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

Frederick  William  Alexander 
Instructor  in  Education  and  Psychology 

Delle  Dulaney  Smith 
Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Biology 

Elma  Lillian  Rankin 
Instructor  in  Vocal  Music.  Librarian 
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William  LaFayelte  Prince 
Instructor  in  Writing  and  Commercial  Course 

Elizabeth  Evans  Slocumb 
Instructor  in  Drawing 

Nellie  Cooper 
Instructor  in  Primary  Methods,  and  Critic  Teacher 

Mary  Elizabeth  Jones 
Instructor  in  Domestic  Science 

Christian  Edly  Rogers 
Instructor  in  Physics  and  Mathematics 

Elizabeth  Miller  Carr 
Monitor  of  Study  Hall  and  Instructor  in  High  School  Branches 

Frances  Peirce 
Instructor  in  Expression  and  Physical  Training 

Ina  Yoakley 
Instructor  in  Physics  and  Geography 

Ada  Lou  Hornsby 
Assistant  in  Domestic  Science 

Margaret  Haynes  Wright 
Director  of  Instrumental  Music 

Nellie  Cooper 
First  Grade,  Observation  School 

Sadie  lone  Brooks 
Second  and  Third  Grades,  Observation  School 

Tompsie  Baxter 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades,  Observation  School 

Lillie  Painter 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades,  Observation  School 

Elbridge  J.  Baxter 
Bursar 

Mary  Moore  Davis 
Matron  of  Women's  Dormitory 
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ATTENDANCE 


The  enrollment  for  the  year  showed  an  increase  over  the  year 
1911-12.  In  tabular  form  the  enrollment  for  1911-12  and  1912-13  may  be 
given  as  follows  : 

1912  1913 

Normal  Courses,  Fall,  Winter,  Spring  Terms   236  325 

Normal  Courses,  Summer  Term   339  484 

Total  in  Normal  Courses   575  809 

Names  counted  more  than  once    98  133 

Net  Total  Enrollment  in  Normal  Courses   477  676 

High  School  Department   189  249 

Observation  and  Practice  School   136  153 

Total  Enrollment  in  all  Departments  '   802  1,078 


The  total  registration  in  the  Normal  Courses  by  counties  was  as  fol- 


lows 


1912  1913 


1912  1913 


Anderson   3 

Bledsoe  

Blount   7 

Bradley   10 

Campbell   3 

Carter  33 

Claiborne   1 

Cocke   3 

Cumberland   __ 

Davidson   1 

DeKalb  

Grainger   8 

Greene   32 

Hamblen   14 

Hamilton   18 

Hancock   1 

Hawkins  44 

Henry   1 

James     1 

Jefferson   7 

Total 


5    Johnson   15 


1  Knox 


26 


9    Loudon   4 

7    McMinn   7 

3    Meigs   2 

68    Monroe   8 

5    Morgan   __ 

12    Polk   8 

1  Rhea   5 

__    Roane   2 

2  Robertson  

11  Scott   2 

51    Sevier   2 

25    Sullivan   47 

12  Smith   1 

2    Unicoi   6 

46    Union   4 

1    Washington   151 

Virginia  

9    North  Carolina   __ 


24 
25 
9 

14 

2 

19 

7 

22 
7 

12 
1 
1 
5 

70 
1 
21 

147 
3 
5 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  the  following  students,  having  fully  met 
the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  were  granted  certifi- 
cates : 
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Academic  Course,  Spring  Term 


Hattie  Lucile  Arrants 
James  Samuel  Brown 
Wilmeth  Graham  Hall 
Samuel  Pierce  Hawley 
Ruby  Elizabeth  Hughes 
Pearl  Merna  Lane 


Lena  Frances  Pardue 
Susan  Inez  Sensabaugh 
Bernice  Leonora  Smith 
Mara  Elizabeth  Stanton 
Anderson  Henderson  Stephens 
Otis  Whaley 


Academic  Course,  Summer  Term 


Hazel  Grace  Bowman 

Cecil  Clinton  Broyles 

Margie  Etta  Byers 

Laura  Alice  Curtis 

Lilah  Ruth  Gaut 

Mazie  Margaret  Hawk 

Ethel  May  Hays 

Georgia  Anna  Hunt 

Vella  Katherine  McSpadden 


William  Summerfield  Murrell 

Madge  Marie  Mynatt 

Rose  Mae  Northington 

Alma  Ingersoll  Odell 

Myrtle  Evelyn  Paine 

Mary  Rowe  Ruble 

Samuel  Hunter  Thompson 

Anna  Laura  White 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Williamson 


Normal  Course,  Spring  Term 

Clara  Briseis  Armentrout  Kate  Thelma  Lundy 

Willie  Kate  Carmichael  Rosa  Brown  Miller 

Mary  Flavia  Converse  James  Ruble  Ritchie 

Lucile  Dayton  Hale  Loris  Berenice  Simon 

Inda  Edna  Houtz  Florence  Sitton 

Jessie  J.  Johnson  Mattie  Strain 

John  Eva  Jones  Margaret  Woodruff 


Normal  Course,  Summer  Term 


Shelburn  Ferguson 


David  N.  Livingston 
Clara  Myrtle  Million 


Juniors  and  Specials  Receiving  Academic  Certificates 


Sylvia  Elizabeth  Armstrong 
Berta  Childress 
Rowena  Harriet  Colvin 
Eugene  Condry 
Zella  Myrtle  Duggan 
Harriet  Grace  Fuller 
M.  Tennyson  Jeffers 
James  C.  McAmis 


Mary  Belle  Leonard 
Beulah  Leota  Marks 
Wilbur  C.  Morison 
Adelia  Douk  Nenney 
Alta  Elizabeth  Pardue 
Mary  Graham  Robinson 
Robert  Lincoln  WTalker 
Margaret  Belle  Shipe 


Special  Certificate  in  Domestic  Science,  Spring  Term 

Mary  Alice  Barton  Mary  Moore  Davis 

Martha  Eliza  Blair  Ada  Lou  Hornsby 
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Narcissa  Carolyn  Carty  Mary  Elizabeth  Jones 

Frances  Louise  Cooper  Nan  Leeper 

Lida  Belle  Watt 

Special  Certificate  in  Domestic  Science,  Summer  Term 

Effie  Lora  Crosby 


MAINTENANCE 

The  maintenance  of  the  State  Normal  School  is  provided  for  in  the 
General  Education  Bill,  which  sets  aside  33%  per  cent,  of  the  gross  reve- 
nues of  the  State  as  an  education  fund.  Of  this  fund  the  four  State  Normal 
Schools  receive  13  per  cent,  or  4%  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenues  of  the 
State.  Each  of  the  white  Normal  Schools  receives  two-sevenths  of  this 
fund  and  the  colored  Normal  School  one-seventh. 

From  a  report  submitted  to  me  by  Miss  Isabel  Hayes,  the  general 
Bookkeeper  of  the  State  Normal  School  funds,  the  following  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School 
has  been  prepared:   

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS,  1912-13 


RECEIPTS 

Balance  on  hand  September  1,  1912   $19,992.80 

Apportionment,  January,  1913   11,539.80 

Apportionment,  July,  1913  .  29,973.82  

Total  Receipts   $61,506.42 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Expenditures,  September,  1912   $  3,290.42 

October,  1912   4,874.58 

November,  1912   3,167.20 

December,  1912   2,863.40 

January,  1913   3,362.94 

February,  1913   2,935.94 

March,  1913   3,125.56 

April,  1913   3,119.10 

May,  1913   3,151.80 

June,  1913   2,749.00 

"  July,  1913   2,651.55 

August,  1913  -  2,602.74  

Total  Expenditures     $37,894.23 

Balance  on  Hand  September  1,  1913   $23,612.19 


As  this  fund  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer  and  is  paid  out 
only  on  statements  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the 
itemized  reports  of  disbursements  are  kept  by  the  General  Bookkeeper  of 
the  State  Normal  School  Fund. 
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The  above  report  shows  thai  the  total  receipts  from  the  State  for  the 
year  1912-13  include  only  the  January  distribution  of  $11,539.80,  and  the 
July  distribution  of  $29,973.82,  or  a  total  of  $41,513.62,  an  increase  over 
1911-12  of  $5,578.04. 

In  addition  to  the  maintenance  fund  provided  by  the  State  there  is 
a  local  fund  including  registration  fees,  room  rents,  tuition  received  for 
pupils  in  the  Observation  and  Practice  School,  and  the  amount  paid  by  the 
City  Board  of  Education  of  Johnson  City  for  the  tuition  of  High  School 
pupils.  All  these  funds  are  collected  by  the  Bookkeeper  of  the  State 
Normal  School  and  are  paid  out  on  the  approval  of  the  President. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Auditor  the  books  of  the  Bursar 
for  the  two  years  ending  August  1,  1913,  were  audited.  The  books  as 
kept,  according  to  the  summary  of  the  State  Auditor,  showed  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  two  years,  including  amounts  received  on  board  accounts, 
of  $37,224.85,  with  disbursements  for  the  same  period,  including  amounts 
paid  on  account  of  buildings  and  grounds,  farm,  heat  and  lights,  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  servants'  salaries,  board  and  boarding  expenses,  of 
$35,129.10,  leaving  a  book  balance  of  $2,095.75.  This  book  balance  was 
increased  by  cash  on  hand  and  errors  reported  by  the  State  Auditor  in  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  to  $2,589.57,  and  this  amount  wras  turned  over  to 
W.  L.  Prince,  Bookkeeper,  at  the  beginning  of  his  term,  August  1,  1913. 


The  second  Summer  Term  opened  June  2,  and  continued  six 
weeks,  ending  July  11.  The  total  registration  was  four  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  representing  thirty-two  of  the  thirty-four  East  Tennessee  coun- 
ties. The  instruction  was  given  by  the  regular  corps  of  teachers,  except 
Miss  Elma  Rankin,  wrho  was  on  leave  of  absence  traveling  and  studying 
in  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  Normal  School  faculty  Miss  Sarah  Withers,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Practice  School  of  the  Winthrop  Normal  College,  was 
employed,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  to 
give  instruction  in  primary  work  and  methods. 

At  the  close  of  the  Term  the  following  students  took  the  High 
School  examination  under  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  High 
School  Inspector: 


SUMMER  TERM 


English  Course 


Stella  Collier 
Ada  Diehl 
Mae  Gaut 
Imogene  Howard 
H.  F.  Ketron 


Bertha  Sumner 
Pearl  Taylor 


John  Pierce 
Adele  Porter 


Frances  Phipps 


Georgia  White 
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Mathematics  Course 

W.  S.  Murrell 
Tina  E.  Russell 
Leslie  Simmons 

M.  D.  Smith 

History  Course 

Elizabeth  Armstrong 

Domestic  Science  Course 

Myrtle  Culver 

In  the  examinations  conducted  for  certificates,  under  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  forty-two  applicants 
who  had  fully  met  the  attendance  requirements  took  the  examination  for 
elementary  certificate,  and  four  for  secondary  certificate.  The  following 
made  the  required  average  of  eighty-five  per  cent,  or  above  and  were 
granted  State  certificates: 

Elementary  Course 

Bonnie  Gibson 
Roy  McLain 
Bessie  R.  Pickens 
Anna  Lee  Ferguson 

Margaret  Young 

Secondary  Course 

Hazel  Shanks  E.  J.  Martin 

The  following  students,  who  hold  teachers'  certificates,  having  fully 
met  the  requirements  prescribed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  as  to  the  number  of  days  in  attendance,  and  the  number  of 
courses  satisfactorily  taken,  were  granted  the  renewal  of  their  certificates 
to  June  30,  1914: 

J.  A.  Allen 
Margaret  Anderson 
Roy  Anderson 
Eutella  Ayres 
Melvin  Ball 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Baldwin 
J.  W.  Baldwin 
Sallie  Bates 
O.  E.  Beeler 
E.  H.  Brandon 
Eva  Brice 
Bess  Brown 
Beulah  Brummitt 


B.  L.  Hale 
Grace  Haynes 
E.  J.  Martin 


Zola  Anderson 
Lura  Archer 
Calvin  Curtis 
Claude  Christian 


Lummie  Davis 
Mrs.  Nellie  Desler 
Bessie  M.  Dickson 
Ada  E.  Diehl 
Maude  O.  Duncan 
Will  Eldridge 
Nelle  Fain 
J.  E.  Faust 
Anna  Lee  Ferguson 
Elsie  Fields 
Maude  Fields 
Roxie  Fields 
Jessie  J.  Ford 
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Miriam  Caldwell 

Mary  Lou  Fowler 

Mrs.  Loula  Clark 

Amy  Freytag 

Haley  M.  Condry 

Nannie  Garber 

John  F.  Conway 

Gustava  G'Fellers 

Bennie  Crabtree 

Bertie  H.  Gibson 

H.  W.  Creech 

Roy  E.  Gibson 

Mrs.  Lydia  Culpepper 

Muriel  Goldston 

Evelyn  Davis 

Lennie  Goodner 

Laura  Davis 

Emily  V.  Greer 

Lizzie  Davis 

Mabel  Griffitts 

Lucile  Deatherage 

Eva  Grigsby 

Mrs.  Lena  Griffin 

Luella  Payne 

Samuel  Grinestaff 

Thomas  H.  Pecktal 

B.  L.  Hale 

Winkler  Peterson 

Maude  Harris 

Irene  Petree 

Ben  F.  Harrison 

Frances  H.  Phipps 

Nora  Hartsell 

Ella  Pilant 

Ethel  Haun 

Cora  Radcliff 

Leora  Hawk 

Mary  Rader 

Margie  Henley 

Iley  S.  Robbins 

Kate  Hicks 

Martha  Roberts 

Jesse  L.  Hindmon 

Fannie  Robertson 

May  Hodge 

I.  H.  Robinett 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Hull 

Annie  Rogers 

Mary  Humphreys 

Bernice  Rouse 

Lena  B.  Huut 

N.  B.  Rucker 

Nannie  B.  Hurst 

John  B.  Rymer 

Anna  Mae  Johnson 

Mattie  Rymer 

Mabel  Jones 

Hazel  Shanks 

Roxie  Jones 

Mattie  Shipley 

Anna  B.  Keys 

Jeanette  Simmons 

Douglas  Kilday 

Charles  M.  Skaggs 

Lucy  Kimbrough 

Bessie  Skelton 

Lula  M.  King 

Ira  Sliger 

Laura  Lee 

Verdie  Starnes 

Kate  Long 

Margaret  Sterling 

R.  C.  McAndrews 

Alden  Smith 

Blanche  McClary 

Callie  Smith 

Lizzie  McClary 

Elizabeth  Snoddy 

Reba  McCullough 

Sue  Stewart 

Clarence  Mcjunken 

Inez  Story 

Margaret  McKenzie 

Nola  Stonesifer 

Roy  O.  Mitchell 

Pearl  Taylor 

Martye  Melton 

Mollie  Thomas 

Bertie  Monroe 

L.  M.  Thompson 
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Lillie  Monroe 
Vicie  Moore 
Luna  Morelock 
Pearl  Morelock 


T.  N.  Tilson 
Viola  Tilson 
L.JT.  Varner 
Lucy  Vaughn 


Eliza  Mowl 
Roy  Mullins 


Nora  B.  Wagner 
Bertha  Walker 
Homer  E.  Wallace 


Madge  Mynatt 


H.  M.  McNeil 
Orpha  Neas 


Stella  Ward 
Izora  Waters 
A.  S.  Watson 
Myrtle  White 


Mattie  Newland 


James  Oran 
Myrtle  Paine 
Bess  Painter 


Ethel  Williams 
Mariah  WTilliams 
Randolph  Williams 


S.  A.  Williams 


Crockett  Willis 


SUPERINTENDENTS'  MEETING 


A  conference  of  the  county  superintendents  of  East  Tennessee  was 
conducted  at  the  State  Normal  School,  June  24-26,  by  State  Superintendent 
John  W.  Blister.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Johnson  City  entertainment  was  furnished  all  visiting  superintendents. 
Thirty-two  of  the  thirty-four  East  Tennessee  counties  were  represented. 
The  subjects  discussed  at  the  Conference  were  as  follows: 

1.  Consolidation  of  Schools. 

2.  Recent  School  Legislation. 

3.  School  Statistics. 

4.  The  High  School  Situation. 

5.  Related  Forces  that  May  be  Utilized  in  the  Country  School. 

6.  Country  School  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

This  conference,  called  and  conducted  by  State  Superintendent  Bris- 
ter,  created  a  livelier  interest  in  school  conditions,  organization,  and  in- 
struction. 

A  reception  was  tendered  the  superintendents  and  visitors  by  the 
students  of  the  Normal  School  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  25,  and  on 
Thursday,  June  26,  an  excursion  complimentary  to  the  superintendents 
was  taken  to  Cranberry  Inn,  on  the  Narrow  Gauge  Railway. 

The  superintendents  by  unanimous  vote  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

Report  of  Committee  on  Normal  School  Inspection 

We,  the  Committee  appointed  to  inspect  the  grounds,  buildings, 
equipment,  and  work  of  the  East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School,  submit 
the  following  report: 
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We  have  visited  the  various  class-rooms,  examined  the  work  done 
in  each  department,  and  have  thoroughly  inspected  the  grounds,  build- 
ings, and  equipment. 

In  the  academic  courses  we  found  the  work  conducted  by  teachers 
of  superior  qualifications.  We  believe  that  the  capable  instruction  given 
in  these  branches  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  college  or  university  in  East 
Tennessee. 

We  were  well  pleased  with  the  courses  offered  in  Manual  Training 
and  were  impressed  by  the  high  character  of  work  being  done  by  the  stu- 
dents in  this  department. 

In  the  Department  of  Domestic  Science  we  found  a  modern,  practi- 
cal, and  complete  equipment,  which,  when  utilized  by  the  capable  super- 
visors of  this  work,  makes  a  course  in  this  department  one  of  the  most 
necessary  and  desirable  offered  by  this  institution.  The  interest  manifested 
in  this  department  is  especially  commended. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we  found  the  class-rooms  equipped 
with  modern  and  practical  apparatus,  showing  that  considerable  attention 
is  being  given  to  making  this  an  interesting  course. 

We  were  pleased  Avith  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  Women's  Dor- 
mitory and  consider  it  a  magnificent  home  for  girls.  We  find,  however, 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  enlargement  of  this  building. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  find  a  large  number  of  teachers,  from  prac- 
tically every  East  Tennessee  county,  taking  work  in  the  Training  School. 
This,  we  predict,  will  soon  enable  each  county  to  solve  the  problem  of 
more  efficient  teachers. 

We  heartily  commend  the  able  administration  under  which  the 
school  is  being  conducted  by  President  Gilbreath  and  his  Faculty  asso- 
ciates. 

[SIGNED]  F.  H.  PARVIN,  Chairman,  Hawkins  County. 

O.  L.  MCMAHAN,  Cocke  County. 
ALVIN  ZlEGLER,  McMinn  County. 
Joel  N.  Pierce,  Greene  County. 
J.  C.  KlMBROUGH,  Monroe  County. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Normal  School 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Conference  of  County  Superin- 
tendents for  East  Tennessee  respectfully  beg  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

The  East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School  has  had  a  most  successful 
year.  The  enrollment  during  the  regular  term  was  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  for  the  Summer  Term  four  hundred  and  eighty-four.  These 
students  come  from  almost  every  county  in  East  Tennessee.  Very  superior 
instruction  is  being  given  in  the  school  by  the  highly  efficient  faculty 
selected  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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We  heartily  commend  the  work  of  the  teachers  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Gilbreath.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  faculty 
and  teachers  is  most  commendable,  and  all  impress  us  as  having  dedicated 
their  efforts  to  the  development  of  the  public  schools  and  in  a  larger  sense 
to  improving  the  conditions  of  living  among  our  people.  The  work  the 
School  is  doing  will  result  in  large  good,  and  we  pledge  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  to  President  Gilbreath,  and  his  Faculty,  our  heartiest  co-op- 
eration. We  urge  all  our  teachers  to  take  advantage  of  the  splendid 
opportunities  the  Normal  School  offers,  and  will  recommend  to  our 
Boards  of  Education  that  preference  in  the  employment  of  teachers  shall 
be  given  to  those  who  have  been  professionally  trained  for  their  work. 

We  call  attention  to  the  imperative  need  of  the  School  for  addi- 
tional room  and  equipment.  The  one  dormitory  for  women  will  accom- 
modate only  about  one-half  of  those  who  have  applied  for  admission  this 
year,  and  the  school  dining  hall,  while  crowded  to  its  capacity,  furnishes 
accommodations  for  only  about  two  hundred.  We  respectfully  urge  that 
additional  dormitory  and  dining-room  accommodations  be  provided  in 
order  that  the  growing  usefulness  of  the  School  may  not  be  impaired. 

We  heartily  commend  the  work  that  has  been  done  toward  beauti- 
fying the  grounds.  The  site  of  the  Normal  School  lends  itself  to  landscape 
gardening  and  the  work  so  well  commenced,  if  continued,  will  make  the 
Normal  School  campus  a  most  beautiful  one  in  a  few  years. 


At  the  close  of  the  Summer  Term  members  of  the  Faculty  assisted 
in  county  institutes  as  follows  : 


[Signed] 


M.  W.  WILSON,  Chairman,  Knox  County 
JOEL  N.  PIERCE,  Greene  County 
F.  H.  PARVIN,  Hawkins  Countv 
J.  C.  KlMBROUGH,  Monroe  County 
ALVIN  T.  ZlEGLER,  McMinn  County 
J.  L.  HAIR,  Hamilton  County 
JENNIE  BURKES,  Claiborne  County 
W.  M.  CONDRY,  Grainger  County 
O.  L.  McMAHAN,  Cocke  County 


Institute  Work 


Edwin  W.  Kennedy 
Samuel  W.  Sherrill 
Samuel  Wr.  Sherrill 
David  R.  Haworth 
David  R.  Haworth 
WTilliam  J.  Sowder 
David  S.  Burleson 
David  S.  Burleson 


Johnson  County 
Claiborne  County 
Jefferson  County 
McMinn  County 
Cocke  County 


Greene  County 
Sullivan  County 


Meigs  County 


two  weeks 
one  week 
one  week 
one  week 
one  week 
two  weeks 
one  week 
one  week 
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Walter  C.  Wilson 
Frederick  W.  Alexander 
Nellie  Cooper 
Nellie  Cooper 


Unicoi  County 
Union  County 


Claiborne  County 
Union  County 


one  week 
one  week 
one  week 
one  week 


In  addition  to  the  institute  work  done,  visits  were  made  and  ad- 
dresses delivered  to  many  teachers'  meetings  throughout  East  Tennessee 
by  the  President,  Dean,  and  other  members  of  the  Faculty. 

The  following  teachers  attended  the  Summer  Term  at  Columbia 
University : 

Delle  D.  Smith,  Elizabeth  Slocumb,  C.  E.  Rogers,  Azalea  Thomp- 
son, Nettie  Armstrong,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Moore  Davis.  Miss  Ina  Yoakley 
attended  the  Summer  Term  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Elma 
Rankin  spent  two  months  in  travel  and  study  in  Europe. 


In  February  the  Departments  of  Industrial  Arts  and  Agriculture  con- 
ducted a  short  course  in  home  economics,  farm  workshop,  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  live  stock.  This  course  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
citizens  not  regular  students  in  the  School,  as  well  as  by  a  number  of 
regular  students.  It  is  intended  to  make  this  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
Normal  School. 


The  School  had  an  exhibit  in  the  Land  Building  at  the  National 
Conservation  Exposition,  which  received  very  favorable  comment  in  the 
newspapers  and  from  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  inspected  it.  The  ex- 
hibit consisted  of  the  products  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Department,  includ- 
ing exhibits  in  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Art,  Agriculture,  and  Drawing, 
together  with  photographs  of  the  buildings  and  activities  of  the  School,  and 
display  papers  submitted  by  other  departments.  The  exhibit  was  arranged 
and  installed  by  a  committee  on  school  exhibits,  of  which  Professor  W. 
C.  Wilson  was  the  very  capable  chairman. 


Under  the  management  of  a  faculty  committee  on  Lectures  and 
Entertainments  an  attractive  Lyceum  Course  was  presented  during  the 
year.  It  was  well  supported  by  the  citizens  of  Johnson  City  and  the 
student' body  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  report  of  the  committee 
showed  all  expenses  paid  and  a  good  balance  in  the  treasury. 

In  addition  to  the  Lyceum  Course  lectures  and  addresses  were. de- 
livered by  a  number  of  visiting  educators  and  others.  Among  the  notable 
speakers  during  the  year  were  the  following  :  President  H.  L.  Whitfield, 
of  Mississippi  State  Industrial  College  for  Women;  Judge  Baxter  Taylor 
of  Oklahoma,  Miss  Frances  Y.  Smith,  State  Y.  W.  C.  A  Secretary;  Super- 


Short  Course 


Exhibits  at  Exposition 


Lyceum  Course  and  Lectures 
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intendent  W.  E.  Miller;  Mrs.  Scovel,  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  Organizer; 
ex-State  Superintendent  J.  W.  Brister;  State  Superintendent  Sam  |H. 
Thompson;  Hon.  M.  H.  Gamble;  Professor  Harry  Clark;  members  of  the 
Inspecting  Committee ,  of  the  Stated  Legislature;  Dr.  Julius  Magath;  Dean 
J.  D.  Hoskins;  and  Dr.  J.  Lynn  Bachmann. 

Course  of  Study  and  Credits 

The  course  of  study  includes  the  branches  taught  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  high  schools  of  the  State,  also  subjects  usually 
included  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of  standard  colleges.  In 
addition  to  the  Academic  branches  the  following  required  courses  are 
given  : 

Elementary  Psychology,  School  Management,  General  Method  of 
the  Recitation,  Elementary  History  of  Education,  Grammar  School  Meth- 
ods, Primary  Methods,  Practice  Teaching,  General  Psychology,  Child 
Study,  Secondary  Education,  School  Administration,  School  Law,  School 
Sanitation,  and  Educational  Psychology.  In  addition  courses  are  offered 
in  Advanced  History  of  Education,  Agriculture,  Cooking,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Industrial  Arts,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Home  and  Farm  Book- 
keeping, Household  Sanitation,  etc. 

By  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  credits  required  for 
graduation  in  the  Academic  Course  have  been  raised  from  222  to  235,  and 
in  the  Normal  Course  from  90  to  100.  Some  important  changes  which 
this  regulation  permitted  were  to  require  in  the  Academic  Course  Cooking 
or  Agriculture,  Home  and  Farm  Bookkeeping,  and  additional  work  in 
Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  In  addition  to  the  required  work  in 
the  Academic  Course,  including  the  professional  subjects,  two  credits  in 
Drawing  and  two  credits  in  Music,  or  four  credits  in  either  Vocal  Music 
or  Drawing,  are  required.  Special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  re- 
quirements in  the  English  Courses. 

After  a  full  investigation  the  faculty  decided  to  offer  special  certifi- 
cates in  Domestic  Science,  Manual  Training,  and  Agriculture,  to  students 
who  meet  the  prescribed  requirements.  Each  course  as  outlined  will 
require  two  years  for  completion,  and  while  the  certificate  granted  does 
not  exempt  the  holder  from  taking  the  examinations  prescribed  by  law,  it 
is  intended  to  give  the  student  preparation  for  teaching  in  these  depart- 
ments in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  courses  are  given  in  detail 
in  the  Bulletin,  Vol.  III.,  No.  1. 

I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  requirements 
made  for  these  special  certificates  and  recommend  that  they  be  recog- 
nized as  teachers'  license  under  the  law  exempting  graduates  of  the  State 
Normal  School  from  examination. 
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The  work  in  the  Observation  and  Practice  School  could  be  done  in 
a  much  more  satisfactory  way  if  better  accommodations  were  provided 
for  this  important  department  of  Normal  School  work.  At*the  present 
time  this  school  occupies  four  recitation  rooms  in  the  main  building  and 
affords  opportunity  only  for  practice  teaching.  Conditions  are  far  from 
satisfactory  relative  to  the  important  matters  of  rural-school  management, 
sanitation,  decoration,  play-grounds,  school  gardens,  etc.,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  within  a  year  or  two,  at  most,  a  model  rural-school  building  conveni- 
ently located  on  the  school  grounds  may  be  erected  and  equipped  for  the 
use  of  the  Observation  and  Practice  School. 

Agriculture 

Special  attention  has  been  given  throughout  the  year  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Three  acres  of  ground  have 
been  set  aside  as  a  school  garden,  in  which  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
grow  vegetables  that  can  be  used  in  the  boarding  department. 

Enough  hay  was  grown  on  the  farm  and  saved  to  supply  the  team 
for  more  than  a  year.  About  six  acres  were  cultivated  in  corn  with  a  fair 
yield.  The  sale  of  hogs  fed  from  the  kitchen  slops  amounted  to  about 
$150.00  for  the  year.  The  farm  equipment  consists  of  two  mules,  one 
two-horse  wagon,  one  turning  plow,  one  sub-soil  plow,  six  wheel  plows, 
one  cultivator,  one  disc  harrow,  one  drag  harrow,  one  mower,  one  rake, 
and  a  supply  of  garden  tools,  such  as  rakes,  hoes,  spades,  etc.  The  re- 
port of  the  head  of  the  department,  Professor  W.  T.  Sowder.  shows  that 
the  receipts  from  the  farm  during  the  year  amounted  to  $419.50.  To  this 
should  be  added  104  days'  work  with  man  and  team  on  the  campus  during 
the  year,  amounting  to  $362.00;  making  the  total  cash  value  of  the  depart- 
ment to  the  school  for  the  year  $781.50. 

The  department  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  the  successful 
teaching  of  the  courses  offered. 

The  work  in  the  Manual  Training  Department  has  been  popular 
with  the  students  and  large  classes  were  organized  in  all  the  courses  of- 
fered. The  total  estimated  value  of  the  equipment  and  supplies  in  this 
department  is  $1,280.57.  This  includes  tools  and  equipment  bought  to  the 
amount  of  $411.59,  equipment  made  by  the  students  amounting  to  $898.54, 
and  supplies  on  hand  including  lumber,  hardware,  paints,  etc.,  amounting 
to  $60.44.  During  the  year  there  was  made  by  the  students  for  other  de- 
partments equipment  amounting  to  $351.10,  and  furniture  made  by  students 
for  their  own  use  amounted  to  $105.00.  This,  together  with  the  equip- 
ment made  for  the  department,  made  the  cash  value  of  all  products  for  the 
year  total  $680.39. 

Domestic  Science  and  Art 

Large  classes  were  organized  in  all  the  courses  in  Domestic  Science 
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and  Arts,  fully  employing  the  time  of  the  head  of  the  Department  and  the 
assistant.  In  addition  special  help  was  given  by  one  or  two  members  of 
the  Senior  Class.  This  department  is  growing  in  popularity  and  useful- 
ness. Nearly  all  the  equipment  has  been  made  in  the  School.  The  space 
set  aside  for  this  department  is  limited  and  much  better  work  could  be 
done  if  more  room  could  be  provided. 

In  connection  with  the  Domestic  Science  Department  a  lunch 
counter  is  operated,  which  has  been  patronized  by  teachers  and  students. 
The  total  profits  for  the  lunch  department  for  the  year  aggregated  more 
than  three  hundred  dollars,  which  was  expended  by  the  department  in 
paying  salaries  of  assistants  in  the  department  and  in  adding  to  the  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  furnishings. 

Science 

Additional  equipment  has  been  purchased  for  the  laboratories  in 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Physiology,  and  Zoology.  These  depart- 
ments, while  they  do  not  have  sufficient  laboratory  room,  are  reasonably 
well  equipped  for  giving  thorough  instruction  in  the  courses  provided. 

A  complete  Universal  Balopticon  with  all  attachments  was  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  School,  and  not  only  contributes  to  the  interest  of  the 
work  in  these  departments  but  is  used  in  other  school  exercises. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  within  a  few  years  an  agriculture  and 
science  building  may  be  provided  that  will  afford  larger  laboratories  and 
better  means  for  giving  instruction  in  these  important  departments  of  the 
School. 

Library 

The  Library,  while  not  large,  is  select  and  is  of  invaluable  service 
in  the  work  of  the  School.  Books  amounting  in  value  to  about  one  thou- 
sand dollars  have  been  purchased  since  the  opening  of  the  School  on  the 
approval  of  the  Library  Committee.  A  number  of  the  best  magazines  and 
periodicals  and  Tennessee  weekly  and  daily  papers  come  to  the  reading 
room.  It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  five  hundred  dollars  be  set 
aside  to  purchase  additional  books  for  the  coming  year.  All  the  shelves 
and  cases  in  the  Library  have  been  made  under  the  direction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Manual  Training. 

Museum 

In  the  library  is  placed  the  very  valuable  museum  of  minerals  and 
stones,  Indian  curios,  war  relics,  papers,  and  pamphlets,  donated  by  Rev. 
Franklin  P.  Baxter,  also  a  very  complete  collection  of  paper  currency  of 
the  United  States  dating  from  the  Colonial  Period  and  including  many  rare 
specimens  of  fractional  state  and  county  currency. 
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Student  Organizations 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  two  literary  societies,  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  for  the  young  men  and  the  Sapphonian  for  the  young  women, 
were  organized.  Later  another  literary  society  for  young  women,  the 
Mary  Moore  Davis,  was  organized.  These  three  literary  societies  and  the 
very  strong  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  hold  regular  weekly 
meetings  and  maintain  active  organizations  throughout  the  school  year. 
The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  sent  delegates  to  the  annual  convention  at  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  school  organizations,  all  the  counties 
represented  had  their  county  clubs,  which  were  influential  in  the  life  of 
the  School.  The  Glee  Club,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Rankin,  and  the 
School  Chorus,  directed  by  Professor  D.  R.  Haworth,  contribute  to  the 
interest  and  success  of  the  School. 

Athletics 

In  the  absence  of  an  athletic  director  the  instruction  in  the  physical 
training  of  students  has  been  given  by  Professor  D.  S.  Burleson  for  the 
young  men,  and  Miss  Frances  Peirce  for  young  women.  All  students 
take  exercises  in  physical  training.  Basket-ball  and  baseball  teams  were 
organized  and  a  number  of  interschool  contests  were  held.  Four  good 
tennis  courts  were  constructed,  which  gave  opportunity  for  delightful 
recreation  for  a  large  number  of  students.  Eight  open-air  swings  were 
erected,  also  two  cross  bars  and  one  pair  of  rings  for  the  use  of  the  School. 
A  good  baseball  field  has  been  graded  and  it  is  hoped  within  a  year  or 
two  to  erect  a  grandstand  on  this  field.  Some  equipment  has  been  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  but  the  room  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose is  not  altogether  suitable  for  gymnasium  purposes. 

Publications 

The  School  publishes  regularly  in  July,  October,  January,  and  April 
of  each  year  a  Bulletin  giving  information  as  to  the  work,  progress,  and 
activities  of  the  school.  Bulletin  No.  1  was  the  regular  catalog  number 
for  the  year  1911-12,  with  announcements  for  1912-13.  Bulletin  No.  2  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  public-school  conditions  in  Washington  County. 
Bulletin  No.  3  was  the  first  Annual  Report  of  the  President,  and  Bulletin 
No.  4  contained  complete  announcements  for  the  Summer  Term. 

The  student  body,  under  Faculty  direction,  publishes  throughout  the 
year  a  very  creditable  school  Journal,  "The  East  Tennessee  Teacher." 
Both  the  Bulletin  and  the  Teacher  have  been  admitted  to  the  mails  as 
second-class  matter. 

Farm  and  Garden 


The  school  garden  is  the  outdoor  laboratory  for  the  Agricultural 
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Department.  In  this  laboratory  are  worked  out  studies  of  fertilizers,  tillage, 
varieties,  rotations,  succession  crops,  cover  crops,  etc.  In  the  Observation 
School  Garden  much  interest  was  aroused  by  the  prizes  offered  for  best 
individual  school  gardens. 

Prizes  and  Awards 

Six  prizes  of  ten  dollars  each  in  gold  were  offered  and  awarded 
during  the  year. 

1st.  For  best  individual  exhibit  in  Cooking.  By  Mrs.  George  L. 
Carter. 

2d.    For  best  record  in  Chemistry.    By  Hon.  George  L.  Carter. 
3d.    For  best  individual  exhibit  in  Sewing.    By  Mr.  J.  E.  Brading. 
4th.    For  best  exhibit  in  Manual  Training.    By  Mr.  J.  Fred  Johnson. 
5th.    For  best  garden  plot.    By  Mr.  Guy  L.  Smith. 
6th.    For  best  record  in  Spelling.    By  Mr.  J.  E.  Crouch. 

Campus 

Throughout  the  year  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  campus. 
In  the  fall  the  entire  campus  was  sowed  in  rye.  In  the  early  spring  this 
was  turned  under,  the  ground  cut  with  a  disc  harrow,  dragged,  and  the 
entire  campus  was  sowed  in  blue  grass.  With  some  additional  attention 
the  school  grounds  will  be  covered  by  a  beautiful  blue-grass  sod.  The 
walks  and  driveways  have  been  kept  in  good  condition.  Nearly  all  the 
ireej  and  shrubs  planted  the  year  before  had  a  good  growth,  but  were 
damaged  to  a  considerable  extent  by  a  severe  hail  storm. 

The  grove  beyond  the  girls'  dormitory  had  the  underbrush  cut  out 
and  will  be  sowed  in  blue  grass  in  the  early  spring.  Those  who  visit 
the  Normal  School  are  struck  by  the  natural  attractiveness  of  the  campus 
and  by  the  splendid  progress  that  has  been  made  in  beautifying  the 

grounds. 

Expenses 

All  of  the  expenses  in  the  State  Normal  School  except  for  board 
are  fi:  d  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  cost  of  board  during  the 
year  was  as  follows:  For  the  first  month,  1VA  cents  a  meal;  second 
month,  11  cents  a  meal;  for  the  remaining  months  of  the  year,  10 
cents  a  meal.  The  success  of  this  department  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
vt  y  efficient  management  of  the  matron,  Mrs.  Mary  Moore  Davis. 

During  the  Spring  Term  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  member- 
ship o,  the  school  were  compelled,  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  dormitory 
accom  i  >  lations,  to  find  lodging  in  private  homes.    Desirable  rooms  with 
,  >:   thing  furnished  were  had  at  a  cost  to  the  student  of  four  dollars  a 

men;  i. 
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Health  Record 

During  the  year  but  few  absences  from  school  duty  were  caused  by 
illness,  and  no  serious  case  of  illness  occurred  among  the  students.  It  is 
believed  that  the  health  record  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  school.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  building  and  dormi- 
tory, and  instruction  is  given  in  all  departments  of  the  School  in  matters 
of  personal,  home,  and  school  hygiene. 

Discipline 

The  management  of  the  School  has  been  an  easy  problem  to  work 
out,  and  is  almost  entirely  student  self-government.  The  class  of  students 
that  come  to  us  have  a  definite  purpose  and  understand  that  the  profes- 
sion for  which  they  are  preparing  has  high  standards  and  ideals.  They 
conform  to  these  regulations  of  their  own  volition  and  in  only  a  very  few 
instances  has  it  been  necessary  for  any  member  of  the  faculty  to  confer 
with  any  student  relative  to  improper  conduct. 

School  Records 

An  excellent  system  of  school  records  is  kept.  These  show  every 
important  fact  related  to  the  student's  connection  with  the  School  from 
the  day  of  his  entrance  to  the  time  of  his  leaving,  and  provide  for  a  rec- 
ord of  his  work  after  graduation.  The  system  was  planned  and  is  being- 
kept  in  a  most  accurate  and  business-like  way  by  Dean  C.  Hodge  Mathes. 

Faculty  Meetings 

The  faculty  meets  regularly  every  two  weeks.  At  these  meetings 
reports  of  committees  are  made  and  individual  reports  are  submitted. 
Nearly  all  the  time  at  faculty  meetings  is  devoted  to  discussions  of  the 
larger  and  more  vital  problems  of  education,  with  special  reference  to 
East  Tennessee  and  the  work  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

Students'  Homes 

The  Commtttee  on  Students'  Homes,  of  which  Prof.  C.  E.  Rogers 
is  the  efficient  chairman,  makes  all  arrangements  for  lodging  and  board 
for  students  who  cannot  find  accommodations  in  the  dormitory,  or  who 
do  not  wish  to  board  in  the  school  dining  hall.  In  this  very  important 
work  the  committee  has  been  given  invaluable  assistance  by  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  which  has  its  committees  meet  all  trains  at  the  opening  of  each  term. 

School  Tickets 

The  Southern  Railway  is  selling  to  students  living  on  its  line  be- 
tween Bristol  and  Greeneville,  special  forty-six  trip  commutation  tickets. 
Equally  favorable  rates  are  being  offered  by  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  and 
Ohio  Railway  at  all  its  Tennessee  stations,  and  by  the  East  Tennessee  and 
Western  North  Carolina  Railway  stations. 
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Publicity 

Through  the  splendid  co-operation  of  the  East  Tennessee  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  the  work  of  the  State  Normal  School  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  East  Tennessee  in  a  most  helpful  and  ef- 
fective way.  The  Bulletins  of  the  school  are  sent  regularly  to  all  county 
superintendents,  members  of  boards  of  education,  and  teachers.  The 
extension  work  done  by  members  of  the  faculty  in  almost  every  county 
has  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  people  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
School. 

Extension  Work 

Believing  that  the  most  effective  work  of  a  State  Normal  School 
ean  be  done  in  the  several  counties  at  sessions  of  the  county  court,  school 
rallies,  teachers'  meetings,  agricultural  meetings,  good-roads  meetings, 
school  commencements,  etc.,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  State  Normal 
School  to  accept  invitations  to  such  meetings,  and  during  the  year  a  ma- 
jority of  the  East  Tennessee  counties  have  been  visited  once  or  more  by 
the  President,  Dean,  or  some  member  of  the  faculty.  In  this  way  the 
Normal  School  hopes  to  co-operate  with  all  movements  for  improving  the 
life  of  our  people. 

Positions  for  Graduates 

The  Normal  School,  through  its  Committee  on  Appointments  and 
Employment,  has  been  of  service  to  both  Boards  of  Education  and  the 
graduates  of  the  School,  in  supplying  positions  with  suitable  and  efficient 
teachers.  The  Boards  of  Education  throughout  East  Tennessee  were  in- 
vited to  notify  the  Normal  School  of  vacancies  and  this  request  met  with 
hearty  co-operation.  All  who  received  the  certificates  of  the  School  last 
year  found  desirable  positions  and  are  now  contributing  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  schools  in  the  counties  where  they  are  teaching. 

In  addition  to  the  employment  of  graduates,  a  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  School  secured  positions,  and  the  undergraduates  will  return 
to  the  School  for  further  work  at  the  close  of  their  terms. 

Aims  and  Policy 

The  East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School  hopes  to  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  the  educational  problems  in  the  State  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  the  East  Tennessee  public  schools.  The  report  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  census  of  1910  reveal 
many  school  conditions  which  are  being  given  careful  study  by  the 
Normal  School.    Some  of  these  conditions  are  as  follows  : 

1.  There  is  a  large  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  scholastic  popu- 
lation. 

2.  Many  children  who  should  be  in  school  are  not  enrolled. 

3.  Of  those  enrolled  a  large  number  are  irregular  in  attendence. 
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4.  Of  the  total  enrollment  nearly  one-third  is  found  in  the  first 

grade. 

5.  A  large  majority  of  the  school  children  quit  school  before 
reaching  the  fourth  grade. 

6.  Very  few  children  complete  the  elementary-school  course. 

7.  Nearly  all  the  country  schools  are  one-room,  one-teacher 
schools. 

8.  The  average  expenditure  for  public  schools  per  child  per  year 
is  very  low. 

9.  The  average  value  of  schoolhouses  indicates  very  inferior  school 
buildings  and  equipment. 

10.  The  school  term  is  only  about  five  months. 

11.  The  average  yearly  salary  of  teachers  indicates  a  low  grade  of 
teaching  efficiency. 

While  the  purpose  of  the  State  Normal  School,  as  declared  by  the 
General  Education  Law,  is  "for  the  education  aiid professional  training  of 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State,"  in  a  broader  sense  it  is  in- 
terested in  the  investigation  of  all  the  problems  given  above,  and  others, 
looking  to  bettering  the  condition  of  the  people  throughout  the  territory 
which  it  was  established  to  serve. 

Needs 

In  the  first  annual  report  attention  was  called  to  the  needs  for  an 
additional  dormitory  for  young  women,  a  dormitory  for  young  men,  addi- 
tional kitchen  and  dining-room  accommodations,  for  additional  room  for 
the  work  in  Agriculture  and  Science,  for  a  Library  building,  and  for  in- 
creased maintenance  fund.  The  Legislature  of  1913  provided  the  addi- 
tional maintenance  fund  and  out  of  the  money  saved  by  practicing  strict 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  maintenance  fund  a  sufficient  amount 
was  provided  for  the  enlargement  of  kitchen  and  dining-room  accommo- 
dations. The  meeting  of  these  two  pressing  needs  will  be  of  great  help. 
At  the  present  time  the  most  imperative  needs  are  as  follows  : 

1st.  In  the  dormitory  for  women  there  are  forty-four  bed-rooms. 
One  of  these  is  used  by  the  Matron,  leaving  forty-three  available  for  the 
use  of  young  women.  These  forty-three  rooms  should  accommodate 
eighty-six  lodgers,  but  last  year  one  hundred  and  seventeen  young  women 
found  lodging  in  the  dormitory  during  the  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer 
Terms.  Even  after  this  overcrowding  more  than  seventy-five  young 
women  during  the  Spring  Term  and  a  larger  number  during  the  Summer 
Term  were  forced  to  find  lodging  in  private  homes  at  great  inconven- 
ience and  at  an  increased  expense.  An  additional  dormitory  for  young 
women  is  an  imperative  need  if  the  School  is  to  be  developed  as  it  should 
be.  The  State  should  provide  additional  lodging  for  at  least  two  hundred 
women,  making  it  possible  for  at  least  three  hundred  to  be  cared  for  in 
the  dormitories. 
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2d.  No  dormitory  has  been  provided  for  young  men,  consequently 
all  male  students  must  find  lodging  in  private  homes.  This  condition  not 
only  makes  the  school  less  attractive  to  men  but  adds  very  materially  to 
the  expense  of  those  who  do  attend.  A  dormitory  that  will  accommodate 
at  least  one  hundred  young  men  is  needed,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  State  Board  will  make  provision  for  such  accommodations  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date.  The  cost  of  lodging  in  private  homes  is  from  $4.00  to 
$5.00  a  month,  while  in  the  dormitory  it  would  be  reduced  from  $2.00  to 
$3.00  a  month.  The  welfare  of  the  public-school  system  depends  in  a 
large  measure  upon  having  employed  in  the  schools  a  number  of  educated 
and  trained  male  teachers. 

3d.  Every  room  in  the  main  building  has  been  occupied  and  some 
of  the  departments  are  badly  overcrowded.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  classes  in  Agriculture,  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science,  and  the 
Sciences.  It  is  impossible  to  provide  sufficient  rooms  for  laboratories  in 
this  building,  and  an  additional  building  is  needed  to  meet,  not  only  the 
demands  of  the  school,  but  the  demands  of  modern  education  for  efficient 
work  in  these  overcrowded  departments.  I  recommend,  very  earnestly, 
that  the  State  Board  of  Education  provide  for  the  erection  of  an  Agricul- 
ture and  Science  building  sufficiently  large  to  take  care  of  all  the  work  in 
these  important  departments,  and  fully  equipped  with  everything  neces- 
sary for  their  successful  operation. 

4th.  The  School  Library,  which  must  be  made  an  important  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  Normal  School,  and  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  life  and  progress  of  the  students,  has  not  been  adequately  provided  for. 
It  has  been  possible  to  set  aside  for  its  use  only  one  room  in  the  main  or 
academic  building,  and  already  the  demands  made  upon  it  are  greater 
than  the  accommodations  provided.  The  importance  of  the  Library  is  so 
great  and  its  need  by  the  student  body  and  the  School  so  imperative,  that 
I  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  a  library  building. 

5th.  The  Observation  and  Practice  School  is  an  essential  factor  of 
Normal  School  work.  It  is  the  laboratory  in  which  the  theories  of  the 
class  rooms  are  put  to  actual  test  and  where  the  strength  and  weaknesses 
of  prospective  teachers  are  revealed  in  actual  work.  Under  present  con- 
ditions this  department  cannot  do  satisfactory  work.  Four  recitation 
rooms  in  the  main  building  have  been  set  aside  for  this  school,  and  while 
the  arrangements  in  force  give  opportunity  for  practice  teaching  they  do 
not  make  it  possible  to  teach  country-school  management,  sanitation,  gar- 
dening, recreation,  and  other  important  elements  that  should  enter  into 
every  rural  school.  The  importance  of  this  work  is  so  great  that  I  recom- 
mend that  the  State  Board  provide  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a 
model  rural-school  building,  conveniently  located  on  the  school  grounds, 
where  all  the  factors  and  elements  that  should  enter  into  country-school 
life  may  be  demonstrated. 
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6th.  The  State,  through  the  wise  and  far-seeing  policy  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  has  made  a  successful  beginning  with  its  Normal 
Schools,  planning  on  broad  and  generous  lines.  The  investment  already 
made,  to  be  preserved  and  made  to  yield  the  largest  returns,  must  be 
materially  added  to  by  the  State.  The  local  committees  in  providing  the 
original  building  fund  have  done  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them. 
The  needs  for  an  additional  dormitory  for  women,  a  dormitory  for  young 
men,  an  agriculture  and  science  building,  a  library  building,  and  an  Ob- 
servation and  Practice  School  are  reasonable,  and  are  imperative  if  the 
School  is  to  contribute  to  the  progress  of  the  public-school  system  in  full 
measure.  The  biggest  business  in  which  the  State  is  or  can  be  engaged 
is  the  proper  education  and  training  of  its  children,  and  in  this  work  the 
teacher  is  the  dominant  factor.  If  the  teacher  is  to  be  professionally  edu- 
cated and  trained,  and  the  welfare  of  the  State  demands  it,  adequate  pro- 
vision must  be  made  through  the  Normal  School  for  giving  this  training; 
and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  prime  function  of  the  Normal 
School  is  to  educate  and  train  teachers  for  the  public  elementary  schools 
of  the  State. 


The  student  body  has  been  loyal  to  the  ideals  of  the  School  and 
responsive  to  every  call.  The  citizens  of  Johnson  City  and  Washington 
County  have  continued  to  give  their  most  loyal  support  to  the  faculty  and 
School.  The  county  and  city  superintendents,  and  members  of  the  boards 
of  education,  without  exception,  have  been  most  cordial  in  their  co-op- 
eration. The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  members 
of  the  Local  Committee  of  the  State  Board  have,  at  all  times,  given  help- 
ful counsel  and  shown  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  School.  The 
co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  State  Board  has  been  cordial,  gener- 
ous, and  helpful,  and  to  each  member  I  return  my  sincerest  thanks.  The 
members  of  the  faculty  have  worked  in  the  utmost  harmony,  both  with 
me  and  among  each  other,  and  have  been  uniformly  zealous  in  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  the  School,  and  have  shown  true  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State. 


Conclusion 


Respectfully  submitted, 


» 


President. 


State  Normal  School 

December  1,  1913. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 


On  November  17  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  each  county 
superintendent  in  East  Tennessee  : 

"Please  answer  the  questions  below  and  kindly  return  sheet  at  your 
earliest  convenience  in  the  enclosed  return-addressed  envelop.  I  want 
to  include  your  answers  in  a  general  report  I  am  making  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sidney  G.  Gilbreath, 

President. 

Below  are  given  the  questions,  and  the  answers  received  to  date, 
December  1,  1913,  from  county  superintendents  : 

Question  1 .  Bonds  voted  by  County  Court  since  De- 
cember 31,  1 912,  for  building,  repairing,  and  furnishing 
school  ho  uses  ? 

Question  2.  If  no  bonds  have  been  voted  what  are 
your  plans  for  providing  a  building  fund  ? 

ANSWERS 

Anderson.    "Plan  to  obtain  a  bond  issue  in  January." 
Blount.    "No  definite  plan." 

Campbell.  "We  have  no  definite  arrangement.  I  am  going  to  ask  our 
court  to  issue  bonds  or  give  an  extra  levy." 

Carter.    "None.    Only  the  public  school-funds." 

Claiborne.  "A  certain  amount  is  set  aside  from  our  school  funds — not 
less  than  $5,000  annually." 

Cocke.  "At  next  term  of  court  I  shall  make  an  effort  to  get  bonds  voted 
sufficient  to  meet  our  entire  building  expenses;  otherwise,  if  I  fail, 
we  can  build  only  about  five  houses  each  year." 

Grainger.  "No  plans  outside  of  using  the  school  fund  as  we  have  been 
heretofore  have  been  decided  upon." 

Hamblen.  "To  have  county  court  issue  bonds  the  first  Monday  in  Janu- 
ary." 

Hamilton.  "An  Act  was  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  authorizing  us  to 
issue  $200,000  school-building  bonds,  which  will  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  condition  of  the  bond  market  will  permit  the  issue." 

Hancock.  "We  have  a  bond  fund  of  $5,000,  of  which  I  am  advertising 
$2,000  for  sale  to  erect  buildings  next  year." 
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Hawkins.  "We  are  working  to  have  bonds  issued  at  the  January  term  of 
the  county  court  to  the  amount  of  $25,000.  These  bonds  are  of 
special  importance  because  we  are  planning  to  consolidate  schools 
and  need  the  bonds  in  putting  up  the  buildings." 

James.    "The^public-school  funds." 

Jefferson.  "No  bonds  have  been  issued.  If,  after  a  personal  canvass  of 
the  court,  I  find  it  possible  I  shall  ask  for  a  bond  issue." 

Johnson.  "To  ask  the  court  to  provide  for  this  fund  out  of  the  general 
fund  for  the  next  year." 

Loudon.  "To  get  the  county  court  to  vote  some  bonds  at  the  January  or 
April  term." 

McMinn.  "We  are  planning  a  campaign  for  bonds  for  building  pur» 
poses." 

Meigs.  "No  plan.  All  buildings  and  repairs  have,  so  far,  come  out  of 
the  common  school  fund." 

Monroe.  "Out  of  the  general  levy  the  Board  has  built  new  houses  and  is 
planning  to  do  likewise  this  year.    Not  a  good  plan." 

Morgan.    "From  common  fund." 

Polk.  "The  county  court  has  authorized  the  Chairman  to  issue  $10,000 
in  interest-bearing  notes  when  needed." 

Sequatchie.    "No  bonds  have  been  voted." 

Sevier.  "We  built  several  houses  last  year  out  of  the  school  fund  sup- 
plemented by  a  liberal  subscription  by  the  people.  We  are 
building  but  very  little  this  year." 

Sullivan.  "So  far  cost  of  buildings  and  repairs  has  been  paid  for  from 
the  general  school  fund." 

Unicoi.  "The  County  Board  of  Educalion  has  thus  far  built  all  the 
school  houses  and  furnished  the  same." 

Washington.  "To  secure,  if  possible,  a  special  levy  of  not  less  than  five 
cents  on  each  $100  worth  of  taxable  property." 

Question  3 .    How  much  money  lists  been  raised  since 
December  31,  1912,  for  school  libraries? 

ANSWERS 

Anderson.    "By  schools,  $65;  from  the  State,  $65;  Total  $130.00." 
Blount.    "By  schools,  $40;  from  the  State,  $20;  Total  $60.00." 
Bradley.    "By  schools,  $315.41;  from  the  State,  $107.70;  Total,  423.11." 
Campbell.    "By  schools,  nothing;  from  the  State,  nothing;  Total,  noth- 
ing." 
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Carter.    "By  schools,  $45;  from  the  State,  $45;  Total,  $90.00" 
Claiborne.    "By  schools,  $100;  from  the  State,  $100;  Total,  $200.00." 
Cocke.    "By  schools,  $557.65;  from  the  State,  504.15;  Total  $1061.80." 
Grainger.    "By  schools,  $92.92;  from  the  State,  $92.92;  Total,  $185.84." 
Greene.    "By  schools,  $125;  from  the  State,  $100;  Total,  225.00." 
Hamblen.    "By  schools,  $455;  from  .the  State,  $111;  Total,  $566.00." 
Hamilton.    "By  schools,  $300.00;  from  the  State,  $50;  Total,  $350.00." 
Hancock.    "By  schools,  $100;  from  the  State,  $30;  Total,  $130.00." 
Hawkins.    "By  schools,  $85;  from  the  State,  $85;  Total,  $170.00." 
James.    "By  schools,  $25.75;  from  the  State,  $25.75;  Total,  $51.50." 
Jefferson.    "By  schools,  $101;  from  the  State,  $101;  Total,  $202.00" 
Johnson.    "By  schools,  $170;  from  the  State,  170;  Total,  $340.00" 
Knox.    "By  schools,  $850;  from  the  State,  $850;  Total,  1700.00" 
Loudon.    "By  schools,  nothing;  from  the  State,  nothing;  Total,  nothing 
McMinn.    "By  schools,  $200;  from  the  State,  $200;  Total,  $400.00" 
Marion.    "By  schools,  $179.25;  from  the  State,  $179.25;  Total,  $358.50." 
Meigs.    "By  schools,  nothing;  from  the  State,  nothing;  Total,  nothing.' 
Monroe.    "By  schools,  $183.15;  from  the  State,  $158.15;  Total,  $341.30." 
Morgan.    "By  schools,  $25;  from  the  State,  $25;  Total,  $50.00" 
Roane.    "By  schools,  $110;  from  the  State,  $110;  Total,  $220.00." 
Sequatchie.    "By  schools,  $105;  from  the  State,  $105;  Total,  $210.00" 
Sevier.    "By  schools,  $40;  from  the  State,  $40;  Total,  $80.00" 
Sullivan.    "By  schools,  $90;  from  the  State,  $90;  Total,  $180.00" 
Unicoi.    "By  schools,  $10;  from  the  State,  nothing;  Total  $10.00" 
Union.    "By  schools,  $25;  from  the  State,  $25;  Total,  $50.00" 
Washington.    "By  schools,  $297.90;   from   the   State,   $212.37;  Total, 
$510.27." 

Question  4.  In  the  employment  of  teachers  is  any 
preference  given  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School? 
If  so,  in  what  way  ? 

ANSWERS 

Anderson.  "Yes,  by  allowing  larger  salary  for  credits  obtained,  and  by 
preference  in  employment." 

Blount.    "We  select  Normal  students  first." 

Bradley.  "First  consideration  by  Board  in  electing  teachers.  Higher 
salaries  paid.  All  teachers  who  have  attended  the  Normal  have 
been  given  an  increase  in  salary  of  not  less  than  $5  a  month." 

Campbell.    "We  have  never  had  any  graduates  from  the  State  Normal." 

Carter.    "Increase  in  salary  and  better  positions." 

Claiborne.  "Teachers  who  have  had  Normal  training  have  been  placed 
in  our  most  advanced  and  best  paid  schools." 
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Cocke.  "Some  raise  in  salary.  I  think  we  shall  have  a  definite  rule  con- 
cerning this  for  next  year." 

Grainger.  "No  definite  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Board  giving 
Normal  School  graduates  preference." 

Greene.  "Preference  is  given  State  Normal  students  in  location  and  a 
ten  per  cent,  raise  in  salary." 

Hamblen.  "But  little  preference,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  One  graduate  got  an 
increase  of  $10.00  a  month." 

Hamilton.  "Yes.  They  are  given  preference  over  teachers  who  have 
had  no  experience  or  professional  training." 

Hancock.    "No.    We  have  no  graduates  from  the  Normal  School." 

Hawkins.  "The  teachers  attending  the  Normal  School  were  given  an 
increase  of  about  ten  per  cent,  in  their  salary." 

James.    "Yes,  better  salary  by  $5  a  month." 

Jefferson.    "Yes.    Better  positions  and  from  $2  to  $10  more  per  month." 

Johnson.    "Employed  first  and  are  paid  better  salaries." 

Knox.  "Preference  always  given  Normal  graduates.  Increase  of  $5  per 
month  on  salary  until  maximum  salary  reached." 

Loudon.  "Teachers  are  given  a  $5  per  month  raise  in  salary  for  attending 
the  State  Normal  School.  Normal  students  are  first  choice  in 
selecting  new  teachers." 

McMinn.  "They  are  given  the  more  desirable  locations  with  a  $5  increase 
in  salary." 

Marion.    "Yes,  better  salaries." 

Meigs.  "No  preference,  since  we  have  had  no  applicants  who  have 
graduated  at  the  State  Normal  School." 

Monroe.    "Yes,  placing  them  first,  best  schools,  best  salaries." 

Morgan.    "None  this  year." 

Polk.    "Yes,  by  giving  them  better  schools." 

Roane.    "We  give  them  preference  with  $5  additional  salary." 

Sevier.  "We  give  State  Normal  teachers  our  best  positions  with  an  in- 
crease of  salary  above  untrained  teachers. 

Sullivan.    "Yes,  preference  in  location  and  salary." 

Unicoi.    "Yes,  State  Normal  graduates  are  considered  first." 

Washington.    "They  are  given  best  positions  and  highest  salaries." 
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Question  5.  Have  any  Normal  School  students 
taught  in  your  county  this  year?  If  so,  how  has  the  Normal 
influenced  their  teaching  ? 

ANSWERS 
Anderson.    "Yes.    Teaching  much  better.*' 

Blount.  "Yes.  They  have  better  school  spirit  and  higher  ideals  of 
school  work." 

Bradley.  "They  have  increased  the  efficiency  of  our  teaching  force  a 
great  deal.  They  are  full  of  new  ideas  and  add  life  and  vigor  to 
the  schools  in  which  they  teach.    All  are  doing  good  work." 

Campbell.  "We  had  two  from  the  State  Normal.  Their  work  is  a  good 
recommendation  for  the  Normal  School." 

Carter.    "Several  have  taught.    All  have  made  marked  improvement." 

Claiborne.  "Yes.  The  work  done  has  been  very  good  and  in  advance 
of  our  average  teacher's  work." 

Cocke.  "We  have  five  teachers  of  Normal  School  training  to  a  year's 
extent,  and  I  find,  without  exception,  that  they  are  more  progres- 
sive in  their  work." 

Grainger.    "Very  much.    They  are  broader,  more  active  and  influential." 

Greene.  "They  have  new  ideas  of  what  it  takes  to  make  a  successful 
school." 

Hamblen.  "All  of  them  are  doing  splendid  work.  Their  work  is  much 
above  that  of  the  average  teacher." 

Hamilton.  "Yes.  Their  work  is  far  superior  to  that  of  teachers  who 
have  had  no  Normal  training." 

Hancock.  "Yes." 

Hawkins.  "Some  of  our  most  successful  schools  are  taught  by  Normal 
students.  These  students  are  putting  into  practice  some  of  the  good 
things  learned  at  the  Normal  School." 

James.  "Yes." 

Jefferson.  "Yes.  "They  have  been  very  materially  helped  by  their 
Normal  training. 

Johnson.  "Yes.  Methods  much  improved  and  interest  greater.  Promo- 
tion of  pupils  more  certain." 

Knox.    "Yes.    Results  more  satisfactory.    Send  me  more  graduates." 

Loudon.  "Yes.  Our  best  teachers  spent  part  of  the  year  in  the  East 
Tennessee  State  Normal.  Those  who  attended  last  year  are  giving 
much  better  work  than  ever  before." 
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McMinn.  "We  have  eleven  teachers  who  look  the  summer  work  at  the 
State  Normal  School.  There  is  a  very  noticeable  improvement 
in  their  work.  Their  love  for  teaching  is  increased  and  they  rec- 
ognize the  benefits  of  the  Normal  school  training  and  are  anxious 
to  attend  again." 

Marion.    "Yes.    Better  methods." 

Meigs.  "We  have  only  one  teacher  who  has  attended  the  Normal  School. 
Her  teaching  is  fair." 

Monroe.  "Yes.  Enables  them  to  see  that  there  is  something  definite  to 
be  aimed  at,  and  they  are  trying  to  make  others  see  this." 

Morgan.  "Yes." 

Polk.  "Yes,  four  graduates;  six  students;  twenty-seven  summer  school 
students.  The  Normal  School  has  influenced  their  teaching  for 
good." 

Roane.    "Yes  it  is  good.    Entirely  satisfactory  to  Board." 

Sequatchie.    "No  Normal  School  students  have  taught  in  our  county." 

Sevier.  "We  have  had  only  one,  a  beginner,  but  her  work  has  been 
splendid." 

Sullivan.    "Yes,  a  great  improvement  as  to  the  quality  of  work." 

Unicoi.  "Yes,  two  Normal  School  graduates  and  a  number  of  students 
have  taught  this  year.  The  Normal  methods  and  spirit  are  the 
leaven  permeating  our  schools." 

Union.  "I  notice  that  the  schools  taught  by  Normal  School  students  are 
better  in  discipline  and  are  better  schools  in  general  than  others." 

Washington.  "Yes.  There  are  now  teaching  about  thirteen  academic 
graduates  and  about  fifteen  others  who  have  done  about  a  year's 
work  in  the  Normal  School.  They  are  better  instructors,  disciplin- 
arians, and  school  builders,  and  more  progressive." 

Question  6.  Has  the  Normal  School  been  of  any 
service  to  your  county  ?    If  so,  in  what  way  or  ways  ? 

ANSWERS 

Anderson.  "Is  giving  us  better  teachers  and  responds  to  our  every  call 
for  aid  in  promoting  educational  progress." 

Blount.  "Our  teachers  who  have  attended  the  State  Normal  are  doing 
better  work  as  teachers.  This  has  had  an  influence  with  other 
teachers  that  will  cause  them  to  make  better  preparation.  The 
Normal  School  faculty  has  been  of  service  in  school  meetings  by 
helping  to  create  a  better  school  sentiment." 
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Bradley.  "A  number  of  persons  of  the  faculty  have  visited  our  county  in 
behalf  of  better  schools.  It  has  inspired  our  teachers  with  a  desire 
for  better  training.  Several  of  them  have  attended  the  spring  and 
summer  terms  and  come  back  to  us  with  a  new  conception  of  the 
purpose  of  the  rural  school.  This  has  had  a  telling  effect  on  the 
schools  of  our  county  as  a  whole  and  especially  in  the  communi- 
ties where  the  Normal  teachers  have  taught." 

Campbell.    "We  have  not  had  enough  students  from  the  State  Normal  to 

make  an  answer." 

Carter.  "The  school  teachers  who  have  attended  the  Normal  School  are 
at  least  thirty  percent,  better  than  those  who  have  not  attended." 

Claiborne.  "The  efficient  institute  work  done  by  Professor  Sherrill  and 
Miss  Cooper  was  an  inspiration  to  our  teachers.  Professor  Haworth's 
work  at  our  educational  rally  caused  some  definite  school-improve- 
ment work  to  be  undertaken.  The  President  will  help  us  in  getting 
a  sufficient  levy  to  run  our  schools  eight  months  next  year  and  to 
keep  our  present  high-school  levy." 

Cocke.  "To  the  very  great  advantage  in  co-operating  with  the  superin- 
tendent in  this  county.  The  members  of  the  faculty  seem  ever 
ready  to  assist  us  in  ourwork.  The  President  has  rendered  valuable 
assistance  to  us  by  being  willing  and  ready  at  all  times  to  participate 
in  definite  programs  here  for  better  school  progress." 

Grainger.  "In  many  ways.  By  assisting  in  our  campaign  for  a  high 
school  and  by  better  preparing  our  teachers  for  their  work." 

Greene.  "The  State  Normal  has  been  of  great  help  to  our  teachers. 
Some  of  the  latest  methods  are  adopted  by  them  and  they  are  put- 
ting life  and  enthusiasm  in  their  work.  We  hope  to  send  more 
teachers  next  year.  We  truly  believe  in  the  State  Normal  and  its 
way  of  doing  things." 

Hamblen.  "It  has  given  us  better  teachers,  has  created  a  better  school 
spirit,  and  has  helped  us  to  see  our  needs." 

Hamilton.  "Yes.  Through  it  we  have  been  able  to  supply  vacancies 
with  teachers  of  modern  methods  and  broader  educational  perspec- 
tive." 

Hancock.  "Cannot  tell  that  it  has  helped  any  so  far,  but  next  year  I 
expect  to  have  at  least  one-third  of  my  teachers  in  the  Normal 
School,  and  of  course  I  can  by  then  realize  the  help." 

Hawkms.  "President  Gilbreath  has  been  a  great  help  in  stirring  up  in- 
tei  es  t  in  better  school  buildings.  Efficient  men  have  been  sent  us 
to  do  institute  work." 

Jame?     "Yes.  the  teachers  control  better." 

Jeffersoi.  "Yes,  in  many  ways.  1.  By  sending  Prof.  Sherrill  to  Insti- 
tute. 2.  By  giving  the  assistance  of  Professors  Alexander, Wilson  and 
Burleson  in  conducting  educational  campaigns.    3.    By  helping  to 
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furnish  the  best  corps  of  teachers  Jefferson  County  has  ever  had. 
4.    By  assisting  us  in  filling  vacancies." 

Johnson.  "Yes.  Improved  our  teachers.  Interested  our  court  to  be 
more  liberal  with  funds.  Furnished  instructors  for  our  county  in- 
stitutes. Awakened  our  citizens  to  the  necessity  of  higher  and 
broader  education.  Increased  the  library  and  consolidation  spirit 
and  helped  the  county  superintendent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.'* 

Knox.  "Yes.  More  efficient  teachers.  The  President  of  the  School  and 
faculty  have  aided  us  very  materially  in  creating  better  school  spirit 
in  Knox  County." 

Loudon.  "A  series  of  rallies  by  Professor  Haworth  created  a  sentiment 
for  better  schoolhouses." 

McMinn.  "The  influence  of  the  State  Normal  School  has  permeated  the 
teaching  force  in  McMinn  County.  It  has  had  a  tendency  to  work 
up  the  professional  spirit  of  the  teachers.  The  people  are  recog- 
nizing the  merits  of  the  Normal  School  and  as  a  result  are  expect- 
ing big  things  in  the  schools  here." 

Marion.    "Yes.    Interest  of  teachers  and  a  preparation  for  their  work." 

Meigs.  "Yes,  the  State  Normal  sent  us  Professor  W.  J.  Sowder  to  con- 
duct our  summer  institute." 

Monroe.  "Through  the  county  school  children  are  looking  up,  and  the 
uplift  being  offered  is  encouraging  the  friends  of  education  gener- 
ally.   Success  to  the  State  Normal  School." 

Morgan.    "An  incentive  to  better  qualifications." 

Polk.    "More  efficient  teachers  have  been  secured. 

Roane.    "It  gives  higher  ideals  and  brings  the  school  work  nearer  the 

real  needs  of  the  children." 
Sequatchie.    "Two  of  our  teachers  have  attended  the  State  Normal 

School." 

Sevier.  "Some  of  our  teachers  attended  the  summer  school  and  were 
greatly-'-benefited.    Hope  to  take  a  number  with  me  next  summer." 

Sullivan.  "Yes,  the  standard  of  our  teaching  force  has  been  raised  in  a 
very  perceptible  degree." 

Unicoi.  "Yes.  It  has  been  of  service  in  helping  to  secure  more  efficient 
teachers,  in  helping  the  ones  we  already  had,  and  in  bringing  the 
elevating  influence  of  the  great  work  directly  in  contact  with  our 
school  boards  and  people.  It  is  enabling  the  people  to  see  the 
woeful  plight  they  have  been  in  so  long." 

Union.  "The  State  Normal  School  furnished  us  with  two  splendid  in- 
structors for  our  county  institute.  It  is  training  some  of  our  teach- 
ers for  better  work  and  has  given  us  many  ideas  for  school 
improvement." 

Washington.  "Yes.  By  giving  teachers  special  preparation,  by  calling 
attention  of  officials  to  defects  and  needs  of  schools,  by  creating 
interest  among  the  teachers  and  school  patrons,  by  stimulating  a 
desire  among  people  for  better  buildings  and  equipment." 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Opening  of  Terms. — The  Winter  Term  will  open  on  Monday, 
January  5,  1914,  and  the  Spring  Term  on  Monday,  March  23,  1914. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  student  to  enter  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term.  Students  can  enter,  however,  at  any  time  and  be  reasonably 
well  classified. 

Board  and  Lodging. — Furnished  rooms  in  the  women's  dor- 
mitory cost  $2.00  a  month  for  each  occupant.  Young  men  may  find 
furnished  room,  including  heat  and  light,  in  private  homes  near  the  Normal 
School  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  a  week  each.  Excellent  board  can  be  had  in  the 
School  dining  hall  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $2.40  a  week. 

Courses  and  Certificates. — The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
prescribed  two  courses  of  study,  as  follows: 

1 .  The  Academic  course  of  four  years,  which  is  to  prepare  teach- 
ers for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State.  On  its  completion  the  student 
receives  a  certificate  which  entitles  him  to  a  State  certificate  without  ex- 
amination to  teach  in  any  of  the  elementary  public  schools  of  the  State. 

2.  The  Normal  Course  of  two  years,  which  is  to  prepare  teachers 
for  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  On  its  completion  the  student 
is  entitled  to  a  diploma  which  is  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  in 
any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  except  four-year  high  schools  of 
the  first  class. 

The  certificate  or  diploma  of  the  Normal  School  will  not  be 
awarded  for  less  than  one  year's  resident  work. 

Students  who  enter  during  the  year,  or  who  do  less  than  one  year's 
work,  are  given  a  statement  on  leaving,  showing  the  courses  taken  and 
the  number  of  weeks  attended.  Teachers  who  hold  a  county  or  institute 
certificate  and  who  cannot  attend  the  State  Normal  School  for  a  full  year 
can  have  their  certificates  renewed  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Fees. — Tuition  is  entirely  free  to  all  students  resident  in  Tennes- 
see. Non-resident  students  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $12.00  for  a  term  of  twelve 
weeks,  and  $6.00  for  the  Summer  Term.  The  registration  fee  of  $2.00  for 
each  term  is  payable  by  all  students. 

Summer  Term. — The  Summer  Term  will  open  on  Monday, 
June  8,  1914,  and  will  continue  in  session  six  weeks.  Tuition  is  free. 
The  registration  fee  is  only  2.00.  Full  announcement  of  the  courses  to  be 
given  will  be  made  in  the  April  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN. 

Positions. — The  Normal  School  interests  itself  in  finding  desirable 
positions  for  its  graduates  and  those  who  attend  its  sessions.  All  its 
graduates  of  1912  and  1913  succeeded  in  finding  desirable  positions,  and  a 
majority  of  its  nearly  1,000  students  are  now  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1914-1915 


FALL  TERM 

September  15,  Tuesday  Registration  and  Classification  of  Students 

September  15,  Tuesday  Observation  and  Practice  School  Opens 

September  16,  Wednesday  Class  Work  Begins 

December  19,  Saturday  ..Fall  Term  Ends 

WINTER  TERM 

January  5,  Tuesday  Registration  and  Classification  of  New  Students 

January  6,  Wednesday  Class  Work  Begins 

March  13,  Saturday  Winter  Term  Ends 

SPRING  TERM 

March  16,  Tuesday  Registration  and  Classification  of  New  Students 

March  17,  Wednesday..  Class  Work  Begins 

June  2,  Wednesday  Spring  Term  Ends 

SUMMER  TERM 

June  8,  Tuesday  Registration  and  Classification  of  New  Students 

June  9,  Wednesday  Class  Work  Begins 

July  17,  Saturday  Summer  Term  Ends 
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EAST  TENNESSEE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Governor  Ben  W.  Hooper,  President  Nashville 

State  Superintendent  S.  H.  Thompson,  Secretary  Nashville 

Hon.  C.  C.  Hanson  Memphis 

Hon.  A.  L.  Todd  Murfreesboro 

Hon.  Harry  A.  Luck  Nashville 

Superintendent  R.  L.  Bynum  Jackson 

Hon.  M.  H.  Gambee  Maryville 

Superintendent  O.  L.  McMahan  Newport 


LOCAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EAST  TENNESSEE 

Governor  Ben  W.  Hooper,  State  Superintendent  S.  H.  Thompson, 
Hon.  M.  H.  Gamble,  Superintendent  O.  L.  McMahan,  President  Sidney 

G.  GlEBREATH. 


CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS  IN  EAST  TENNESSEE 

Athens  J.  P.  Gerdy 

Bristol  R.  B.  Rubins 

Chattanooga  C.  H.  Winder 

Cleveland  D.  C.  Arnold 

Clinton  R.  A.  Moser 

Coal  Creek  T.  J.  Cross 

Dayton  ,  W.  W.  Shields 

Dunlap  H.  R.  Easterly 

Elizabethton  J.  W.  Jamison 

Erwin  Charles  L.  Hubbard 

Etowah  J.  N.  Crowder 

Greeneville  R.  W.  Mitchell 

Harriman  S.  W.  Gentry 

Jefferson  City  George  Yates 

Jellico  •  J.  H.  Jarvis 

Johnson  City  J.  L.  Brooks 

Jonesboro  K.  C.  Hicks 

Kingston  J.  F.  Poteet 

Knoxville  W.  E.  Miller 

Lenoir  City  A.  A.  Taylor 

Lonsdale  M.  G.  Walker 

Maryville  C.  C.  Curtis 

Morristown  D.  T.  Rogers 

Mountain  City  Charles  E.  Bell 
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Newport  J.  E.  Mallonee 

Park  City  J.  R.  Lowry 

"Rockwood  J.  O.  Donaldson 

Rogersville  B.  H.  Testerman 

South  Pittsburg  E.  Y.  Heydringer 

Sweetwater   E.  G.  Hall 

Tellico  Plains  J.  C.  Miles 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  IN  EAST  TENNESSEE 

County  Name  Town 

Anderson  A.  C  Duggins  Clinton 

Bledsoe   J.  A.  Gerrin  Pikeville 

Blount  H.  B.  McCall  Maryville 

Bradley   H.  A.  Hibben  Cleveland 

Campbell   H.  G.  Murray  Jacksboro 

Carter  M.  D.  Allen  EHzabethton 

Claiborne  Miss  Jennie  Burkes  Cumberland  Gap 

Cocke  O.  L.  McMahan  Newport 

Grainger   W.  M.  Condry  Rutledge 

Greene  Joel  N.  Pierce  Baileyton 

Hamblen   J.  D.  Self  Morristown 

Hancock   L.  J.  Catron  Sneedville 

Hamilton   J.  L.  Hair  Chattanooga 

James   J.  D.  Campbell  Ooltewah 

Hawkins   Fred  H.  Parvin  Rogersville 

Jefferson   Charles  H.  Bunch  Dandridge 

Johnson   J.  L.  Shoun  Mountain  City 

Knox   M.  W.  Wilson  Knoxville 

Loudon   J.  C.  McTeer  Loudon 

McMinn   Alvin  Ziegler  Athens 

Marion  A.  S.  Kelly.  Jasper 

Meigs   J.  H.  Bennett  Decatur 

Monroe   J.  C.  Kimbrough  Madisonville 

Morgan   J.  N.  Johnson  Oakdale 

Polk   W.  B.  Rucker  Benton 

Rhea   W.  E.  Stephens  Dayton 

Roane   E.  B.  Booth  Kingston 

Scott   M.  L.  McDonald  Huntsville 

Sequatchie  W.  V.  Freiley  Dunlap 

Sevier   J.  R.  Keeble  Sevierville 

Sullivan   J.  E.  L.  Seneker  Blountville 

Unicoi  .r  Mrs.  Lizzie  Roberts  Erwin 

Union   H.  G.  Loy  Maynardville 

Washington   E.  S.  Depew  Jonesboro 
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FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS 
1914-1915 


SIDNEY  GORDON  GILBREATH 
President.  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education 
B.S.,  Hiwassee  College,  181)0;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Monroe  County, 
1891-5;  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  1895-7;  President  Hiwassee 
College,  1897-9;  Member  State  Board  of  Education,  1895-9;  Professor  in  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  1899-1903;  Superintendent  City  Public  Schools, 
Chattanooga,  191)3-10;  President  State  Teachers'  Association,  1898;  President 
Public  School  Officers'  Association,  1910;  Present  position  since  1910. 

CHARLES  HODGE  MATHES 
Dean.  Professor  of  English  Language 
B.A..  Washington  College,  1897;  M.A.,  Maryville  College,  1904;  Graduate 
student,  University  of  Wooster,  18989;  Harvard  University  Summer  School, 
1906;  Professor  of  Greek  and  English,  Washington  College,  1899-1903;  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  Maryville  College,  1903-11;  President  Tennessee  Philological 
Association,  1912;  Secretary  East  Tennessee  Educational  Association,  1911-14; 
Present  position  since  1911. 

EDWIN  WEXLER  KENNEDY 
Professor  of  History 
B.A.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1880;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1897;  Teacher  at  Bell  House,  Knoxville  City  Schools,  1880-1;  Teacher  in  the 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  Graded  and  High  Schools,  1881-2;  Superintendent  Durham 
(N.  CO  Graded  and  High  Schools,  1882-94;  Instructor  in  History  in  Woman's 
College  at  Baltimore,  1894-7;  Superintendent  Union  City  Schools,  1897-9;  suc- 
cessively Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  Professor  of  Economics,  and  Professor 
of  History  and  Economics  in  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1899-1911;  Present 
position  since  1911. 

SAMUEL  WELLS  SHERRTLL 
Professor  of  Methods  and  Psychology  and  Head  of  Training  School 

Department 

B.A.,  Maryville  College,  1886;  M.A.,  Maryville  College,  1892;  Superintend- 
ent City  Schools,  Jonesboro,  1892-1900;  Principal  Sweetwater  Military  College, 
1900-1;  Principal  Joseph  W.  Allen  College,  1901-3;  Superintendent  City  Schools, 
Trenton,  1903-6;  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Paris,  1906-11;  Present  position 
since  1911. 
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DAVID  RILEY  HAWORTH 

Professor  of  Ancient  Languages 

B.A.,  Maryville  College,  1893;  M.A.,  Maryville  College,  1896;  Principal 
North  Branch  (Kan.)  Academy,  1896-8;  Principal  Maryville?  Normal  School, 
1898-1901;  President  Nebraska  Central  College,  1901-3;  Field  Agenl  Huron  (S. 
Dak.)  College,  1903-4 ;  Principal  Cheverettevillc  (La.)  High  School,  1904-6; 
Superintendent  Cily  Schools,  Jonesboro,  190G-8;  Superintendent  City  Schools, 
Morristown,  1908-11;  Present  position  since  1911. 

WILLIAM  JACOB  SOWDER 
Professor  of  Agriculture 
Life  Certificate  Texas  State  Normal  School,  1892;  Licentiate  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  1896;  B.S.,  University  of  Nashville,  1907;  Graduate 
student,  University  of  Chicago,  1900;  B.A..  University  of  Nashville,  1903; 
&2..S.A.,  Cornell  University,  1908;  Principal  Public  Schools  in  Texas,  1886-94; 
Principal  Wichita  Falls  (Texas)  High  School,  1897-1900;  Instructor  in  Denton 
(Texas)  State  Normal  School,  1900-1;  Instructor  in  Texas  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  1901-2;  Instructor  in  College  of  Industrial  Arts  (Texas), 
1903-7;  Associate  in  Horticulture,  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  1909;  Teacher 
of  Agriculture,  Arkansas  State  Normal  School,  1909-11;  Present  position 
since  1911. 

DAVID  SINCLAIR  BURLESON 
Professor  of  English  Literature 

B.A.,  Milligan  College,  1891;  M.A.,  Milligan  College,  1898;  B.A.  Certificate 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of  Virginia,  1897;  M.A.  Certificate  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  University  of  Virginia,  1898;  Student  Harvard  University,  summers 
1901  and  1902;  Graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago,  1911;  Principal  Pre- 
paratory Department,  Milligan  College,  1891-3;  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Tazewell  (Va.)  College,  1893;  Principal  Newcastle  (Va.)  Institute,  1893-4;  Prin- 
cipal Language  Department,  Florence  (Ala.)  State  Normal  College,  1898-1911; 
Present  position  since  1911. 

WALTER  CLEMENT  WILSON 
Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

B.E.,  National  Normal  University,  1S93;  Certificate  Ohio  State  Teachers' 
College,  1897;  Diploma  in  Manual  Training,  Miami  University,  1909;  Superin- 
tendent City  Schools,  West  Carrollton  (O.),  1893-1904;  Associate  Principal, 
Normal  Department,  Antioeh  (O.)  College,  1904-9;  Critic  Teacher  of  Manual 
Training,  Ohio  State  Normal  College,  1909-10;  Instructor  in  Manual  Training, 
Ohio  State  Normal  College,  1910-11;  Present  position  since  1911. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER 
Professor  of  Rural  Education 
B.A.,  Tusculum  College,  1892;  M.A.,  Tusculum  College,  1895;  B.S.D., 
Kirksville  (Mo.)  State  Normal  School,  1896;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1899-1900;  Teacher  Limestone  Graded  School,  1892-3;  Teacher  Sweet- 
water Military  College,  1893-5;  Principal  Moberly  (Mo.)  High  School,  1897-9; 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  Washington  and  Tusculum  College, 
1900-11;  Present  position  since  1911. 
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DELLE  DULANEY  SMITH 
Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Biology 
Graduate  Bristol  High  School,  1899;  BjS.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1903; 
Student  Summer  School  of  the  South,  1903;  Teacher  in  Masonic  Institute, 
Mountain  City,  1903-4;  Teacher  of  Chemistry  and  Plhysics,  Southern  College  for 
Women  (Ga.),  1904-6;  Teacher  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Oregon  State  Normal 
School,  1906-8;  Teacher  of  Science,  Galloway  (Ark.)  College,  1909-10;  Teacher 
of  Science,  Sweetwater  College  for  Women,  1910-11;  Graduate  Student,  Colum- 
bia University,  summer  1913;  Present  position  since  1911. 

WILLIAM  LAFAYETTE  PRINCE 
Instructor  in  Writing  and  Bookkeeping 

Graduate  Holladay  College,  1894;  Graduate  Draughon's  Business  College, 
1903;  Graduate  Gem  City  Business  College,  1904;  Teacher  Bookkeeping  and 
Shorthand,  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  1903-4;  Business  Course,  Southern  Nor- 
mal University,  1905-7;  Commercial  Branches,  Carson  and  Newman  College, 
1907-8;  Hill's  Business  College,  1908-9;  Dickson  College,  1909-10;  Principal 
Commercial  Department,  Piedmont  Business  College,  1910-11;  Present  position 
since  1911. 

ELIZABETH  EVANS  SLOCUMB 
Instructor  in  Drawing 
Diploma  Woman's  Art  School,  New  York,  1905;  Diploma  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1911;  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Schools, 
1905-10;  Student  in  Columbia  University,  summer  1912;  Present  position  since 
1911. 

CHRISTIAN  EDLY  ROGERS 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

L.I.,  Peabody  College,  1902;  B.A.,  University  of  Chattanooga,  1905;  LL.B., 
Chattanooga  School  of  Law,  1907;  Special  student  of  Mathematics,  Summer 
School  of  Uhe  South,  1907-8-9;  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Central  High  School, 
Chattanooga,  1907-11;  Graduate  student,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, summer  1912-3;  Present  position  since  1911. 

FRANCES  PEIRCE 

Instructor  in  French  and  Physical  Training 

Sullins  College,  1901-4;  B.A.,  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  1911; 
Instructor  in  Physical  Training,  Woman's  College  of  Alabama,  1911-2;  Special 
student  of  Physical  Training,  Summer  School  of  the  South,  1912;  Present 
position  since  1912. 

INA  YOAKLEY 
Instructor  in  Physics  and  Geography 

B.S.,  Milligan  College,  1895;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1910;  M.A.,  Columibia  University,  1912;  Special  student,  Columbia  University, 
1912-3;  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Washington  County,  1896-9;  Teacher  In 
High  School,  Pall  Branch,  1899-1901;  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Johnson  City, 
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1901-5;  Teacher  of  Science,  High  School,  Johnson  City,  1905-9;  Teacher  of 
Biology,  High  School,  Jersey  City  (N.  J.),  1910-1;  Graduate  student,  Chicago 
University,  summer  1913;  Present  position  since  1912. 

AZALEA  THOMPSON 
Instructor  in  German 
Preparatory  Department,  Tusculum  College,  1900-4;  B.A.,  Tusculum  Col- 
lege, 1908;  Special  student  in  German,  Summer  School  of  the  South,  1911; 
Student  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  summer  1913;  Teacher  in 
Arcadia  (Neb.)  Public  Schools,  1908-10;  Teacher  of  German  and  Latin,  Morris- 
town  High  School,  1910-3;  Present  position  since  1913. 

NETTIE  B.  ARMSTRONG 
Instructor  in  Domestic  Science  and  Arts 
B.A.,  Rogersville  Synodical  College,  1906;  Student  University  of  Tennessee, 
1908-9  and  1910-12;  Graduate  in  Domestic  Science  Course,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, 1912;  iStudent  Summer  School  of  the  South,  1907  and  1909;  Graduate 
student,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1913;  Teacher  in  Public 
Schools,  Hawkins  County,  1907-8  and  1909-10;  Teacher  in  Jackson  High  School, 

1912-  3;  Present  position  since  1913. 

ADA  LOU  HORNSBY 
Assistant  in  Domestic  Science 
Graduate  Meigs  County  High  School,  1902;  M.E.L.,  Centenary  College, 
1905;  Teacher  in  Meigs  County  High  School,  1907-9;  Student  Summer  School 
of  the  South,  1908;  Graduate  in  Domestic  Science  Course,  East  Tennessee 
State  Normal  School,  1912;  Special  student,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, summer  1914;  Present  position  since  1912. 

W.  TURNEY  FOX 
Assistant  in  Mathematics 

A.  B.,  Carson  and  Newman  College,  1913;  Principal  Edwina  High  School, 

1913-  4;  Graduate  student,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  summer 
1914;  Present  position  since  1914. 

NELLIE  COOPER 
First  Grade,  and  Instructor  in  Primary  Methods 
Student  Summer  'School  of  the  South,  1902-9;  Diploma  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,   1911;   Teacher  Third-Fifth   Grades,  1902-4;  First-Third 
Grades,  1904-5;  First  Grade,  1905-10;  Present  position  since  1911. 

SADIE  IONE  BROOKS 
Second  and  Third  Grades,  Observation  School 

B.  A.,  Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute,  1905;  Certificate  in  Piano, 
1905;  Certificate  in  Piano,  Union  University,  1906;  Student  in  Summer  School 
of  Chicago,  1908;  Teacher  Second  Grade,  Jackson  Public  Schools,  1905-9; 
Second  Grade,  Covington  Public  Schools,  1909K11;  Present  position  since  1911. 
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LILLIE  PAINTER 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Grades,  Observation  School 
Graduate   Johnson   City    High   School,   1890;   L.I.,    Peabody   College  for 
Teachers,  1901;  Teacher  in  Johnson  City   Public  Schools,  1901  -0;  Teacher  in 
Ennis  (Texas)  Public  Schools,  1906-7;  Teacher  in  Johnson  City  Public  Schools, 
1906-11;  Teacher  in  Johnson  City  High  School,  1911;  Present  position  since  1911. 

FRANCES  IONE  MATHES 
Instructor  in  Piano  and  Harmony 
Washington  College,  1896-9;  Student  Summer  School  of  the  South,  1004; 
Special  student,  Maryville  College,  l(.)Oi!-7;  College  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  190O1; 
Pupil  of  Frank  Nelson,  Knoxville,  1903-6;  Certificate,  Piano  and  Theory  De- 
partment, Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  1013;  Student  Cincinnati  Con- 
servatory, summers  1910,  1911,  1912,  1913;  Teacher  of  Piano,  Washington 
College,  1901-4;  Teacher  of  Piano  in  Maryville,  1005-13;  Present  position 
since  1913. 

CHERRTE  MAE  PRESTON 

Instructor  in  Voice  Culture 

B.L.,  Stonewall  Jackson  Institute  (Va.),  1909;  Graduate  student  in  Voice, 
Stonewall  Jackson  Institute,  1909;  Student  in  Voice,  Southern  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Durham  (N.  C),  1012-3;  Director  of  Voice  Department,  Lewisburg 
College  (Va.),  1909-12;  Assistant  in  Voice,  Southern  Conservatory  of  Music, 
1912-3;  Present  position  since  1913. 

MAX  SCHOEN 
Instructor  in  Public  School  Music  and  Violin 

R.A.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1011;  Graduate  student,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1910,  and  summers  1011,  1013;  Private  student 
of  Violin,  Piano,  and  Voice;  Assistant  Conductor  Educational  Theater  Orches- 
tra, 1104-S;  Teacher  of  Music  and  German,  Florida  Military  Academy,  1911-2; 
Teacher  of  Modern  Languages,  Chattanooga  High  School,  1912-4;  Present 
position  since  1914. 


MARY  MOORE  DAVIS 
Matron  of  Women's  Dormitory 
Graduate  Knoxville  High  School,  1884;  Student  University  of  Texas, 
1887-8;  University  of  Tennessee,  1890-1900;  Teacher  in  City  Schools,  Knoxville, 
1885-7;  West  Knoxville  High  School,  1893-5;  Teacher  in  Le-wistburg  (W.  Va.) 
Seminary,  1900-7;  Principal  Stonewall  Jackson  Institute,  Abingdon  (Va.), 
1909-11;  Special  student.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  summer  1013: 
Present  position  since  1911. 
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OLIVE  TAYLOR 
Librarian 

WILLIAM  L.  PRINCE 
Bookkeeper 

F.  W.  BAUM 
Engineer 

JULIET  DUNN 
Stenotypist 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Note. — The  President  is  cx-ofhcio  chairman  of  each  committee. 

Entrance  and  Promotion:    Mathes,  Burleson,  Wilson,  Yoakley. 

Athletics:    Burleson,  Alexander,  Smith,  Peirce,  Fox. 

Library  and  School  History:    Kennedy,  Taylor,  YoaklEy,  Peirce. 

Student  Organizations:    Sherrill,  Haworth,  Sowder,  Cooper. 

Publications:    Mathes,  Rogers,  Slocumb,  Thompson. 

Appointments  and  Employment:    Alexander,  Sherrill,  Yoakley. 

Music  and  Lectures:    Haworth,  Rogers,  Schoen,  F.  Mathes. 

Students'  Homes:    "Rogers,  Fox,  Cooper,  Peirce. 

Social  Life:    Kennedy,  Smith,  Alexander,  Hornsby. 

Sanitation  and  Decoration :    Alexander,  Armstrong,  Slocumb.- 

Buildin'gs  and  Grounds:    Sowder,  Wilson,  Prince,  Davis. 

School  Exhibits:    Wilson,  Sherrtll,  Sowder,  Slocumb,  Armstrong. 
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East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School 


ESTABLISHMENT 


HE  State  Normal  Schools  —  one  each  in  East,  Middle,  and 
West  Tennessee,  and  an  industrial  Normal  School  for 
negroes  —  were  authorized  by  Chapter  264  of  the  Acts  of 
1909,  popularly  known  as  the  "General  Education  Bill." 
This  bill  set  aside  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  gross  rev- 
enue of  the  State  for  public  educational  purposes,  and  was 
amended  by  Chapter  23  of  the  Acts  of  1913  by  the  increase  of  this  appro- 
priation to  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent.  Thirteen  per  cent.,  or 
about  $150,000,  is  for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  State  Normal  Schools. 
Each  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  receives  from  this  appropriation  about 
$45,000  annually  and  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Normal  half  as  much. 

MANAGEMENT 

The  general  control  and  management  of  the  Normal  School  are  vested 
in  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and,  under  authority  granted  by  law, 
this  Board  located  the  East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School  at  Johnson 
City,  the  Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal  School  at  Murf  reesboro,  and  the 
West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School  at  Memphis. 

Under  the  law  that  authorized  counties  and  municipalities  to  issue 
bonds  to  encourage  the  establishment  and  erection  of  the  East  Tennessee 
State  Normal  School,  Washington  County  appropriated  $75,000  in  bonds; 
Johnson  City  gave  $75,000  in  bonds,  free  lights  and  free  water,  and  pro- 
vided granolithic  walks  to  the  school  grounds. 

Hon.  George  L.  Carter  donated  a  valuable  site  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  worth  $60,000,  and  has  since  built  asphalt  streets  to  the 
school  grounds,  and  the  Johnson  City  Traction  Company  extended  its  lines 
to  the  site  of  the  school. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  General  Education  Law  of  1909,  which  created  the  East  Ten- 
nessee State  Normal  School,  clearly  defined  the  purpose  of  its  establish- 
ment. This  was  declared  to  be  "  for  the  education  and  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  State." 
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It  is  a  special  school  —  a  professional  school  for  the  training  of 
teachers. 

It  attempts  to  confer  on  those  who  attend  it  that  education,  discipline, 
training,  and  skill  which  will  best  prepare  them  for  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  Tennessee. 

It  is  with  this  purpose  in  view  that  the  selection  of  its  teachers  is 
made  and  the  courses  of  study  are  arranged,  that  libraries  and  laboratories 
are  equipped,  and  that  the  Observation  and  Practice  School  is  conducted. 

No  pupil  is  admitted  who  does  not  come  for  the  one  purpose  of  pre- 
paring to  teach,  and  students  who  enter  shall  "first  sign  a  pledge  to  teach 
in  the  public  or  private  schools  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  within  the  next 
six  years  after  leaving  the  school,  at  least  as  long  as  they  shall  have 
attended  said  school." 

In  the  preparation  for  teaching  three  general  principles  are  recog- 
nized as  essential:  (1)  thorough  scholarship;  (2)  the  study  of  education 
as  a  science;  (3)  practice  in  teaching  under  expert  supervision.  These 
principles  are  fundamental  and  guide  in  all  that  relates  to  the  work  of 
the  Normal  School. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION 


STATUTORY  PROVISIONS 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  establishing  the  State  Normal  School, 
all  white  males  or  females  resident  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  not 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  eligible  for  admission,  provided  they  shall 
pledge  themselves  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  within  six  years 
after  leaving  the  School,  for  as  long  a  time  as  they  shall  have  attended 
the  School. 

HEALTH 

No  applicant  will  be  admitted  who  cannot  furnish  evidence  of  being 
physically  sound,  free  from  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and  from 
chronic  defects  that  would  prevent  satisfactory  work  as  a  student  or  mili- 
tate against  success  as  a  teacher. 

CHARACTER 

Every  applicant  for  admission  must  present  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
character,  signed  by  a  responsible  person.  The  State  is  under  obligation 
for  the  professional  training  of  no  person  that  is  not  qualified  to  exert  a 
wholesome  spiritual  influence  upon  the  lives  of  children. 
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FEES 

Tuition  is  entirely  free  to  all  students  resident  in  Tennessee.  Stu- 
dents not  resident  in  Tennessee  are  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  twelve 
dollars  for  each  regular  term  and  six  dollars  for  the  Summer  Term.  A 
registration  fee  of  two  dollars  for  each  term  is  payable  by  all  students, 
and  must  be  paid  before  matriculation. 

SCHOLASTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

For  admission  to  the  Academic  Course  the  applicant  must  have  com- 
pleted the  elementary-school  course.  For  admission  to  the  Normal  Course, 
graduation  from  the  Academic  Course  or  from  an  accredited  high  school 
of  the  first  class,  or  equivalent  scholarship,  is  required.  Work  done  in  an 
approved  high  school  or  college  will  be  credited  for  advanced  standing, 
but  the  certificate  or  diploma  of  the  Normal  School  will  not  be  awarded 
for  less  than  one  full  year's  resident  work. 

Candidates  for  admission  should  write  for  an  application  blank,  which 
will  provide  for  a  complete  statement  of  all  work  done  elsewhere,  and  for 
the  official  signatures  necessary  for  proper  certification.  All  work  thus 
credited  is  accepted  conditionally,  and  the  credit  given  will  be  canceled  if 
the  student  is  found  unable  to  do  proficient  work  in  the  subjects  to  which 
he  is  admitted. 

The  regular  application  blank,  properly  certified,  will  be  required  of 
all  applicants,  as  far  as  possible.  When  certification  can  not  be  secured 
the  Committee  will  use  its  own  judgment  and  may  either  accept  condi- 
tionally the  statement  of  the  applicant  or  require  an  entrance  examination. 
Special  students,  not  candidates  for  graduation,  may  be  excused  from 
giving  detailed  statement  of  subjects  completed  elsewhere.  Applicants  who 
present  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  only  the  elementary- 
school  course  will  not  be  required  to  present  the  application  blank,  and 
will  be  admitted  to  the  First  Year  of  the  Academic  Course. 

Graduates  of  a  two-year  high-school  course  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Second  Year  of  the  Academic  Course,  but  may  be  given  credit  for  such 
subjects  in  the  Second  Year  as  they  shall  prove  to  have  completed  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  On  the  same  terms,  graduates  of  a  three-year  course 
will  be  admitted  to  the  Third  Year,  and  graduates  of  a  four-year  course 
to  the  Fourth  Year;  except  that  graduates  of  a  four-year  high  school  of 
the  first  class  will  be  admitted  to  the  Junior  Year,  with  conditions  in  the 
professional  subjects  of  the  Academic  Course. 

The  minimum  time  necessary  for  graduation  from  either  the  Academic 
or  the  Normal  Course  will  be  three  full  terms,  or  nine  months.  Two 
summer  terms  will  be  taken  as  constituting  one  term. 
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CREDITS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 

In  order  to  provide  for  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  who 
might  wish  to  pursue  advanced  courses  of  study  leading  to  Baccalaureate 
degrees  in  the  University  of  Tennessee,  the  Faculty  of  the  University 
have  announced  that  the  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Junior  Year  and  will  be  given  the  Bachelor's  degree  on 
the  completion  of  two  years'  resident  study  at  the  University. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY  AND  CERTIFICATES 


Two  distinct  courses  of  study  for  the  State  Normal  Schools  have  been 
prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  follows  : 

ACADEMIC  COURSE 

1.  The  Academic  Course  of  four  years  of  thirty-six  weeks  each.  The 
course  includes  the  academic  subjects  found  in  the  courses  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  the  approved  high  schools  of  the  first  class,,  and  in  addition 
there  are  required  courses  in  Elementary  Psychology,  School  Management, 
History  of  Education,  General  and  Special  Methods,  and  Observation  and 
Practice  Teaching.  The  Academic  Course  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  State,  and  on  its  completion  the  student  is  given 
a  certificate  that  will  permit  the  holder  to  enter  the  Normal  Course  of  any 
of  the  State  Normal  Schools  of  Tennessee  and  will  entitle  him  to  receive, 
without  examination,  a  State  Certificate  to  teach  in  any  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  State,  the  same  to  be  granted  under  the  authority  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

NORMAL  COURSE 

2.  The  Normal  Course  of  two  years  of  thirty-six  weeks  each.  This 
course  includes  the  academic  subjects  found  in  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years  of  standard  colleges  and  required  professional  work,  including 
General  and  Educational  Psychology,  History  of  Education,  School  Ad- 
ministration, Child  Study,  General  and  Special  Methods,  and  Observation 
and  Practice  Teaching.  The  Normal  Course  aims  to  prepare  teachers  for 
any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  except  high  schools  of  the  first 
class  as  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  on  its  comple- 
tion the  student  is  entitled  to  a  diploma,  which  is  a  life  certificate  of  quali- 
fication to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  under  the  following 
regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education : 
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"Students  who  complete  the  prescribed  work  in  the  Normal  Course 
in  the  State  Normal  Schools  will  be  given  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  State  Superintendent,  and  the 
President  of  the  Normal  School,  which  shall  entitle  the  holder,  without 
examination,  to  a  teacher's  certificate  for  any  public  school  in  any  county 
in  the  State,  except  high  schools  of  the  first  class,  and  good  for  four 
years,  subject  only  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
for  Reading  Circle  work  and  attendance  at  teachers'  institutes  and  asso- 
ciations. At  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  such  certificate  is  granted, 
it  shall  be  made  a  life  certificate  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  by  whom  the  applicant  was  last  engaged,  the  president 
of  the  normal  school  from  which  the  teacher  received  his  certificate, 
and  the  State  Superintendent,  provided  the  holder  shall  have  remained 
continuously  in  school  work." 

SPECIAL  AND  REVIEW  COURSES 

1.  Students  who  have  had  at  least  one  year's  successful  experience 
in  teaching  may  have  special  courses  prescribed  for  them  by  the  President, 
but  no  special  course  shall  be  permitted  which  requires  fewer  than  12  or 
more  than  22  credits  a  term. 

2.  Special  review  courses  in  the  several  elementary  public-school 
branches  will  be  given  during  the  Spring  Term,  and  credit  will  be  allowed 
on  the  basis  of  two  credits  a  term  for  five  recitations  a  week.  Not  more 
than  four  credits  in  any  one  Academic  year  will  be  counted  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  elective  requirements,  and  such  review  credits  will  not  be  allowed 
in  the  Normal  Course. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES 

In  the  General  Education  Bill,  Acts  of  1909,  Chapter  264,  Section  7, 
it  is  provided  that  "a  certificate  of  graduation  from  any  one  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  without  examination,  for  a  period  of  four 
years  from  the  date  of  such  certificate.  Any  such  graduate  who  completes 
within  the  said  period  of  four  years  such  additional  course  of  reading  and 
study  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  shall 
pass  the  required  examination  in  the  same  and  has  proven  his  ability  as 
a  teacher  by  teaching  acceptably  not  less  than  fifteen  months  within  this 
period,  may,  upon  application,  be  granted  a  permanent  license  to  teach  in 
any  of  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  State." 

In  the  Acts  of  1913,  Chapter  40,  Section  6,  it  is  provided  that  "pro- 
fessional certificates  shall  be  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  as  follows: 
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1.  "An  elementary  certificate  of  the  first  grade  to  the  applicant  who 
has  completed  the  Academic  Course  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

2.  "A  certificate  good  in  all  schools,  except  high  schools  of  the  first 
class,  to  the  applicant  who  has  completed  the  Normal  Course  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools. 

3.  "All  certificates  granted  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  on  diplomas  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  shall  be  good  in  any 
county  in  the  State." 

The  following  resolution  has  been  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education : 

"After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  course  of  study  prepared  for  the 
three  Normal  Schools,  it  is  ordered  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  that 
no  certificate  of  the  Academic  Course  of  Study  shall  be  issued  to  any  one 
who  has  actually  attended  the  school  for  less  than  one  full  year  or  who 
does  not  have  at  least  240  credits  in  the  Academic  Course  of  Study;  and 
that  no  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  Normal  Course  shall  be  granted 
to  any  one  who  has  done  less  than  one  year's  resident  work  in  the  Normal 
School,  and  who  has  less  than  108  credits  in  the  Normal  Course." 

SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES 

Special  certificates  in  Domestic  Science  and  Arts,  Manual  Training, 
and  Agriculture  are  granted  to  students  who  fulfill  the  following  require- 
ments : 

1.  Scholarship  at  entrance  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  first-class 
high  school. 

2.  Resident  work  for  not  less  than  one  full  year. 

3.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  not  less  than  40  credits  in  the  spe- 
cial department  selected. 

4.  The  completion  of  the  following  professional  courses:  General 
Psychology,  8  credits;  Child  Study,  4  credits;  School  Administration,  8 
credits ;  School  Sanitation,  4  credits ;  Educational  Psychology,  5  credits ; 
Method  of  the  Recitation,  5  credits;  Special  Method  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing, 5  credits ;  Rural  Economics,  5  credits ;  College  Rhetoric,  8  credits ; 
Teachers'  Grammar,  4  credits.    Total  prescribed  courses,  5G  credits. 

5.  The  completion  of  additional  courses  in  Junior  and  Senior  years, 
having  a  value  of  not  less  than  24  credits. 

Each  course  as  outlined  will  require  two  years  for  completion.  Stu- 
dents will  be  given  credit  for  equivalent  courses  taken  elsewhere.  The 
special  certificates  granted  on  the  completion  of  these  courses,  while  they 
do  not  exempt  the  holder  from  taking  the  examinations  prescribed  by 
law,  are  intended  to  give  the  student  preparation  for  teaching  in  these 
departments  in  any  public  schools  of  the  State. 
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SUMMER  TERM  CERTIFICATES 

At  the  close  of  the  Summer  Term  for  1914  teachers'  certificates  will 
be  granted  on  the  authority  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Hon.  S.  H.  Thompson,  as  follows : 

RENEWALS 

Tennessee  teachers  holding  any  State  or  county  certificate  may  have 
the  same  renewed  for  one  year  by  attending  the  State  Normal  School  for 
a  term  of  six  weeks  and  doing  satisfactory  work  in  at  least  three  courses. 

The  first  year's  examinations  under  the  uniform  examination  law  will 
apply  to  applicants  for  new  certificates  only,  and  persons  holding  certifi- 
cates at  the  time  it  goes  into  effect,  July  1,  1914,  may  have  them  renewed 
for  one  year  under  the  general  regulations  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  for  certificates  will  be  conducted  at  the  State  Normal 
School  under  the  authorization  and  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 

By  Section  6,  Chapter  40,  of  the  Acts  of  1913,  it  is  provided  that  the 
requirements  for  certificates  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
shall  be  uniform  in  all  the  counties,  and  that  every  certificate  shall  be 
issued  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  uniform  examination  law.  The  certificates  are  designated 
and  graded  as  elementary  certificates  of  the  first  or  second  grade,  or  high- 
school  certificates  of  the  first  or  second  grade. 

First-grade  certificates  are  valid  for  a  period  of  five  years  and  second- 
grade  certificates  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Under  authority  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
examinations  for  State  elementary  certificates  will  be  given  in  the  State 
Normal  School ;  and  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
examinations  will  also  be  conducted  for  high-school  certificates. 

CREDITS 

The  unit  of  credit"  is  the  equivalent  of  one  recitation  a  week  for  one 
regular  term.  In  all  special  subjects,  such  as  cooking,  sewing,  writing, 
drawing,  industrial  arts,  and  all  laboratory  work,  the  "credit"  is  the 
equivalent  of  two  recitations  a  week  for  one  term. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the  completion  of  the  Academic 
Course  are  240  "credits,"  of  which  175  are  prescribed  and  05  elective,  as 
follows : 
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First  Year  —  Prescribed  Credits,  49;  Elective,  11. 
Second  Year  —  Prescribed  Credits,  49 ;  Elective,  11. 
Third  Year  —  Prescribed  Credits,  36 ;  Elective,  24. 
Fourth  Year  —  Prescribed  Credits,  41 ;  Elective,  19. 

For  the  completion  of  the  Normal  Course  108  credits  are  required,  of 
which  46  are  prescribed  and  62  elective,  as  follows : 

Junior  Year  —  Prescribed  Credits,  24;  Elective,  30. 
Senior  Year  —  Prescribed  Credits,  22;  Elective,  32. 

CHOICE  OF  ELECTIVES 

1.  To  secure  the  Normal  School  diploma  at  least  two  years'  work  in 
two  departments  must  be  completed,  and  the  major  work  as  elected  in  the 
Junior  Year  must  be  continued  and  completed  in  the  same  departments  in 
the  Senior  Year.  The  student  must  make  no  change  in  the  departments 
elected  except  by  permission  of  the  President,  and  no  deviation  from  the 
order  prescribed  in  any  department  except  by  permission  of  the  head  of 
the  department. 

2.  Latin  courses  below  the  grade  of  fifth-year  work  will  not  be 
allowed  to  count  for  Junior  or  Senior  credits,  and  no  credit  will  be 
allowed  on  modern  languages  for  less  than  one  full  year's  work.  First- 
year  modern  languages  may  count  as  Junior  credit  if  taken  in  Junior  year. 

3.  Physics  or  Chemistry,  if  not  taken  in  Third  or  Fourth  Year,  may 
be  counted  as  electives  and  receive  Junior  credit  if  taken  in  Junior  year, 
but  such  courses  can  not  be  counted  on  both  the  Academic  and  the  Normal 
Course. 

4.  Beginning  courses  in  the  departments  of  Home  Economics,  Agri- 
culture, and  Manual  Training  may  count  as  credits  in  the  Normal  Course, 
provided  the  work  is  continued  through  two  years. 

5.  Except  as  above  specified,  no  Academic  courses  can  be  accepted 
for  Junior  or  Senior  credits. 

NORMAL  COURSE 

The  Normal  Course  requires  for  its  completion  108  credits  in  addition 
to  the  credits  required  in  the  Academic  Course.  For  admission  to  it  the 
applicant  must  have  completed  the  Academic  Course  of  the  Normal  School 
or  be  a  graduate  of  a  first-class  county  high  school  or  city  high  school 
that  requires  four  years  of  high-school  work.  Graduates  of  high  schools 
will  be  conditioned  in  12  credits,  as  follows :  General  Method,  5  credits ; 
Grammar  School  Methods  or  Primary  Methods,  5  credits;  Music  or 
Drawing,  2  credits.  To  complete  the  Normal  Course  such  high-school 
graduates  must  make  120  credits,  including  the  108  credits  embraced  in 
the  Junior  and  Senior  Years,  and  12  credits  as  above  indicated. 
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Graduates  of  a  first-class  high  school  who  are  candidates  for  the 
Normal  diploma  may  receive  the  Academic  certificate  by  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing requirements :  first,  resident  work  for  one  full  year ;  second,  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  all  the  prescribed  courses  in  the  Junior  Year ; 
third,  the  completion  of  the  courses  in  Method  of  the  Recitation,  5  credits ; 
Special  Methods,  5  credits;  Practice  Teaching,  5  credits;  School  Manage- 
ment, 5  credits,  and  Music  or  Drawing,  2  credits ;  fourth,  the  completion 
of  14  additional  Junior  elective  credits,  including  History  of  Education, 
5  credits. 

MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  CREDITS 

The  minimum  number  of  credits  for  each  student  shall  be  18  a  term 
and  the  maximum  22,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  President. 

CHANGES  OF  COURSE 

No  changes  of  course  shall  be  made  after  matriculation,  except  by 
permission  of  the  Committee  on  Entrance  and  Promotion,  upon  confer- 
ence with  the  student  and  with  the  instructors  whose  classes  are  involved 
in  the  proposed  changes.  After  two  weeks  from  date  of  matriculation  no 
change  of  course  shall  be  made  except  by  permission  of  the  President. 

EXAMINATIONS 

No  credit  will  be  given  in  any  subject  except  on  the  passing  of  an 
examination,  or  test,  as  prescribed  by  Faculty  regulation.  No  special 
examination  will  be  given  except  by  authorization  of  the  President  or 
Faculty. 

GRADING  AND  PROMOTION 

The  grades  of  all  students  are  expressed  numerically  on  the  scale  of 
one  hundred,  in  multiples  of  five,  the  passing  grade  in  any  subject  being 
seventy. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  COURSES  AND  CREDITS 


ACADEMIC  COURSE  — FIRST  YEAR 


Prescribed  — 

Composition-Grammar,  three  terms   15  credits 

Arithmetic,  one  term   5  credits 

Algebra,  two  terms   10  credits 

Ancient  History,  two  terms   10  credits 

Tennessee  History,  one  term   5  credits 

Vocal  Music,  two  terms   2  credits 

Drawing,  two  terms   2  credits 

Prescribed  Courses   49  credits 

Elective  — 

Plant  Culture,  three  terms   9  credits 

Paper  Industry,  three  terms   6  credits 

Beginning  Latin,  three  terms   12  credits 

Music,  one  term   1  credit 

Drawing,  one  term   1  credit 

Penmanship,  one  term   1  credit 

Required  Electives  11-18  credits 


Any  student  may  be  required  to  take  Penmanship  on  the  recommendation 
of  two  members  of  the  Faculty. 

ACADEMIC  COURSE  — SECOND  YEAR 


Prescribed  — 

Composition-Rhetoric,  three  terms   12  credits 

Advanced  Algebra,  three  terms   12  credits 

English  History,  two  terms   8  credits 

Physical  Geography,  one  term   5  credits 

Biology,  three  terms   12  credits 

Prescribed  Courses   49  credits 

Elective  — 

Field  Crops,  two  terms   6  credits 

Elementary  Woodwork,  three  terms   6  credits 

Elementary  Sewing,  three  terms   6  credits 

Bookkeeping,  one  term   5  credits 

Caesar  and  Composition,  three  terms   12  credits 

Music,  three  terms   3  credits 

Drawing,  three  terms   3  credits 

Required  Electives  11-18  credits 
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ACADEMIC  COURSE  — THIRD  YEAR 


Prescribed  — 

American  Literature,  three  terms   9  credits 

Plane  Geometry,  three  terms   12  credits 

Elementary  Psychology,  one  term   5  credits 

Method  and  Observation,  one  term   5  credits 

School  Management,  one  term   5  credits 

Prescribed  Courses   36  credits 

Elective  — 

Modern  History,  two  terms   8  credits 

Physics,  two  terms   10  credits 

Commercial  Geography,  two  terms   6  credits 

Soils  and  Fertilizers,  three  terms   9  credits 

Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing,  three  terms   6  credits 

Cooking,  three  terms   6  credits 

Beginning  French  or  German,  three  terms   12  credits 

Cicero  and  Composition,  three  terms   12  credits 

Required  Electives  24-30  credits 


1.  Physics  must  be  taken  in  the  Third  Year  or  Chemistry  in  the  Fourth 
Year.  Both  may  be  taken,  but  as  only  one  is  required  the  second  may  be 
counted  as  an  elective. 

2.  The  student  must  elect  Agriculture,  Domestic  Science,  or  Beginning 
French  or  German. 

3.  Psychology  must  be  taken  before  Method  and  Observation  and  School 
Management. 

4.  One  term's  work  in  Geometry  is  required  before  Physics  is  begun. 

ACADEMIC  COURSE  — FOURTH  YEAR 


Prescribed  — 

English  Literature,  three  terms   9  credits 

American  History,  two  terms   8  credits 

Civics,  one  term   4  credits 

Physiology  and  Hygiene,  one  term   5  credits 

History  of  Education,  one  term   5  credits 

Grammar  School  or  Primary  Methods,  one  term   5  credits 

Practice  Teaching,  one  term   5  credits 

Prescribed  Courses   41  credits 

Elective  — ■ 

Rural  School  Literature,  one  term   5  credits 

Chemistry,  two  terms   10  credits 

Animal  Husbandry,  two  terms   6  credits 

Advanced  Woodwork,  three  terms   6  credits 

Home  Economics,  two  terms   6  credits 

Household  Sanitation,  one  term   4  credits 

Primary  or  Grammar  School  Methods,  one  term   5  credits 

Playground  Methods,  one  term   3  credits 

French  or  German,  three  terms   9  credits 

Vergil  and  Composition,  three  terms   9  credits 

Required  Electives  19-25  .credits 


If  Physics  has  not  been  taken  in  the  Third  Year,  Chemistry  must  be 
taken  in  the  Fourth  Year.  If  Physics  has  been  taken  in  the  Third  Year, 
Chemistry  may  be  elected  in  the  Fourth  Year. 
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NORMAL  COURSE  — JUNIOR  YEAR 

Prescribed  — 

General  Psychology,  two  terms   8  credits 

Child  Study,  one  term   4  credits 

College  Rhetoric,  two  terms   8  credits 

Teachers'  Grammar,  one  term   4  credits 

Prescribed  Courses   24  credits 

Elective  — 

History  of  Education,  one  term   5  credits 

American  Literature,  three  terms   9  credits 

Solid  Geometry,  one  term   5  credits 

Trigonometry,  one  term   5  credits 

College  Algebra,  one  term   5  credits 

Civics,  one  term   5  credits 

Botany,  two  terms   6  credits 

Zoology,  two  terms   6  credits 

Teachers'  Geography,  one  term   5  credits 

Horticulture,  two  terms   6  credits 

Woodwork  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  three  terms   6  credits 

Advanced  Sewing,  three  terms   6  credits 

French  or  German,  three  terms   9  credits 

Required  Electives  30-36  credits 

NORMAL  COURSE— SENIOR  YEAR 

Prescribed  — 

School  Administration,  two  terms   8  credits 

School  Sanitation,  one  term   4  credits 

Educational  Psychology,  one  term   5  credits 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching,  one  term   5  credits 

Prescribed  Courses   22  credits 

Elective  — 

Secondary  Education,  two  terms   8  credits 

Rural  Economics,  one  term   5  credits 

English  Literature,  three  terms   9  credits 

Public  School  Literature,  one  term   4  credits 

Teachers'  Arithmetic,  one  term   5  credits 

Analytics,  two  terms   10  credits 

Method  in  History,  one  term   5  credits 

American  Constitutional  History,  two  terms   8  credits 

Economics,  two  terms   8  credits 

Geology,  one  term   5  credits 

Advanced  Agronomy,  two  terms   G  credits 

Public  School  Manual  Training,  one  term   5  credits 

Advanced  Cooking,  three  terms   6  credits 

Teaching  Domestic  Science,  one  term   3  credits 

Teaching  Domestic  Arts,  one  term   3  credits 

Required  Electives                                                   32-38  credits 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

President  Giebreath 
Professor  Alexander 


Academic  Course 

I.  School  Management.  Text,  Salisbury's  School  Management.  Five 
credits.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  fundamental  problems  of 
school  management.  Among  the  topics  studied  are  the  teacher,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  school,  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  community,  school 
buildings  and  grounds,  and  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  parents  and 
community. 

II.  Elementary  History  of  Education.  Five  credits.  This  course  is 
a  concise  presentation  of  the  most  important  movements  in  educational 
history,  together  with  a  careful  study  of  racial  educational  systems  and 
the  theories  of  great  educators. 

Normal  Course 

ITT.  Advanced  History  of  Education.  Text,  Monroe's  Brief  Course 
in  the  History  of  Education.  Five  credits.  This  course  includes  a  careful 
study  of  the  educational  ideals  and  practices  of  the  leading  nations  of 
ancient,  medieval  and  modern  times.  The  Oriental,  the  Greek,  the  Roman, 
the  Early  Christian,  and  the  Scholastic  educational  systems  are  studied 
in  their  turn,  with  the  emphasis  placed  on  their  development  and  tend- 
encies. The  theories  and  practices  of  leading  modern  educators,  such  as 
Comenius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  Mann,  and  Spencer,  are 
carefully  considered.  In  connection  with  the  text  Graves'  Great  Educators 
of  Three  Centuries  is  read  and  discussed. 

IV.  General  Psychology.  Text,  Angell's  General  Psychology.  Eight 
credits.  This  course  emphasizes  the  genetic  and  functional  phases  of  mind 
development.  Students  of  education  find  this  study  especially  useful,  as 
it  deals  with  mental  activity  rather  than  with  mental  structure. 

(a)  During  the  first  term  a  study  of  the  following  subjects  is  made : 
The  problems  and  methods  of  psychology,  the  psychophysical  organism, 
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the  nervous  system  and  the  mind,  the  laws  of  association  and  attention, 
and  the  functioning  of  the  mind  in  sensation,  perception,  memory,  imagi- 
nation, judgment,  and  reasoning. 

(b)  During  the  second  term  the  following  topics  are  considered: 
Feeling  and  the  principles  of  affective  consciousness,  reflex  action  and 
instinct,  the  theory  of  emotion,  the  elementary  features  of  volition,  and 
the  relation  of  volition  to  effort,  character-forming,  and  willed  action. 

V.  School  Administration.  Text,  Colgrove's  The  Teacher  and  the 
School.    Eight  credits. 

(a)  The  chief  aim  of  the  course  is  to  enable  the  teacher  to  organize 
and  manage  the  school  properly  and  successfully.  Subjects  discussed  are 
the  qualifications  of  a  teacher;  professional  training;  nature  and  aim  of 
the  school;  school  organization;  the  school  as  a  social  center. 

(6)  Subjects  discussed  during  this  term  are  school  discipline;  classi- 
fication of  pupils;  daily  programs;  the  teacher's  relation  to  parents;  the 
teaching  process  in  general  terms ;  the  laws  of  teaching. 

VI.  Secondary  Education.  Text,  DeGarmo's  Principles  of  Secondary 
Education.    Eight  credits. 

(a)  Book  I,  The  Studies.  During  the  first  term  the  work  consists 
of  the  study  of  the  following  subjects:  the  selection  of  courses  of  study; 
the  nature  and  value  of  studies ;  the  relative  educational  worth  of  various 
groups ;  and  the  organization  of  studies  into  curricula. 

(b)  Book  II,  Processes  of  Instruction.  In  the  second  term  the  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  processes  of  instruction  and  high-school  methods. 
Topics  considered  are  the  acquisition  of  facts,  the  inductive  and  the  de- 
ductive approach  to  knowledge,  and  the  complete  method,  with  its  appli- 
cation to  various  study  groups. 

VII.  School  Sanitation.  Text,  Dressler's  School  Hygiene.  Four 
credits.  Topics  discussed  are  the  planning  of  school  buildings;  heating, 
lighting,  and  ventilation  of  buildings;  the  improvement  of  school  grounds; 
the  decoration  of  rooms;  the  detection  of  physical  defects  in  children; 
the  testing  of  eyesight  and  hearing;  the  nature  of  contagious  diseases; 
cleanliness  and  neatness  of  person. 

VIII.  Educational  Psychology.  Text,  Home's  Psychological  Prin- 
ciples of  Education.  Five  credits.  This  course  deals  with  such  principles 
of  psychology  as  can  be  applied  to  the  teaching  and  the  learning  processes. 
It  attempts  to  lay  scientific  foundations  for  the  art  of  teaching.  Sub- 
jects treated  are  attention,  interest,  apperception,  memory  training,  mental 
traits,  the  learning  process,  habit  formation,  education  of  the  mind  to  will, 
the  building  of  character,  and  the  principles  of  religious  education. 

IX.  Rural  Economics.  Text,  Carver's  Principles  of  Rural  Econom- 
ics.   Five  credits.    This  course  emphasizes  the  public  and  social  aspects 
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of  the  problems  of  rural  life.  Subjects  considered  are:  farming  as  a 
way  of  getting  a  living,  the  development  of  modern  agriculture,  the  fac- 
tors of  production,  the  distribution  of  the  agricultural  income,  the  social 
problems  of  rural  life,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  rural  schools  of  East  Tennessee. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  METHODS,  OBSERVATION,  AND 

PRACTICE 


Professor  Sherriu, 
Miss  Cooper 
Miss  Peirce 


Critic  Teachers: 
Miss  Brooks 
Miss  Cooper 
Miss  Painter 


Academic  Course 

I.  Elementary  Psychology.  Text,  Phillips'  Elementary  Psychology. 
Five  credits. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  a  general  view,  of  mental  pro- 
cesses and  development  and  thus  to  arouse  a  deeper  interest  in  a  general 
science  of  far-reaching  and  practical  importance  to  every  individual,  and 
especially  to  the  teacher. 

II.  Method  of  the  Recitation.  Text,  McMurry's  Method  of  the  Reci- 
tation.   Five  credits. 

This  course  deals  with  the  universal  principles  of  method  underlying 
all  teaching.  All  principles  are  practically  illustrated  by  grade  teachers 
in  class  work.    Prerequisite,  Course  I,  or  its  equivalent. 

III.  Special  Methods  and  Practice  Teaching.  Text,  McMurry's  Spe- 
cial Methods.    Five  credits.    Prerequisite,  Courses  I  and  II. 

In  this  course  special  attention  is  given  to  primary  methods  and  to 
methods  for  teaching  the  grammar-school  branches. 

Primary  Methods  include  lectures,  observation  of  actual  class-room 
work,  and  plan-making  based  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  teach- 
ing. The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  such  a  training  in  the 
art  of  teaching  and  plan-making  that  he  may  successfully  teach  in  any 
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position.  The  plans  arc  practical  for  both  the  eight-grade  rural  teacher 
and  the  one-grade  city  teacher,  and  arc  made  from  the  subject-matter 
of  the  adopted  text-books  of  the  State.  This  is  followed  with  practice 
teaching. 

In  Grammar-school  Methods  pupils  first  carefully  study  the  methods 
for  teaching  the  grammar-school  branches,  and  observe  them  as  they  arc 
used  by  the  teachers  of  the  Observation  School,  and  then  put  these  methods 
into  practice  in  regular  class  work  under  the  direction  of  a  critic  teacher. 

IV.  Playground  Methods.  Two  credits.  Games  and  exercises  suit- 
able for  playground  and  school  room.  The  value  of  games  and  their 
classification  according  to  ages.  The  fitting  up  of  an  inexpensive  play- 
ground. Folk  dancing.  Drill  in  marching  and  class  formations.  Simple 
arm  and  breathing  exercises  suitable  for  the  class  room. 

Normal  Course 

V.  Child  Study.    Text,  Kirkpatrick's  Child  Study.    Five  credits. 
This  course  affords  an  opportunity  to  study  the  new  science  of  child 

study.  It  considers  some  facts  concerning  the  bodily  and  mental  lives  of 
children,  which  should  be  theoretically  interesting  to  all  who  expect  to 
deal  with  children. 

VI.  Observation  and  Practice.    Five  credits. 

In  this  course  pupils  will  observe  the  work  of  the  critic  teacher  and 
the  practice  teachers  and  will  at  stated  times  make  reports  on  this  obser- 
vation.   They  must  also  do  a  stated  amount  of  practice  teaching. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

PRO^SSOR  WlIySON 

Academic  Course 

I.  The  Paper  Industry.  Six  credits.  A  special  course  in  hand  work 
for  teachers  of  fifth-,  sixth-,  and  seventh-grade  pupils.  This  course  will 
show  the  possibilities  of  introducing  a  real  industry  into  the  school  room, 
at  a  minimum  expense  for  apparatus  and  material,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  making  a  product  that  has  actual  commercial  value.  A  simple  system 
of  bookkeeping  necessary  to  the  industry  is  a  part  of  the  course.  The 
scope  of  the  work  is  as  follows : 

(a)  The  hand  process  of  making  paper,  envelops,  portfolios,  boxes, 
cases,  tablets,  composition  books,  pamphlet  covers,  loose-leaf  covers,  and 
school  booklets. 
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(b)  Complete  course  in  book  binding  and  book  mending. 

(c)  A  continuation  of  Course  a. 

A  fee  of  fifty  cents  a  term  is  charged  for  materials.  This  entitles 
the  student  to  a  sample  of  each  project  made. 

II.  Elementary  Woodwork.  Text,  Griffith's  Elements  of  Woodwork. 
Six  credits.  This  course  includes:  (1)  the  historical  evolution,  classi- 
fication, and  proper  use  and  care  of  the  more  commonly  used  woodwork- 
ing tools;  (2)  a  collection  and  study  of  the  structure  and  uses  of  native 
woods;  (3)  the  reading  and  making  of  simple  working  drawings;  (4) 
the  making  out  of  bills  of  materials;  (5)  the  estimating  of  costs;  (6) 
the  construction  of  simple  projects  involving  the  use  of  tools  and  woods 
studied. 

All  students  of  this  course  who  are  applicants  for  the  special  certifi- 
cate in  Manual  Training  will  be  required  to  take  the  course  in  Elementary 
Mechanical  Drawing. 

(a)  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  processes  of  laying  out, 
cutting,  squaring,  and  modifying  by  use  of  plane  only. 

(b)  The  uses  of  the  chisel,  gouge,  turning  saw,  and  spokeshave,  and 
the  methods  of  sharpening  them,  will  dominate  the  work  of  this  term. 

(c)  The  work  will  center  around  the  processes  of  surfacing,  fitting, 
assembling,  and  the  simpler  stains  and  finishing  coats. 

This  course  in  benchwork  in  wood  has  several  distinctive  features. 
One  is  the  clear  separation  of  work  into  groups,  each  group  standing  for 
certain  definite  tool  processes.  Also  in  each  group  some  projects  are 
entirely  completed.  To  do  this  some  other  tool  processes  may  have  to  be 
introduced  into  the  group  incidentally,  but  these  processes  have  only  a 
minor  place  there.  The  principal  work  on  each  project  is  done  with  the 
tools  of  the  group. 

Another  feature  for  which  this  course  stands  is  that  of  constructing 
many  really  useful  projects,  a  number  of  which  are  for  use  in  the  school, 
as  furniture  or  apparatus.  Personal  projects  are  permitted  only  when 
they  conform  to  the  course,  and  the  materials  are  provided  at  the  expense 
of  the  student. 

III.  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing.  Six  credits.  Free-hand  sketch- 
ing from  models,  free-hand  lettering,  the  making  and  reading  of  simple 
working  drawings,  tracings,  and  blue-prints,  represent  the  topics  covered 
in  this  course.  Students  will  supply  themselves  with  drafting  scale,  lining 
pen,  No.  4  pencil,  soft  eraser,  pencil  compass,  and  India  ink.  Drawing- 
boards,  T-squares,  and  triangles  will  be  furnished. 

IV.  Advanced  Woodwork.  Six  credits.  (Two  hours  bench  work, 
one  hour  drawing.)  Prerequisite,  Elementary  Woodwork  or  equivalent. 
This  course  deals  with  the  more  complex  tools  and  processes  of  joinery. 
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The  constructive  work  is  made  the  basis  of  the  theory,  design,  working 
drawing,  and  mathematics.  This  course  covers  :  (1)  The  making  of  work- 
ing sketches  from  models;  (2)  lettering;  (3)  working  drawings;  (4) 
tracings;  (5)  blue-prints;  (6)  construction  of  projects  involving  the  use 
of  the  common  joints;  (7)  tool  sharpening;  (8)  wood  finishing.  Text, 
King's  Elements  of  Woodwork  and  Construction.  The  following  supplies 
will  be  required:  (1)  A  loose-leaf  note  book;  (2)  a  twelve-inch  drafts- 
man's scale;  (3)  a  pencil  compass;  (4)  a  hard  and  a  soft  pencil;  (5)  a 
block  of  art  gum;  (6)  a  lining  pen;  (7)  a  bottle  of  drawing  ink. 

(a)  The  projects  of  this  term  will  involve  the  use  of  mortise  and 
tenon  construction  and  finishes  of  oil  stains,  shellac,  or  wax. 

(b)  A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  term,  with  stress  upon 
the  best  forms  of  drawer  construction  and  finishing  stains.  The  projects 
will  be  largely  of  school  apparatus. 

(c)  Projects  will  involve  the  use  of  glued  stock  and  joints  with 
finishes  of  spirit  stains,  fillers,  and  varnishes. 

V.  Public  School  Industrial  Arts.  Three  credits.  This  course  deals 
with  the  simplest  elements  of  construction  in  paper,  textiles,  and  clay,  and 
is  especially  intended  for  teachers  of  primary  grades.  Simple  designs 
applicable  to  these  materials  will  be  developed  by  the  class.  Each  student 
will  make  a  set  of  models  covering  the  work  of  the  course.  A  fee  of 
fifty  cents  will  be  charged  in  each  course  for  the  materials  used  in  these 
models.    No  text-book  will  be  required. 

(a)  Paper  and  Cardboard  Work.  This  course  includes  a  series  of 
progressive  lessons  in  tearing,  cutting,  folding,  mounting,  and  pasting,  in 
which  the  principles  of  constructive  design  will  be  followed.  Professor 
Wilson. 

(b)  Weaving.  1.  Bogus-paper  mats — slats  of  artistic  colors  (paper). 
2.  Spool  Knitting — round  web,  flat  web,  circular  mat,  doll's  muff,  collarette, 
and  Tam-o'-shanter.    Miss  Cooper. 

(c)  Basketry.  Text,  Tinsley's  Practical  and  Artistic  Basketry.  1. 
Braided  mat.  2.  Rush  or  corn-husk  mat  sewed  with  whip  stitch.  3. 
Wrapped  coil  basket.  4.  Slat  basket;  hickory  or  ash  splits.  5.  Mat;  knot 
or  lace  stitch.  6.  Basket ;  lazy-squaw  stitch  or  normal  stitch.  7.  Native 
willow  or  rattan  work.    Miss  Slocumb. 

Normal  Course 

VI.  Advanced  Woodwork  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  Text,  King's 
Woodwork  and  Construction.  Set  of  drawing  instruments  required.  Six 
credits. 

(a)  The  work  of  this  term  will  deal  with  the  simpler  styles  of  fur- 
niture.   Designs  and  working  drawings  will  be  made  by  the  student. 
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(b)  School  furniture  and  apparatus  will  be  designed,  drawn,  and 
made. 

(c)  Home  and  farm  conveniences  will  be  studied.  Projects  will  be 
made  by  student  groups. 

VII.  Public  School  Manual  Training.  Five  credits.  This  course 
includes  the  history  of  manual  training,  special  methods,  and  practice 
teaching,  with  care  of  room  and  tools. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS 

Miss  Armstrong 
Miss  Hornsby 


Academic  Course 

I.  First  Year  Sewing.  Six  credits.  Fee  for  materials  furnished,  fifty 
cents  a  term. 

(a)  The  study  of  plain  and  fancy  stitches  and  their  application  in 
the  making  of  a  sewing  apron,  sewing  bags,  towel,  pillowcases,  and  one 
piece  of  suit  of  underwear.  Especial  stress  is  placed  on  the  selection  of 
design  and  materials  appropriate  for  each  article. 

(b)  Paper-waist  modeling,  continuation  of  practice  in  making  stitches, 
lessons  on  use  and  care  of  the  machine  through  application  on  a  ma- 
chine-made waist,  handwork  applied  to  making  a  sheer  waist,  study  of 
designs  and  materials  appropriate  for  each  article.  One  piece  of  suit  of 
underwear. 

(c)  Making  of  a  simple  dress,  completion  of  suit  of  underwear,  study 
of  requisites  of  good  dressmaking  fn  the  use  of  dress  form,  etc. 

II.  Elementary  Cooking.  Six  credits.  Fee  for  supplies  furnished, 
one  dollar  a  term. 

(a)  Text,  Williams  and  Fischer's  Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Cookery.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  skill  in  the 
technique  of  cookery  by  means  of  a  systematic  introduction  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  processes  and  food  materials  involved. 

(b)  Text,  Snyder's  Human  Foods.  Continued  study  of  foods  that 
are  most  extensively  used  in  the  dietary,  and  to  some  of  the  changes 
affecting  digestibility  and  nutritive  value  which  take  place  during  their 
preparation  for  the  table. 

(c)  Text,  Snyder's  Human  Foods.  Comparative  cost  and  value  of 
foods.    Dietary  studies. 
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III.  Home  Sanitation.  Text,  Talbot's  Home  Sanitation;  Bulletins 
from  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Four  credits.  A  study 
of  existing  unsanitary  conditions  and  ways  and  means  of  improving  them. 

IV.  Home  Economics.  Text,  Maria  Parloa's  Home  Economics.  Six 
credits.  The  study  of  the  problems  of  home-making,  including:  (a) 
house  planning,  house  furnishing,  household  economy;  (b)  home  man- 
agement and  home  decoration. 

Normal  Course 

V.  Advanced  Sewing.  Text,  Kinne  and  Cooley's  Shelter  and  Cloth- 
ing. Six  credits.  Fee  for  materials  used,  fifty  cents  a  term.  Open  only 
to  students  who  have  had  Sewing  I  or  its  equivalent.  Planned  with 
especial  provision  for  work  of  interest  to  teachers  of  sewing. 

(a)  The  practical  side  of  the  course  includes  the  making  of  the 
tailored  waist  —  each  step  being  carefully  presented  and  marked  out  for 
use  of  teachers  —  paper-waist  modeling,  and  drafting  of  waists. 

(b)  Skirt  drafting,  paper  modeling,  and  seam  finishes,  requisites  of 
a  well-made  skirt,  and  application  to  a  skirt. 

(c)  Dressmaking  and  repairing,  costume  textiles,  and  design. 

VI.  Advanced  Cooking.  Text,  Hutchinson's  Food  and  Dietetics.  Six 
credits.    Fee  for  materials  furnished,  one  dollar  a  term. 

(a),  (b),  (c),  Practical  Cookery,  with  a  study  of  foods,  dietetics, 
cost  of  foods,  chemistry  of  foods,  serving  of  meals,  etc. 

VII.  Methods  in  Teaching  Household  Arts.  Text,  Cooley's  Domestic 
Art  in  Woman's  Education.    Six  credits. 

(a)  Study  and  practice  in  methods  of  teaching  sewing  in  public 
schools. 

(b)  Study  and  practice  in  methods  of  teaching  cooking  in  public 
schools. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Proi-sssor  Sowdkr 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  elementary  schools.  Scientific  farming  is 
based  upon  a  body  of  facts  underlying  successful  farm  practice.  Inves- 
tigation at  the  experiment  stations  has  made  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  modern  farm  practice.  This  knowledge,  valuable  as  it  is,  has  not 
reached  the  masses.    No  greater  agency  for  its  dissemination  exists  than 
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the  public  school.  For  this  great  work  trained  teachers  are  very  much 
needed.  To  fit  persons  to  instruct  both  in  the  science  and  in  the  art  of 
agriculture  is  the  sole  purpose  of  this  department. 

The  department  is  now  equipped  with  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  including  the  campus.  A  combination  dairy  and  feed  barn 
of  modern  design  and  equipment  has  been  erected.  Thoroughbred  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine  will  be  used  as  a  demonstration  of  modern  methods  of  keep- 
ing live  stock  on  the  farm.  The  school  plats  embrace  an  area  of  three 
and  one-quarter  acres.  In  this  outdoor  laboratory  all  students  in  this 
department  are  required  to  perform  their  allotted  work.  An  orchard  and 
vineyard,  comprising  about  four  acres,  have  been  added  the  past  year. 

Academic  Course 

.1.  Plant  Culture.  Text,  GofFs  Principles  of  Plant  Culture.  Nine 
credits. 

(a)  Plant  Life.    This  is  a  general  course  in  plant  production. 

(b)  Environment  of  Plants.  This  course  considers  the  surroundings 
of  plants  and  lays  especial  stress  on  spraying  for  insect  pests  and  plant 
diseases. 

(c)  Propagation  of  Plants.  The  subjects  of  grafting,  transplanting, 
pruning,  and  breeding  plants  are  treated  in  this  course.  Laboratory  prac- 
tice in  all  three  courses. 

II.  Field  Crops.  Text,  Wilson  and  Warburton's  Field  Crops.  Six 
credits. 

(a)  The  more  important  cereal  crops  are  studied  with  reference  to 
cultural  methods  and  to  use  on  the  farm.  Systematic  study  of  crops  both 
in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field  is  required. 

(b)  During  this  term  the  leading  forage  crops  adapted  to  this  sec- 
tion are  studied.  In  these  courses  stress  is  placed  on  simple  methods  of 
teaching  the  subject  in  public  schools. 

III.  Soils  and  Fertilizers.  Text,  Snyder's  Soils  and  Fertilizers.  Nine 
credits. 

(a)  Physics  of  the  Soil.  In  this  course  the  principles  underlying  the 
management  of  soils  are  studied  in  the  laboratory. 

(b)  Chemistry  of  the  Soil.  Text,  Snyder's  Soils  and  Fertilizers. 
Manures,  commercial  fertilizers,  home-mixing  and  testing  fertilizers,  and 
methods  of  conserving  soil  fertility  are  among  the  topics  studied. 

(c)  Farm  Poultry.  Text,  Watson's  Farm  Poultry.  Breeds,  poultry 
houses,  feeding,  incubation,  care  and  management  of  little  chickens,  and 
preparing  for  market  are  among  the  topics  treated. 

IV.  Animal  Husbandry.  Text,  Harper's  Manual  of  Farm  Animals. 
Six  credits. 
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(a)  Horses  and  Dairy  Cattle.  The  principles  of  judging,  feeding, 
breeding,  care,  and  management  of  horses,  also  the  same  topics  for  dairy 
cattle,  are  studied  the  first  term.    Practice  once  a  week. 

(b)  Beef  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine.  During  the  second  term  the  prin- 
ciples of  breeding,  feeding,  care  and  management,  diseases,  housing,  and 
judging  of  these  animals  are  considered.    Practice  as  above. 

Normal  Course 

V.  Horticulture.    Text,  Bailey's  Manual  of  Gardening.    Six  credits. 

(a)  This  course  deals  with  yards  and  orchards.  It  consists  in  work- 
ing out  plans  for  improving  school  yards  and  the  problems  of  caring  for 
the  home  orchard. 

(b)  School  and  Home  Gardens.  The  various  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  flowers  adapted  to  indoor  and  outdoor  gardens  are  given  to  students 
as  individual  problems.  Practice  with  children  in  school  gardens  is  re- 
quired. Methods  of  organization  and  management  of  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  are  considered. 

VI.  Advanced  Agronomy.  Text,  Warren's  Farm  Management.  Six 
credits. 

(a)  Methods  of  Farming.  Attention  is  given  to  types  of  farming, 
diversification,  intensive  and  extensive  farming;  maintaining  fertility;  size 
of  farms. 

(b)  Business  Management.  This  includes  capital,  labor,  equipment, 
buildings,  marketing,  records,  and  accounts. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

Dean  Mathes 


Academic  Course 

I.  Grammar  and  Composition.  Text,  Maxwell's  School  Grammar. 
Fifteen  credits. 

(a)  The  work  of  the  first  term  consists  of  daily  drill  in  composition, 
with  a  careful  study  of  the  principles  of  effective  oral  and  written  expres- 
sion. Themes  are  required  three  times  a  week,  and  are  corrected  by  the 
teacher  and  returned  to  the  student  for  re-writing.  Especial  attention 
is  given  to  accuracy  in  spelling,  punctuation,  sentence  structure,  and  the 
simpler  principles  of  paragraphing. 
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(b)  During  the  second  term  the  composition  exercises  are  based 
largely  on  the  pupil's  lessons  in  the  other  subjects  he  is  taking,  such  as 
History,  Plant  Culture,  Latin,  and  Algebra,  with  a  view  to  the  closer  cor- 
relation of  all  his  work.  In  this  term  grammar  also  is  taken  up,  the  study 
centering  around  the  structure  and  analysis  of  the  sentence. 

(r)  In  the  third  term  the  assignments  for  composition  are  based 
chiefly  upon  subjects  of  interest  to  the  pupil  outside  the  class-room. 
Themes  are  presented  on  topics  from  current  history,  local  industries, 
school  life,  imaginary  travel,  and  other  subjects  that  tend  to  awaken  the 
interest  and  promote  the  general  intelligence  of  the  pupil. 

II.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Text,  Brooks'  English  Composition, 
Book  II.    Twelve  credits. 

(a)  Semi-weekly  themes  are  required  throughout  the  first  term,  the 
subjects  being  assigned  by  the  teacher  and  selected  partly  from  the  text 
and  partly  from,  the  other  subjects  the  pupils  are  studying,  especially 
English  History,  Biology,  Physical  Geography,  and  Civil  Government. 

(b)  In  the  second  term  The  Literary  Digest  is  used  as  a  text-book, 
and  theme  assignments  are  based  each  week  on  a  few  articles  selected  for 
special  study  and  discussion.  The  class  is  organized  into  a  literary  and 
debating  club,  and  once  a  week  the  club  conducts  the  recitation  in  par- 
liamentary order,  discussing  one  or  more  topics  selected  beforehand  from 
The  Digest. 

(c)  The  third  term's  work  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  second, 
with  more  detailed  study  of  rhetorical  principles  and  the  four  fundamental 
types  of  composition. 

Normal  Course 

III.  College  Rhetoric.  Text,  Genung's  Working  Principles  of  Rhetoric. 
Eight  credits. 

(a)  The  first  term  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  style,  the  order  of 
development  in  the  text-book  being  followed  in  the  main.  Written  work 
is  required  from  time  to  time. 

(b)  Invention  is  taken  up  in  the  second  term.  Much  attention  is 
given  to  outlining,  and  to  the  planning  of  public  addresses  on  educational 
topics.    Oral  delivery  is  also  given  consideration. 

IV.  Teachers'  Grammar.  Text.  Lounsbury's  English  Language,  sup- 
plemented by  lectures  and  notes  of  the  professor  in  charge.  A  rapid 
survey  of  English  inflection  and  syntax  from  the  historical  standpoint. 
The  history  of  the  English  language  is  briefly  reviewed  as  a  background 
for  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  present-day  forms  and  usages. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Processor  Burleson 
Miss  Thompson 

Academic  Course 

I.  American  Literature.  Text,  Halleck's  History  of  American  Liter- 
ature.   Nine  credits. 

(a)  A  historical  survey  of  American  literature.  Monthly  reports  on 
parallel  reading. 

(b)  A  study  in  American  classics.  Monthly  reports  on  parallel 
reading. 

(c)  A  continuation  of  Course  b,  with  the  addition  of  the  story  of 
Joseph. 

Periodical  reports  on  current  literature  are  required  in  Courses  b 
and  c. 

II.  English  Literature.  Text,  Halleck's  (New)  History  of  English 
Literature.    Nine  credits. 

(a)  A  historical  survey  of  English  literature.  Monthly  reports  on 
parallel  reading. 

(b)  A  study  in  English  classics.    Monthly  reports  on  parallel  reading. 

(c)  A  continuation  of  Course  b,  with  the  addition  of  a  study  of  the 
Books  of  Ruth  and  Esther. 

Periodical  reports  on  current  literature  are  required  in  Courses  b 
and  c. 

III.  Rural  School  Literature.    Four  credits. 

This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  espe- 
cially the  rural  schools.  It  comprises  a  study  of  the  best  literature  for 
the  lower  grades  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it. 

Normal  Course 

IV.  American  Literature.  Text,  Page's  Chief  American  Poets.  Nine 
credits.    An  advanced  study  in  prose  and  poetry. 

(a)  Bryant,  Emerson  (poetry  and  essays),  and  Longfellow.  Term 
paper  on  Emerson's  Philosophy. 

(b)  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  Hawthorne.  Term  paper  on 
Hawthorne. 

(c)  Poe,  Whitman,  and  Lanier,  closing  with  the  study  of  some  of 
he  leading  Psalms.    Term  paper  on  Poe  or  Lanier  (a  study  in  prose). 

V.  English  Literature.  Nine  credits.  An  advanced  study  in  prose 
and  poetry. 
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(a)  Novelists.  This  course  traces  the  development  of  the  novel. 
Representative  works  are  studied  and  discussed.  The  term  paper  is  based 
on  the  class  study  and  parallel  reading. 

(&)  Essayists.  De  Quincy  and  Ruskin.  The  term  paper  is  based  on 
Ruskin. 

(c)  Browning  and  Tennyson,  closing  with  a  study  of  the  Book  of 
Job.    Term  paper  on  Tennyson. 

VI.  Public  School  Literature.  Four  credits.  This  course  is  designed 
to  assist  in  solving  the  difficult  but  important  subject  of  literature  in  all 
grades  of  public  schools.  Both  the  literature  suited  to  the  grades  and  the 
method  of  teaching  it  are  studied. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

CHEMISTRY 

Miss  Smith 

Academic  Course 

I.  General  Chemistry.  Text  and  Manual,  McPherson  and  Henderson. 
Ten  credits. 

(a)  This  course  consists  of  individual  laboratory  work,  lectures,  dem- 
onstrations, and  quizzes.  It  includes  theoretical  chemistry,  a  study  of  the 
atmosphere,  solutions,  and  elements  up  to  the  carbon  family. 

(b)  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  a,  beginning  with  carbon,  and 
continuing  a  study  of  the  remaining  elements.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
practical  applications  of  industrial  chemistry. 


BIOLOGY 

Miss  Smith 
Miss  Yoakley 


Academic  Course 

I.  Essentials  of  Biology.  Text,  Hunter's  Essentials  of  Biology; 
Sharpe's  Laboratory  Manual.    Twelve  credits. 

(a)  Zoology.  The  introduction  to  this  course  is  intended  to  give  the 
pupil  a  clear  idea  of  the  relations  of  plants  to  animals,  through  the  study 
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of  balanced  aquaria.  The  course  consists  of  a  brief  study  of  protozoans, 
and  a  somewhat  more  extended  study  of  metazoans.  A  few  types  that 
are  especially  adapted  to  teach  anatomy  and  relation  to  environment  are 
carefully  studied. 

(b)  Physiology.  In  this  course  the  study  of  the  gross  anatomy  of 
the  body  is  taken  up.  Considerable  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  blood, 
food,  and  dietaries. 

(c)  Botany.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
taking  a  very  elementary  course  in  botany.  It  consists  of  a  brief  study 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  seeds,  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruits.  A  herbarium  of  twenty  specimens  is  required  of  every  student  in 
the  course. 

II.  Human  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Text,  Martin's  Human  Body. 
Five  credits. 

(a)  A  study  of  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  and  the 
related  vital  processes,  as  a  basis  for  the  understanding  of  the  care  of  the 
human  body.  The  work  of  the  class-room  is  supplemented  by  laboratory 
work.  Under  sanitation  the  course  includes  a  consideration  of  such  topics 
as  the  following:  sanitary  control  of  food,  air,  and  water;  bacteria  in 
relation  to  disease ;  the  disposal  of  garbage ;  drainage ;  the  prevention  and 
control  of  communicable  diseases. 

Normal  Course 

III.  Zoology.  Text,  Colton's  Descriptive  and  Practical  Zoology.  Six 
credits. 

(a)  The  large  group  of  animals  to  amphibians  are  studied  in  this 
course.  As  an  introduction  to  each  group  a  careful  study  is  made  of  a 
typical  representative. 

(b)  This  consists  of  a  study  of  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mam- 
mals.   Dissecting  and  laboratory  work  are  required. 

IV.  Botany.  Text,  Andrews'  Botany,  with  Flora.  Six  credits.  This 
course  presupposes  at  least  one  year's  work  in  general  botany  or  biology, 
together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  compound  microscope.  There 
are  three  divisions  of  the  course,  and  each  may  be  taken  up  independently 
of  the  others.  Division  a,  morphology  and  evolution  of  plants,  based  upon 
relation  by  descent.  Division  b,  ecology  and  economic  botany.  Division  c, 
structure  and  functions  of  seed  plants. 
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PHYSICS 

Miss  Yoakley 

Academic  Course 

I.  Elementary  Physics.  Text,  Hoadley's  Essentials  of  Physics.  Ten 
credits. 

A  course  in  the  elements  of  physics,  designed  to  give  the  smdent  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  more  important  facts  and  laws.  The  impor- 
tance of  social  applications  of  physical  science  in  modern  life  is  emphasized. 

(a)  The  work  of  the  first  term  includes  mechanics,  molecular  physics, 
and  heat.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  demonstrations,  recitations, 
and  individual  laboratory  work. 

(b)  The  work  of  the  second  term  includes  the  study  of  electricity, 
sound,  and  light ;  it  is  similar  in  character  to  that  previously  outlined. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY 

Miss  Yoakeey 


Academic  Course 

I.  Physical  Geography.  Text,  Dryer's  High  School  Geography.  Five 
credits.  A  study  of  the  earth's  features  with  especial  reference  to  their 
origin  and  to  the  responses  which  obtain  in  the  organic  world  because 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  earth's  surface;  the  forces  and  processes 
effecting  present  changes  in  its  surface.  Opportunity  is  given  to  apply  in 
the  field  the  principles  worked  out  in  the  class-room. 

II.  Commercial  Geography.  Text,  Brigham's  Commercial  Geography. 
Six  credits. 

A  study  of  our  resources  and  natural  distribution  of  the  same ;  the 
development  and  concentration  of  industries  as  influenced  by  geographic 
factors ;  methods  of  transportation,  including  a  consideration  of  trade 
routes. 

Normal  Course 

III.  Teachers'  Geography.  Texts,  Dodge's  Geography,  Dodge's  Teach- 
ing of  Geography.    Five  credits. 

A  course  designed  to  give  teachers  a  working  knowledge  of  such  facts 
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and  principles  as  are  usually  included  in  grammar-school  geographies. 
Methods  of  presenting  such  facts  will  receive  consideration. 

IV.  Geology.  Text,  Blackwelder  and  Barrow's  Elements  of  Geology. 
Five  credits. 

(a)  A  consideration  of  the  physical  changes  of  the  earth's  surface 
occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  streams,  glaciers,  lakes,  and 
oceans.  A  brief  treatment  of  the  history,  origin,  and  development  of  the 
earth;  the  commoner  rocks  and  minerals. 

(b)  The  Geography  and  Geology  of  Tennessee;  origin  of  chief 
physical  divisions ;  mineral  resources  and  their  development ;  soil-forming 
rocks,  and  related  topics. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Rogers 
Professor  Fox 


Academic  Course 

I.  Arithmetic.   Text,  Myer's  Arithmetic,  Book  III.    Five  credits. 

In  this  course  stress  is  laid  on  the  fundamental  operations  with  in- 
tegers and  fractions.  The  endeavor  is  to  make  the  work  as  practical  as 
possible.  Attention  is  centered  on  subjects  having  to  do  with  actual  life, 
such  as  mensuration,  percentage,  cost  of  living,  etc.  Due  attention  is 
given  to  correlation  with  algebra  and  concrete  geometry. 

II.  Algebra.    Text,  Milne's  Standard  Algebra.    Ten  credits. 

(a)  The  work  for  the  first  term  in  algebra  will  be  devoted  to  making 
the  transition  from  arithmetic  to  algebra,  and  to  the  subjects  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 

(b)  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  a,  and  includes  factoring,  frac- 
tions, and  simple  equations. 

III.  Advanced  Algebra.  Text,  Milne's  Standard  Algebra.  Twelve 
credits. 

(a)  Continuing  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  Mathematics,  this  course 
begins  with  simultaneous  equations,  and  in  addition  covers  the  subjects 
of  graphs,  involution,  evolution,  and  theory  of  exponents. 

(b)  The  subjects  of  radicals,  quadratics,  and  properties  of  quadratics 
will  be  considered. 
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(c).  The  work  of  this  term  will  be  put  upon  ratio  and  proportion, 
variation,  progressions,  binomial  theorem,  and  logarithms. 

IV.  Plane  Geometry.  Text,  Wentworth  and  Smith's  Plane  Geom- 
etry, Revised.    Twelve  credits. 

(a)  Book  I  is  completed  during  the  first  term.  Clear  thinking  and 
logical  reasoning  are  emphasized,  with  rigid  and  formal  demonstrations 
as  secondary  considerations. 

(b)  Books  II  and  III  are  considered  during  the  second  term.  Greater 
rigidity  of  proof  is  insisted  upon  during  this  and  the  following  term. 

(c)  The  subject  of  plane  geometry  is  completed  during  the  third 
term.  Throughout  the  year  original  work  is  emphasized  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  the  fundamental  principles  of  geometry. 

Normal  Course 

V.  Solid  Geometry.  Text,  Wentworth  and  Smith's  Solid  Geometry. 
Five  credits. 

This  course  emphasizes  the  practical  side  of  the  subject  and  correlates 
with  industrial  courses  and  every-day  life. 

VI.  Plane  Trigonometry.  Text,  Wentworth's  Plane  Trigonometry. 
Five  credits. 

Practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables,  development  of  the 
trigonometric  functions,  and  application  of  the  theory  to  the  solution  of 
plane  triangles. 

VII.  College  Algebra.  Text,  Hawkes'  Higher  Algebra.  Five  credits, 
This  is  a  course  for  students  who  desire  more  advanced  work  than 

the  elementary  algebra  affords.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  factoring, 
quadratics,  progressions,  permutations,  and  combinations. 

VIII.  Higher  Arithmetic.  Text,  Beman  and  Smith's  Higher  Arith- 
metic.   Five  credits. 

This  is  a  geometric  and  algebraic  treatment  of  arithmetic,  with  special 
applications  in  physics  and  modern  industries.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
method  of  teaching  arithmetic. 

IX.  Analytical  Geometry.  Text,  Wentworth's  Analytical  Geometry. 
Ten  credits. 

(a)  A  study  of  geometry  by  means  of  algebra  is  afforded  by  this 
course.    It  includes  linear  equations  and  their  loci. 

(b)  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  a,  including  a  study  of  the 
circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

Professor  Kennedy 
Professor  Haworth 


Academic  Course 

I.  Ancient  History  and  Tennessee  History.    Fifteen  credits. 

(a)  Greek  History.  Text,  Morey's  Outlines  of  Greek  History.  This 
is  an  outline  course.  It  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Ancient  Greece.  It  includes  also  a  study  of  the  early  Eastern 
nations  to  whom  Greece  was  indebted. 

(b)  Roman  History.  Text,  Morey's  Outlines  of  Roman  History. 
This  outline  course  offers  opportunity  to  study  how  Rome  conquered, 
ruled,  and  civilized  the  Mediterranean  world.  It  will  take  account  of 
those  nations  which  contributed  most  to  her  civilization. 

(c)  Tennessee  History.  Text,  Garrett  and  Goodpasture's  History  of 
Tennessee.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  and  organize  the  events  of 
Tennessee  so  as  to  understand  how  Tennessee  through  successive  stages 
became  what  she  is. 

II.  English  History.  Eight  credits.  Text,  Montgomery's  English 
History  (Revised  Edition). 

(a)  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  development  of  English 
ideas  and  institutions.  The  study  begins  with  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Britain  and  extends  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 

(ft)  This  course  continues  the  study  of  the  successive  steps  in  the 
growth  of  English  institutions  from  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  to  the 
present  time.  Special  stress  will  be  given  to  the  great  movements  that 
have  influenced  the  continent. 

III.  Modern  History.   Text,  West's  Modern  History.    Eight  credits. 

(a)  This  course  is  a  study  of  European  history  from  Charlemagne  to 
the  French  Revolution.  It  includes  Feudalism,  the  Crusades,  the  Renais- 
sance, the  Reformation,  and  the  Colonial  Expansion. 

(b)  This  course  is  designed  to  trace  the  continuity  in  the  political, 
religious,  intellectual,  economic,  and  social  development  of  the  modern 
European  nations  in  order  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  Europe  of 
to-day. 

IV.  American  History.  Text,  Ashley's  American  History.  Eight 
credits. 

(a)  This  course  begins  with  the  study  of  the  thirteen  original  col- 
onies and  traces  the  formation  and  development  of  the  American  federal 
Union  to  the  presidential  election  of  1824. 
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(b)  This  course  continues  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union  from  the  election  of  1824  to  the  present  time.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  events  that  precede  the  division  of  the  States  and  those  that  have 
brought  about  the  wonderful  expansion  of  to-day. 

Normal  Course 

V.  Civics.    Text,  Ashley's  American  Government.    Five  credits. 
This  course  offers  opportunity  to  study  the  origin,  nature,  and  oper- 
ations of  the  local,  state,  and  federal  governments. 

VI.  American  Constitutional  History.  Texts,  Hart's  Formation  of 
the  Union,  and  Wilson's  Division  and  Reunion.    Eight  credits. 

(a)  This  course  begins  with  a  consideration  of  the  colonial  char- 
ters, and  follows  the  successive  steps  in  the  political  and  constitutional 
development  of  the  Union  to  the  administration  of  President  Jackson. 

(b)  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  events  and  movements 
that  culminated  in  the  Civil  War  and  those  which  have  resulted  in  the 
restoration  and  development  of  the  United  States. 

VII.  Method  in  History.  Text,  Hinsdale's  How  to  Study  and  Teach 
History.    Five  credits. 

This  course  is  intended  to  offer  opportunity  to  teachers  to  study  the 
nature  of  history,  its  educational  value,  and  the  method  of  teaching  it  in 
the  public  schools. 

VIII.  Economics.  Text,  Ely  and  Wicker's  Economics.  Eight  credits. 
(a)   This  course  is  a  study  of  economic  science.    It  includes  a  brief 

sketch  of  economic  history,  consumption,  and  production. 

(/;)  This  course  continues  the  study  of  the  elementary  principles.  It 
embraces  monopolies,  distribution,  and  finances. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LANGUAGES 

LATIN 

Professor  Haworth 

Academic  Course 

I.  Beginning  Latin.  Text,  Pearson's  Essentials  of  Latin.  Twelve 
credits. 

(a)  To  Lesson  31.  A  thorough  drill  in  pronunciation;  vocabulary; 
first,  second,  and  third  declensions  and  conjugations;  syntax. 

(b)  Lessons  31  to  55.   Pronouns  ;  fourth  and  fifth  declensions  ;  fourth 
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conjugation,  and  irregular  verbs;  comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs; 
syntax. 

(c)  Lessons  5(5  to  70,  inclusive,  and  Book  II,  Cbapters  1  to  20,  of 
Caesar.  Indirect  discourse;  deponent  verbs;  imperative;  gerund  and 
gerundive;  subjunctive  mood;  syntax;  study  of  part  of  Book  II  of  Caesar's 
Gallic  War. 

II.  Caesar.  Text,  Allen  and  Greenough.  Bennett's  Grammar.  Twelve 
credits. 

(a)  Comprehensive  review  of  First  Year  Latin  and  study  of  Book  I, 
Caesar's  Gallic  War ;  sight  reading  and  composition ;  a  study  of  the  Roman 
army,  of  Gaul,  and  the  Gallic  people. 

(b)  Book  II  and  fifteen  chapters  of  Book  III;  sight  reading  and 
composition;  map  drawing;  term  papers  on  Roman  life  and  literature. 

(c)  Last  fourteen  chapters  of  Book  III,  and  Book  IV;  studies  in  the 
life  of  Caesar. 

lir.  Cicero.  Text,  Allen  and  Greenough.  Bennett's  Grammar.  Twelve 
credits. 

(a)  First  and  second  orations  against  Catiline;  sight  reading  and 
composition;  special  study  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

(b)  Third  oration  against  Catiline;  a  thorough  review  of  Latin 
grammar  by  the  outline  method. 

(c)  Fourth  oration  against  Catiline  and  one  other  oration;  study  of 
Roman  life  and  oratory  in  the  days  of  Cicero. 

IV.  Vergil.  Text,  Allen  and  Greenough.  Bennett's  Grammar.  Nine 
credits. 

(a)  First  and  second  books  of  the  /Eneid  ;  Greek  and  Roman  myth- 
ology. 

(b)  Third  and  fourth  books  of  the  /Eneid ;  Greek  and  Roman  myth- 
ology continued;  Roman  poetry. 

(c)  Fifth  and  sixth  books  of  the  /Eneid;  Roman  poetry;  review  of 
Latin  grammar. 


GERMAN 

Miss  Thompson 


Academic  Course 

I.  Beginning  German.  Text,  Bacon's  German  Grammar.  Twelve 
credits. 

(a)  During  the  first  term  twenty-five  lessons  are  covered. 

(b)  Lessons  26-50  in  the  text-book.  Reading  of  an  easy  story,  as 
Storm's  Immensee. 
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(c)  The  grammar  is  completed.  Translation  of  Bacon's  Im  Vater- 
land,  Hillern's  Holier  als  die  Kirche,  or  other  selected  reading. 

II.  Second  Year  German.  Text,  Bacon's  German  Grammar.  Nine 
credits. 

(a)  Review  of  verbs  and  the  declensions  of  nouns.  Translation, 
partly  at  sight,  of  Baumbach's  Der  Schwiegersohn,  and  Zschokke's  Der 
zerbrochene  Krug. 

(b)  Review  of  last  part  of  the  grammar.  Translation  of  Riehl's  Der 
Fluch  der  Schonheit. 

(c)  Prose  composition.  Review  of  the  entire  grammar.  Translation 
of  Freytag's  Die  Journalisten. 

Normal  Course 

III.  Third  Year  German.  Text,  Bacon's  German  Composition.  Any 
good  grammar  for  reference.    Nine  credits. 

(a)  About  fifteen  pages  of  text.  Reading  and  study  of  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell. 

(b)  Chapters  15-25  in  the  text-book.  For  reading  and  as  basis  for 
conversation,  Schiller's  Gustav  Adolph  in  Deutschland,  and  Kreuz  and 
Buer's  Durch  deutsche  Lande. 

(c)  Prose  composition.  Reading  of  Schiller's  Die  Jungfrau  von  Or- 
leans. During  this  term  several  easy  texts  are  read  at  sight  and  discussed 
in  German. 


FRENCH 

Miss  Peirce 


Academic  Course 

I.  Beginning  French.  Text,  Chardenal's  Complete  French  Course. 
Twelve  credits. 

(a)  During  the  first  term  twenty-seven  lessons  are  covered. 

(b)  Lessons  28-55  in  the  text-book.  Drill  in  easy  forms  of  conver- 
sation. 

(c)  Main  irregular  verbs.  Translation  of  Guerber's  Contes  et  Le- 
gendes  (lime  Partie). 

II.  Second  Year  French.  Text,  Chardenal's  Complete  French  Course. 
Nine  credits. 

(a)  Review  of  grammar.  Translation  of  Bacon's  Une  Semaine  a 
Paris.  m 
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(b)  All  irregular  verbs.  Lessons  60-77  in  text-book.  Translation  of 
Sand's  La  Mare  au  Diable. 

(c)  Drill  in  French  prose  composition.  Translation  of  Dumas'  La 
Tulipe  Noire. 

Normal  Course 

III.  Third  Year  French.  Texts,  Francois'  Advanced  Prose;  any 
grammar  for  reference.    Nine  credits. 

(a)  Review  of  rules  of  grammar.  Lessons  1-12  in  text.  Translation 
of  L'Abbe  Constantin  by  Cremieux  and  Decourcelle. 

(b)  Lessons  13-24  in  text.  Translation  of  Erckmann-Chatrian's 
Madame  Therese. 

(c)  Lessons  25-36  in  text.    Translation  of  Racine's  Esther. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ART 

Miss  Slocumb 


Academic  Course 

I.  First  Year  Art.    Three  credits. 

(a)  Principles  of  Design.  This  course  deals  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  art  structure :  line  drawing,  spacing,  proportion,  and  ar- 
rangement, in  exercises  which  involve  comparison,  choice,  and  judgment; 
thereby  training  the  appreciation  and  power  of  expression.  Problems  in 
dark  and  light,  two  values,  are  also  considered. 

(b)  Theory  and  Harmony  of  Color.  This  work  tends  to  a  finer  color 
feeling,  developed  through  exercises  in  the  theory  of  color.  Observation 
and  copying  of  good  color  and  original  color  schemes.  "That  education 
is  deficient  which  leaves  one  unable  to  judge  of  form  and  color,  when  he 
is  constantly  required  to  use  such  judgment."  For  example,  appreciation 
of  color  in  dress,  and  in  house  furnishings  and  decoration.  Prerequisite, 
Course  a. 

II.  Second  Year  Drawing  and  Painting.    Three  credits. 

(a)  Drawing  and  Painting.  Drawing  in  outline,  dark  and  light,  color, 
still  life,  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  perspective  composition.  Prerequisite, 
Course  I. 

(6)  Public  School  Drawing.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art. 
A  discussion  and  comparison  of  methods  of  art  teaching.  Discussion  of 
public  needs  along  art  lines.  The  course  of  study.  Practice  teaching. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  I  and  II, 
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BOOKKEEPING  AND  PENMANSHIP 

Mr.  Prince 


Academic  Course 

I.  Bookkeeping.  Text,  Bexell  and  Nichols'  Principles  of  Bookkeep- 
ing and  Farm  Accounts.  Five  credits.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course 
to  prepare  teachers  to  teach  elementary  bookkeeping.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  home  and  farm  accounts. 

II.  Penmanship.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  not  so  much  to 
improve  the  penmanship  of  teachers  as  to  give  instruction  in  the  most 
approved  methods  of  teaching  writing  in  the  rural  schools.  Drills  in 
movement  and  forms  of  letters,  together  with  discussion  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  in  teaching  writing  in  the  public  schools,  receive  special 
attention. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Professor  Schoen 

I.  Course  for  Beginners.  Three  credits.  This  course  consists  of  a 
study  of  the  elements  of  music,  their  combinations  into  forms,  and  their 
notation — tone  thinking,  sight  singing,  music  dictation,  varieties  of  rhythm, 
scales,  keys  and  their  signatures. 

II.  Dictation  and  Melody  Writing.  Three  credits.  Prerequisite, 
Course  I  or  its  equivalent.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  the 
power  to  think  clearly  in  tones  and  to  read  and  write  music  with  facility. 
The  elements  of  harmony  will  also  be  considered. 

III.  The  Teaching  of  School  Music.  Text,  Farnsworth's  Education 
through  Music.  Six  credits.  For  those  who  have  completed  Courses  I 
and  II  or  their  equivalent.  The  course  aims  to  prepare  teachers  of  music 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  problem  of  teaching  music  in  rural  and  ungraded  schools. 

IV.  Chorus.  Three  credits.  All  students  who  are  interested  in 
choral  music,  and  who  can  meet  the  necessary  requirements  in  voice  and. 
sight  reading,  will  be  admitted  to  the  chorus.  The  chorus  will  study  part 
songs,  cantatas,  etc.,  and  give  a  number  of  public  concerts. 
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PIANO  COURSE 

Miss  Mathes 

I.  Grade  One,  Elementary.  Technical  work  suited  to  the  grade; 
scales  and  chords;  Franz  Hoffman,  First  Studies;  Hans  Reutling,  Books  I 
and  II;  Biehl,  Op.  44;  Gurlitt,  Technic  and  Melody;  Peter's  Pianoforte 
Method;  Le  Couppey,  "The  Alphabet";  Leroy  Campbell,  Hansel  and 
Grethel  Suite ;  easy  pieces  by  Gurlitt,  Sartorio,  Streabbog,  Spaulding,  Orth, 
Behr,  Lichner,  Th.  Dutton. 

II.  Grade  Two,  Intermediate.  Technical  work  suited  to  the  grade ; 
scales  and  arpeggio^;  Hans  Reutling,  Books  III  and  IV;  Bertini,  Op.  29; 
Czerny-Germer,  Vol.  I ;  Kunz,  Two  Hundred  Canons ;  Sonatinas  by 
Kuhlau,  Kullak,  Clementi ;  pieces  by  Merkel,  Lack,  Von  Welm,  Godard, 
Dreyshock,  Ehrlich,  Moszkowski,  Spindler,  Frontini,  and  others. 

III.  Grade  Three,  Advanced.  Scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  etc. ;  Czerny, 
School  of  Velocity ;  Bach,  Little  Preludes,  Two  and  Three  Part  Inven- 
tions;  Heller,  selections  from  Op.  45,  46,  and  47;  Cramer,  selections  from 
the  Buelow  edition;  easier  sonatas  from  Mozart  and  Beethoven;  miscel- 
laneous pieces  by  Grieg,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Liszt,  Friml, 
Schytte,  MacDowell,  and  others. 

VIOLIN  COURSE 

Professor  SchoEn 

I.  Grade  One,  Elementary.  Elementary  exercises;  scales  in  first 
position ;  bowing  exercises ;  studies  :  Ch.  de  Beriot,  Violin  School,  Part  I ; 
Kayser,  Op.  20,  Book  I ;  Sevcik,  Method  for  Beginners. 

II.  Grade  Two,  Intermediate.  Finger  and  bowing  exercises ;  scale's ; 
Kayser,  Op.  20,  Books  II  and  III;  Dont,  Op.  37;  Wohlfart,  Hans  Sitt, 
Book  I;  solos:  Dancla,  Airs  Varies;  duets. 

III.  Grade  Three,  Advanced.  Bowing  exercises;  scales;  Studies: 
Dont,  Mazas,  Casorti,  Sevcik,  Sitt ;  solos :  Alard,  Dancla,  Ch.  de  Beriot. 

IV.  Grade  Four,  Advanced.  Scales,  Kreutzer  Etudes,  Fiorillo  Etudes  ; 
Concertos  by  Viotti,  Rode,  de  Beriot,  etc. 

VOICE  COURSE 

Miss  Preston 

I.  Grade  One,  Elementary.  Texts,  Root's  Introductory  Lessons  in 
Voice  Culture ;  Vocalises  of  Concone  and  Sieber.  Songs  of  musical  value, 
though  of  easy  range,  are  used  for  the  development  of  taste,  imagina- 
tion, and  the  habit  of  expression.  Technic :  correct  principles  of  singing ; 
relaxation,  breathing,  and  tone-placing;  methodical  sight  singing. 
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II.  Grade  Two,  Intermediate.  Vocalises :  Scales  and  Various  Exer- 
cises, by  Root  and  Concone.  Songs  from  MacDowell,  Mendelssohn,  Franz, 
Schumann,  and  others.  Technic :  logical  continuation  of  the ,  work  of 
Course  I.  Ease  of  production,  quality  of  tone,  range,  and  power  are 
developed. 

III.  Grade  Three,  Advanced.  Vocalises  :  Studies  from  Marchesi  and 
Panofka.  Songs  from  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Handel,  Haydn,  Rossini, 
Arditi,  and  others.  Operas  and  oratorios.  Technic:  exercises  suitable 
to  the  voice  are  chosen,  as  greater  discrimination  than  in  the  preceding 
grades  will  be  found  necessary  in  selecting  exercises  and  songs  for  high, 
medium,  and  low  voices.  • 


GIRLS'  ATHLETICS 

Miss  Peirce 

I.  Tennis.  There  are  four  tennis  courts,  and  playing  is  encouraged 
and  instruction  in  game  given  to  any  desiring  it.  Rackets  may  be  rented 
from  the  school  at  a  price  of  five  cents  an  afternoon.  Two  tournaments, 
one  in  the  fall  and  one  in  the  spring,  are  to  be  held  in  1914-15. 

II.  Basketball.  Instruction  in  playing  is  given  to  those  desiring  to 
learn.  Bloomers  may  be  rented  from  the  school  at  a  price  of  twenty- 
five  cents  for  the  year.  Teams  are  organized  and  competition  games 
encouraged. 


A  Remodeled  One-room  School  Building 
(Designed  and  built  for  exhibit) 
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METHODS,  OBSERVATION,  AND  PRACTICE 


EDUCATION 

Years  and  Subjects  Terms  Credits 

Third  Year 

I.    School  Management   1  5 

Text,  Salisbury's  School  Management. 

Fourth  Year 

II.    Elementary  History  of  Education   1  5 

Junior  Year 

III.  Advanced  History  of  Education   1  5 

Text,  Monroe's  Brief  Course  in  the  History  of  Education. 

IV.  General  Psychology   2  8 

Text,  Angell's  General  Psychology. 

Senior  Year 

*V.    School  Administration   2  8 

Text,  Colgrove's  The  Teacher  and  The  School. 
VI.    Secondary  Education   2  8 

Text,  De  Garmo's  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 
VII.    School  Sanitation   1  4 

Text,  Dressler's  School  Hygiene. 
VIII.    Educational  Psychology   1  5 

Text,  Home's  Psychological  Principles  of  Education. 
IX.    Rural  Economics   1  5 

Text,  Carver's  Principles  of  Rural  Economics. 

METHODS,  OBSERVATION,  AND  PRACTICE 

Third  Year 

I.    Elementary  Psychology   1  5 

Text,  Phillips'  Elementary  Psychology. 

II.    Method  of  the  Recitation   1  5 

Text,  McMurry's  Method  of  the  Recitation. 
Fourth  Year 

III.  Special  Methods  and  Practice  Teaching   1  5 

Texts,  McMurry's  Special  Methods. 

IV.  Playground  Methods   1  3 

Junior  Year 

V.  Child  Study   1  5 

Text,   Kirkpatrick's  Child  Study. 

4 
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Years  and  Subjects  Terms  Credits 

Senior  Year 

VI.    Observation  and  Practice   1  5 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

First  Year 

I.    Paper  Industry   3  6 

Second  Year 

II.    Elementary  Woodwork   3  6 

Text.  Griffith's  Elements  of  Woodwork. 
Third  Year 

III.  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing   3  6 

Fourth  Year 

IV.  Advanced  Woodwork   3  6 

V.    Public  School  Industrial  Arts   1  3 

Junior  Year 


VI.    Advanced  Woodwork  and  Mechanical  Drawing. .  .  3  6 


Text,  King's  Woodwork  and  Construction. 
Senior  Year 

VII.    Public  School  Manual  Training   1  5 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS 

Second  Year 

I.    Elementary  Sewing   3  6 

Third  Year 

II.    Elementary  Cooking   3  6 

Texts,    Williams   and    Fischer's    Elements    of    Cookery;  Snyder's 
Human  Foods. 

Fourth  Year 

III.  Home  Economics  and  Home  Sanitation   3  10 

Texts,    Parloa's    Home    Economics;    Talbot's    Home  Sanitation; 
Bulletins. 

Junior  Year 

IV.  Advanced  Sewing   3  6 

Senior  Year 

V.    Advanced  Cooking   3  6 

Text,  Hutchinson's  Food  and  Dietetics. 

VI.    Teaching  Domestic  Science   1  3 

VII.    Teaching  Domestic  Arts   1  3 
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AGRICULTURE 

Years  and  Subjects  Terms  Credits 

First  Year 

I.    Plant  Culture   3  9 

Text,  Goff's  Principles  of  Plant  Culture. 

Second  Year 

II.    Field  Crops   2  6 

Text,  Wilson  and  Warburton's  Field  Crops. 
Third  Year 

III.  Soils  and  Fertilizers   3  9 

Text,  Snyder's  Soils  and  Fertilizers. 
Fourth  Year 

IV.  Animal  Husbandry   2  6 

Text,  Harper's  Manual  of  Farm  Animals. 
Junior  Year 

V.    Horticulture    2  6 

Text,  Bailey's  Manual  of  Gardening. 
Senior  Year 

VI.   Advanced  Agronomy   2  6 

Text,  Warren's  Farm  Management. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

First  Year 

I.    Grammar  and  Composition,  with  Spelling   3  15 

Text,  Maxwell's  English  Grammar. 
Second  Year 

II.   Composition  and  Rhetoric   3  12 

Text,  Brooks'  English  Composition,  Book  II. 
Junior  Year 

III.  College  Rhetoric  2  8 

Text,  Genung's  Working  Principles  of  Rhetoric. 

IV.  Teachers'  Grammar   1  4 

Text,  Lounsbury's  English  Language. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Third  Year 

I.   American  Literature   3  9 

Text,  Halleck's  History  of  American  Literature. 
Fourth  Year 

II.    English  Literature   3  9 

Text,  Halleck's  (New)  History  of  English  Literature. 
III.    Rural  School  Literature   1  4 
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Years  and  Subjects  Terms  Credits 

Junior  Year 

IV.    American  Literature   3  9 

Text,  Page's  Chief  American  Poets. 
Senior  Year 

V.    English  Literature   3  9 

For  texts  used,  see  Description  of  Courses,  page  35. 

VI.    Public  School  Literature   1  4 

For  texts  used,  see  Description  of  Courses,  page  36. 

SCIENCE 
Chemistry 

Fourth  Year 

I.    General  Chemistry   2  10 

Text,  McPherson  and  Henderson's  Elementary  Study  of  Chemistry. 

Biology 

Second  Year 

I.    Essentials  of  Biology   3  12 

Text,  Hunter's  Essentials  of  Biology. 

Fourth  Year 

II.    Human  Physiology  and  Hygiene   1  5 

Text,  Martin's  Human  Body. 

Junior  Year 

III.  Zoology   2  6 

Text,  Colton's  Descriptive  and  Practical  Zoology. 

IV.  Botany   '   2  6 

Text,  Andrews'  Botany,  with  Flora.  ' 

Physics 

Third  Year 

I.    Elementary  Physics   2  10 

Text,  Hoadley's  Elements  of  Physics. 

Geography  and  Geology 

Second  Year 

I.    Physical  Geography   1  5 

Text,  Dryer's  High  School  Geography. 

Third  Year 

II.    Commercial  Geography   2  6 

Text,  Brigham's  Commercial  Geography. 
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Years  and  Subjects  Terms  Credits 

Junior  Year 

III.  Teachers'  Geography   1  5 

Texts,   Dodge's  Geography;  Dodge's  Teaching  of  Geography. 

Senior  Year 

IV.  Geology    1  5 

Text,  Blackwelder  and  Barrow's  Elements  of  Geology. 

MATHEMATICS 

First  and  Second  Years 

I.    Advanced  Arithmetic   1  5 

Text,  Myer's  Arithmetic,  Book  III. 

II.    Elementary  Algebra   2  10 

Text,  Milne's  Standard  Algebra. 

III.  Advanced  Algebra   3  12 

Text,  Milne's  'Standard  Algebra. 
Third  Year 

IV.  Plane  Geometry   3  12 

Text,   Wentworth  and  Smith's   Plane  Geometry  (Revised). 
Junior  Year 

V.    Solid  Geometry   1  5 

Text,  Wentworth  and  Smith's  Solid  Geometry  (Revised). 

VI.    Plane  Trigonometry   1  5 

Text,  Wentworth's  Plane  Trigonometry. 

VII.    College  Algebra. . .  .   1  5 

Text,  Hawkes'  Higher  Algebra. 

Senior  Year 

VIII.    Teachers'  Arithmetic   1  5 

Text,  Beman  and  Smith's  Higher  Arithmetic. 

IX.    Analytical  Geometry   2  10 

Text,  Wentworth's  Analytical  Geometry. 

HISTORY 

First  Year 

I.    Ancient  History  and  Tennessee  History   3  15 

Texts,   Morey's  Outlines  of  Greek   History;   Morey's   Outlines  of 
Roman  History;  Garrett  and  Goodpasture's  History  of  Tennessee. 

Second  Year 

II.    English  History   2  8 

Text,  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History  (Revised). 

Third  Year 

III.    Modern  History   2  8 

Text,  West's  Modern  History. 
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Years  and  Subjects  Terms  Credits 

Fourth  Year 

IV.    American  History  and  Civics   3  12 

Texts,    Ashley's  American   History;   McBain   and  Mynders'  Civil 

#  Government. 
Junior  Year 

V.    Civics    1  5 

Text,  Ashley's  American  Government. 

Senior  Year 

VI.    American  Constitutional  History   2  8 

Texts,  Hart's  Formation  of  the  Union;  Wilson's  Division  and  Reunion. 

VII.    Method  in  History   1  5 

Text,  Hinsdale's  How  to  Study  and  Teach  History. 

VIII.    Economics   2  8 

Text,  Ely  and  Wicker's  Economics. 


LANGUAGES 
Latin 

First  Year 

I.    Beginning  Latin   3  12 

Text,  Pearson's  Essentials  of  Latin. 

Second  Year 

II.    Caesar  and  Composition   3  12 

Texts,  Allen  and  Grenough's  Caesar;  Bennett's  Grammar. 

Third  Year 

III.  Cicero  and  Composition   3  12 

Texts,   Allen  and  Greenough's  Cicero;   Bennett's  Grammar. 

Fourth  Year 

IV.  Vergil  and  Composition   3  9 

Texts,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Vergil;  Bennett's  Grammar. 

Third  Year 

I.    Beginning  German   3  12 

Text,  Bacon's  German  Grammar,  and  selected  texts. 

Fourth  Year 

II.    Second  Year  German   3  9 

Text,  Bacon's  German  Grammar,  and  selected  texts. 

Junior  Year 

III.    Third  Year  German   3  9 


Text,  Bacon's  German  Composition,  and  selected  texts. 
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French 

Years  and  Subjects  Terms  Credits 

Third  Year 

I.    Beginning  French   3  12 

Text,  'Chardenal's  Complete  French  Course. 

Fourth  Year 

II.    Second  Year  French   3  9 

Text,  Chardenal's  Complete  French  Course. 

Junior  Year 

III.    Third  Year  French   3  9 

Text,  Francois'  Advanced  Prose,  and  selected  texts. 

ART 

First  Year 

I.    First  Year  Drawing   3  3 

Second  Year 

II.    Second  Year  Drawing  and  Painting   3  3 

BOOKKEEPING 

Second  Year 

I.    Bookkeeping  •   1  5 

Text,   Bexell  and   Nichols'    Principles   of   Bookkeeping  and  Farm 
Accounts. 

MUSIC 

First  Year 

I.    First  Year  Music   3  3 

Text,  Necollins'  Glee  and  Chorus  Book. 

Second  Year 

II.    Second  Year  Music   3  3 

Text,  Necollins'  Glee  and  Chorus  Book. 

Third  Year 

III.   Third  Year  Music  and  Methods   3  3 

Text,  McLaughlin  and  Gilchrist's  Song  Reader. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


The  buildings  include  a  main  or  academic  building,  the  dormitory  for 
women,  the  dining  hall,  including  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  the  heating 
plant,  and  a  residence  for  the  President. 

The  main  building  is  a  modern  brick  and  marble  structure,  three 
stories  in  height,  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  ninety  feet  deep. 
In  it  are  the  offices,  laboratories,  recitation  rooms,  library,  society  halls, 
and  auditorium  —  in  all  about  forty  rooms. 

The  auditorium  is  fifty-five  by  ninety-two  feet,  with  a  gallery,  and  will 
seat  one  thousand  persons.  The  class-rooms  are  furnished  with  modern 
desks  and  recitation  seats,  and  the  laboratories  are  being  fully  equipped 
with  all  needed  apparatus  and  supplies. 

The  Industrial  Training  Departments  occupy  commodious  quarters  in 
the  building,  having  a  floor  space  of  more  than  four  thousand  square  feet. 
The  Manual  Training  rooms  were  equipped  with  the  most  modern  initial 
equipment,  and  the  students  in  the  department  are  taught  to  make  addi- 
tional equipment  as  it  is  needed. 

The  women's  dormitory,  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  thirty-two 
feet  wide,  and  three  stories  in  height  above  the  basement,  is  a  fireproof 
building  of  marble,  pressed  brick,  and  reinforced  concrete  construction. 
It  contains  two  double  parlors,  twelve  study  rooms,  twelve  bath-rooms, 
and  forty-four  large  bed-rooms  with  closets.  The  building  is  heated  with 
steam  and  lighted  with  electricity.  In  each  bed-room  is  a  lavatory,  sup- 
plied with  hot  and  cold  water.  Every  room  in  the  building  is  an  outside 
room,  and  all  the  appointments  are  thoroughly  modern.  Each  room  is 
furnished  with  shades,  rug,  dresser,  table,  chairs,  iron  bedstead,  springs, 
and  mattress. 

The  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  laundry  are  in  a  building  ninety  by  one 
hundred  feet,  and  one  story  and  a  basement  in  height.  The  dining  room, 
which  has  recently  been  enlarged,  is  fifty  by  ninety  feet,  with  windows  on 
four  sides,  and  is  ample  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  boarders.  Additional 
room  has  been  provided  for  the  kitchen,  serving  room,  pantries,  vegetable 
cellars,  and  refrigerators.  The  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  laundry  are 
supplied  with  modern  equipment,  and  are  sanitary  in  every  way. 

All  the  buildings  are  heated  with  steam  from  the  central  heating  plant. 
All  these  buildings,  together  with  the  residence,  are  located  on  a  com- 
manding site,  comprising  a  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  donated  by 
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Hon.  George  L.  Carter,  whose  splendid  generosity  means  so  much  to  the 
young  men  and  women  of  East  Tennessee.  The  grounds  are  ample  for 
the  growth  of  the  School  for  all  time. 

CAMPUS  AND  GROUNDS 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  beautifying  of  the  grounds  and 
parks,  which  by  their  natural  attractiveness  offer  exceptional  opportunity 
for  artistic  landscape  gardening.  The  entire  campus  has  been  sown  in 
blue  grass,  and  the  more  than  thirty-five  hundred  trees  and  shrubs  planted 
under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Charles  A.  Keffer,  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  are  already  contributing  much  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
grounds.  One  mile  of  macadamized  roadway  has  been  built,  reaching  all 
the  buildings  and  setting  off  to  the  best  advantage  the  beauty  of  the 
buildings,  campus,  and  park. 

HEALTH  CONDITIONS 

The  school  site  of  120  acres  has  an  elevation  above  sea  level  ranging 
from  1,675  to  1,875  feet.  At  the  main  building  the  altitude  is  1,710  feet. 
Only  a  few  miles  away  are  mountains  reaching  from  2,500  to  4,000  feet. 
Roan  Mountain,  towering  6,313  feet  high,  is  only  twenty-five  miles  away. 
The  elevation  of  the  School  and  the  proximity  of  the  higher  mountains 
make  the  climate  refreshing  and  invigorating,  and  give  to  student  and 
teacher  an  ideal  place  for  study,  recreation,  and  rest. 

The  water  supply  is  abundant  and  pure,  coming  some  twelve  miles  in 
pipes  from  never-failing  free-stone  springs  in  the  near-by  mountains  and 
having  a  daily  flow  of  4,000,000  gallons. 

With  a  desirable  elevation,  an  invigorating  atmosphere,  a  never-fail- 
ing supply  of  the  purest  water,  and  inspiring  views  on  every  hand,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  in  three  years,  with  a  total  registration  of  more  than 
1,500,  there  has  been  no  case  of  serious  illness  in  the  School. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES 


TUITION 

Tuition  is  free  to  students  resident  in  Tennessee.  Non-residents  pay 
$12.00  for  each  regular  term,  and  $6.00  for  the  Summer  Term.  All  pay 
in  addition  a  registration  fee  of  $2.00  for  each  term.  A  nominal  fee  is 
collected  from  those  who  take  laboratory  courses,  to  cover  breakage  and 
the  cost  of  materials,  and  the  actual  cost  of  supplies  used  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Arts  is  charged  to  all  who  take  any  of  the  courses  in 
manual  training   or   domestic  science. 

These  fees  are  as  follows :  Chemistry,  $1.00  a  term ;  Physics,  50 
cents  a  term;  Sewing,  50  cents  a  term;  Cooking,  $1.00  a  term;  Paper 
Industry,  50  cents  for  the  course;  Public  School  Industrial  Arts,  50  cents 
for  the  course.  These  must  be  paid  to  the  Bookkeeper  on  matriculating 
in  the  course. 

No  library  fee  is  charged,  but  students  who  wish  to  withdraw  books 
from  the  library  are  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  $1.00,  which  is  subject 
to  refund. 

ROOMS 

Furnished  rooms  in  the  women's  dormitory  cost  only  $6.00  for  each 
regular  term  and  $3.00  for  the  Summer  Term.  Desirable  rooms  for  men 
and  women  can  be  found  in  convenient  parts  of  town  at  $1.00  a  week  for 
each  occupant.  The  Committee  on  Students'  Homes  will  give  all  needed 
assistance  in  finding  suitable  accommodations  for  students.  Students  wish- 
ing to  secure  rooms  in  private  homes  should  communicate  with  Professor 
C.  E.  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  committee. 

BOARD 

All  who  can  be  accommodated  in  the  dining  hall  will  be  given  board 
at  actual  cost  of  food  and  service.  This  cost  will  not  exceed  $2.50  a  week 
and  may  be  kept  as  low  as  $2.00  a  week.  The  average  for  1913-14  was 
$2.20  a  week.  Students  may,  if  they  desire,  rent  a  private  residence  in 
town  and  by  the  club  plan  make  their  expenses  lower  than  estimated 
above.  Noonday  lunches  are  served  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Domestic 
Science  Department  at  a  nominal  cost,  making  it  unnecessary  for  students 
to  return  to  their  homes  at  the  noon  recess. 
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SUMMARY 

The  estimated  school  expenses,  lowest  and  highest,  for  students  for 
one  regular  year  of  nine  months  are  as  follows : 

Men  Women 

Tuition                                                    Free  Free  * 

Registration  fee                                  $6.00       $6.00  $6.00  $6.00 

Lodging  in  dormitory   18.00  18.00 

Boarding  in  dining  room                     72.00       90.00  72.00  90.00 

Lodging    36.00  42.00   

Books                                                   6.00       10.00  6.00  10.00 

Totals  $120.00    $148.00  $102.00  $124.00 


The  expenses  for  one  regular  term  will  be  from  $40.00  to  $50.00  for 
men,  and  from  $35.00  to  $45.00  for  women. 
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INFORMATION  FOR  PROSPECTIVE 
STUDENTS 


HOW  TO  COME 

Johnson  City  is  on  the  Knoxville-Bristol  division  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  with  four  trains  each  way  daily;  on  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield,  and 
Ohio  Railway,  with  three  trains  daily ;  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Western  North  Carolina  Railway,  with  three  trains  daily. 
All  passenger  trains  reach  Johnson  City  in  the  daytime,  except  the  after- 
noon local  train  from  Knoxville.  The  Carolina,  Clinchfield,  and  Ohio 
Railway  has  established  a  flag  station  at  the  side  entrance  to  the  grounds 
of  the  Normal  School. 

HOW  TO  REACH  THE  GROUNDS 

On  arrival  in  Johnson  City  students  should  come  at  once  to  the  Nor- 
mal School  and  report  to  the  Dean,  the  Bookkeeper,  or,  if  lodging  has 
been  reserved  in  the  Dormitory,  to  the  Matron. 

Come  to  the  Normal  School  on  the  street  car.  Cars  pass  near  the 
railway  stations  every  thirty  minutes,  from  6  a.m.  until  9  p.m.  Do  not 
engage  a  transfer  wagon  or  dray  to  deliver  trunks  or  baggage,  but  deliver 
your  checks  to  the  Bookkeeper,  Professor  C.  E.  Rogers,  or  the  Matron, 
who  will  have  your  baggage  sent  to  your  room  if  in  the  city  or  Dormitory 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents  for  each  piece,  or  if  outside  the 
city  at  a  cost  of  fifty  cents. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  ROOMS 

Young  women,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  may  secure 
rooms  in  the  Dormitory  by  writing  to  the  President.  Those  who  apply 
too  late  to  secure  dormitory  rooms  may  have  rooms  secured  in  the  city 
at  the  most  reasonable  rates  possible.  A  list  of  excellent  rooms  and  board- 
ing places  for  men  and  women  has  been  made,  and  a  committee  will  be 
found  ready  to  assist  in  making  a  suitable  selection.  Those  applying  for 
rooms  or  board  in  the  city  should  write  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Students'  Homes,  Professor  C.  E.  Rogers. 
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WHAT  TO  BRING 

A  list  of  the  furnishings  in  the  dormitory  will  be  found  on  page  56 
of  this  bulletin.  Young  women  should  bring  in  addition  the  following 
articles:  one  pillow,  two  pillow  cases,  one  pair  of  sheets,  one  blanket, 
one  comfort,  one  bedspread,  and  six  towels.  Men  and  women  lodging  in 
homes  secure  furnished  rooms. 

HOW  TO  MATRICULATE 

Go  to  the  office  of  the  Dean  and  fill  out  a  registration  card.  Assign- 
ment of  studies  for  the  term  will  then  be  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Entrance  and  Promotion.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  will  give  the 
student  a  matriculation  card,  which,  after  all  fees  have  been,  paid  to  the 
Bookkeeper,  will  be  signed  by  the  President,  admitting  the  holder  to  all 
classes  thereon  assigned.  All  needed  text-books  may  be  secured  from  the 
Book  Exchange,  which  will  be  found  at  219  Main  Street. 


SCHOOL  TICKETS 

For  the  benefit  of  the  out-of-town  students  attending  the  Normal 
School,  commutation  tickets  good  for  twenty-three  round  trips,  if  used 
within  one  month  from  the  date  of  purchase,  can  be  secured  at  the  rates 
indicated  in  the  tables  below.  These  tickets  can  be  purchased  only  at  the 
Johnson  City  ticket  offices,  and  upon  the  certificate  of  an  official  of  the 
Normal  School  that  the  purchaser  is  a  bona-fide  student  of  the  School. 


Southern  Railway 

Distance  from         46-Trip  Commuta- 

Stations                                  Johnson  City               Hon  Tickets 

Bristol,  Tenn                                         24.9    $0.80 

Vance,  Tenn                                          18.6    5.60 

Bluff  City,  Tenn                                    13.7    4.60 

Piney  Flats,  Tenn                                    8.9    3.80 

Watauga,  Tenn                                       5.1    3.00 

Carnegie,  Tenn                                         1.2    1.60 

Miller,  Tenn                                           5.1    3.00 

Jonesboro,  Tenn                                     7.9   3.40 

Telford,  Tenn                                      13.1    4.50 

Washington  College,  Tenn                      15.3    4.90 

Limestone,  Tenn                                    18.4    5.50 

Chuckey,  Tenn                                      22.1    6.40 

Afton,  Tenn                                          25.6   7.00 

Greeneville,  Tenn                                   31.7    8.10 
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Carolina,  Clinchfield  and  Ohio  Railway 

Distance  from         46-Trip  Commuta- 
Stations  Johnson  City  Hon  Tickets 

Boone,  Tenn                                          8.7    $2.35 

Chestoa,  Tenn                                     19.2    5.25 

Erwin,  Tenn                                        16.2    4.20 

Fishery,  Tenn                                      13.7    3.70 

Fordtown,  Tenn                                   17.3    4,75 

Gray,  Tenn                                          12.5    3.48 

Hemlock,  Tenn                                     20.7    5.50 

Indian  Ridge,  Tenn                                7.0    1.85 

Kingsport,  Tenn                                   26.2    7.10 

Loves,  Tenn                                         17.7    4.75 

Marbleton,  Tenn                                    7.1    2.10 

Okalona,  Tenn                                       4.2    1.85 

Pactolus,  Tenn                                     22.8    6.05 

Rotherwood,  Tenn                               30.1    8.15 

Unaka  Springs,  Tenn                            19.7    5.25 

Unicoi,  Tenn                                        10.6    2.90 

East  Tennessee  and  Western  North  Carolina  Railway 

Distance  from         46-Trip  Commuta- 
Stations  Johnson  City  Hon  Tickets 

Blevins,  Tenn                                       19.5    $6.00 

Crabtree,  Tenn                                     23.5    6.50 

Cranberry,  N.  C                                   34.0    9.00 

Elizabethton,  Tenn                                 9.5    4.00 

Elk  Park,  N.  C                                    31.7    8.50 

Hampton,  Tenn                                    14.25   5.00 

Milligan  College,  Tenn                           3.7    2.50 

Roan  Mountain,  Tenn                           25.7    7.00 

Shell  Creek,  Tenn                                27.5    7.50 

Sycamore  Shoals,  Tenn                           7.7    3.75 

Valley  Forge,  Tenn                              12.25   4.50 

Watauga  Point,  Tenn                             5.7    3.50 

White  Rock,  Tenn                                21.5    6.75 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 


LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

Two  literary  societies  were  organized  during  the  year  1911-12 :  the 
Pestalozzian  by  the  young  men,  and  the  Sapphonian  by  the  young  women. 
During  the  Spring  Term  of  the  year  1912-13  the  Mary  Moore  Davis 
Society  was  organized  by  the  young  women,  and  during  the  Spring  Term 
of  1913-14  the  Watauga  Literary  Society  was  organized  by  the  young  men. 
All  the  societies  hold  their  weekly  meetings  in  the  Society  Hall  in  the 
main  building,  and  have  been  important  factors  in  the  life  of  the  School. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  West  Tennessee  and  Middle  Ten- 
nessee State  Normal  Schools  for  Inter-Normal  School  debates  to  be  held 
at  each  of  the  schools.  The  question  selected  for  debate  was,  "Resolved, 
That  the  State,  in  bestowing  the  right  of  suffrage,  should  make  no  dis- 
tinction as  to  sex,"  the  home  school  in  each  instance  representing  the 
affirmative  and  the  visiting  school  the  negative. 

The  East  Tennessee  Normal  School  was  represented  at  Murfreesboro 
by  Mr.  Sam  A.  Duff,  of  Knox  County,  and  Mr.  Harvey  G.  Loy,  of  Union 
County.  The  decision  was  given  to  the  affirmative.  At  Johnson  City  the 
following  program  was  observed: 

Piano  Solo — Tempo  di  Minuetto  Zanella 

Frances  Mathes 

Invocation  Rev.  D.  A.  Dobbs,  D.D. 

Vocal  Solo — Boat  Song  Ware 

Elma  Rankin 

DHBATH 

Resolved,  That  the  State,  in  bestowing  the  right  of  suffrage,  should 
make  no  distinction  as  to  sex. 

Aifirmative  Negative 
O.  D.  Chase  A.  H.  Miller 

W.  J.  Smith  C.  A.  Johnston 

Representing  the  East  Representing  the  West 

Tennessee  Normal  Tennessee  Normal 

Vocal  Solo — Serenade  a  Juanita  Jouberti 

Cherrie  Mae  Preston 

Irish  Folk  Song  Foote 

Girls'  Glee  Club 

The  decision  of  the  judges  was  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 
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YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

The  young  women  of  the  School  have  maintained  a  strong  and  active 
Christian  Association,  which  holds  weekly  devotional  meetings  in  the 
Society  Hall.  This  organization  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  through- 
out the  year  in  providing  committees  of  young  women  to  meet  trains,  to 
conduct  new  students  to  their  assigned  places  of  residence,  and  to  assist 
new  students  in  selecting  courses  of  study  and  finding  their  recitation 
rooms.  In  addition,  the  association  maintains  a  store  in  the  main  building, 
where  stationery,  writing  materials,  confections,  and  many  useful  articles 
may  be  purchased  by  students  at  regular  prices. 

THE  WALKING  CLUB 

The  Walking  Club  takes  frequent  trips  to  near-by  points  of  scenic  and 
historic  interest.  Miss  Frances  Peirce,  Gymnasium  Director  for  women, 
and  other  members  of  the  Faculty,  act  as  chaperons.  Milligan  College, 
Boone's  Tree,  Sycamore  Shoals,  White  Rock,  King's  Springs,  and  other 
places  have  been  visited.  The  membership  of  the  Walking  Club  is  open 
to  any  member  of  the  School. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  official  publication  of  the  School  is  The  East  Tennessee  State 
Normal  School  Bulletin,  published  quarterly.  During  the  current  year  the 
following  numbers  have  been  issued: 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  Annual  Catalog,  1912-13. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  To  County  Boards  of  Education. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  President. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  Summer  Term  Number,  1914. 

The  student  body,  under  Faculty  direction,  publishes  seven  times  a 
year  The  East  Tennessee  Teacher.  This  student  journal  is  intended  to 
offer  opportunity  to  develop  skill  in  writing  and  practice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  school  magazine.  Every  student  should  include  the  price  of  a 
year's  subscription,  fifty  cents,  in  his  list  of  expenses  for  the  year. 

INSTITUTE  WORK 

At  the  close  of  the  Summer  Term,  1913,  members  of  the  Faculty 
assisted  in  county  institutes  as  follows  : 

Edwin  W.  Kennedy,  Johnson  County,  two  weeks. 
Samuel  W.  Sherrill,  Claiborne  County,  one  week. 
Samuel  W.  Sherrill,  Jefferson  County,  one  week. 
David  R.  Haworth,  McMinn  County,  one  week. 
David  R.  Haworth,  Cocke  County,  one  week. 
William  J.  Sowder,  Meigs  County,  two  weeks. 
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David  S.  Burleson,  Greene  County,  one  week. 
David  S.  Burleson,  Sullivan  County,  one  week. 
Walter  C.  Wilson,  Unicoi  County,  one  week. 
Frederick  W.  Alexander,  Union  County,  one  week. 
Nellie  Cooper,  Claiborne  County,  one  week. 
Nellie  Cooper,  Union  County,  one  week. 
The  work  done  in  the  institutes  received  the  most  favorable  com- 
mendation. 

In  addition  to  the  institute  work  done,  visits  were  made  and  addresses 
delivered  to  many  teachers'  meetings  throughout  East  Tennessee  by  the 
President,  Dean,  and  other  members  of  the  Faculty. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN 

The  School  garden  is  the  outdoor  laboratory  for  the  Agricultural 
Department.  Here  the  student  is  given  individual  plats  to  manage  and 
make  practical  application  of  the  science  of  farming.  Studies  in  fertil- 
izing, tillage,  methods,  rotation  and  succession  of  crops  are  in  progress 
throughout  the  year. 

The  products  of  the  plats  are  disposed  of  to  the  dining  hall  or  to 
merchants.  A  home  canner  not  only  affords  means  for  teaching,  but  is 
used  to  preserve  garden  products  for  the  dining  hall.  In  all  operations 
the  purpose  is  to  make  each  exercise  a  practical  application  of  correct 
methods  as  set  forth  in  the  text-book. 

SCHOOL  EXPOSITION 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Normal  School  it  is  planned  to  hold  school 
expositions  throughout  East  Tennessee  each  fall.  These  expositions  will 
include  the  products  of  school  work  in  agriculture,  domestic  arts,  home 
economics,  and  in  other  departments.  The  exhibits  winning  the  awards 
in  each  county  will  be  sent  to  the  Normal  School  and  suitable  awards  will 
be  made  to  the  schools  making  the  best  exhibits.  It  is  hoped  later  to 
secure  the  erection  of  a  suitable  exposition  building  on  the  school  grounds. 

At  the  Conference  of  Superintendents  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  passed  indorsing  the  school-exposition  plan  : 

"We,  the  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  of  East  Ten- 
nessee in  conference  assembled,  heartily  approve  the  idea  and  indorse  the 
plan  of  establishing  at  our  State  Normal  an  annual  East  Tennessee  School 
Exposition  and  hereby  pledge  our  active  cooperation  and  support. 
"Respectfully  submitted, 

"J.  L.  Hair,  Hamilton  County. 
"H.  A.  Hibben,  Bradley  County. 
"Joei,  N.  Pierce,  Greene  County. 
"M.  W.  Wieson,  Knox  County. 
"Jennie  Burkes,  Claiborne  County." 
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ATHLETICS 

In  the  absence  of  an  athletic  director  the  instruction  in  the  physical 
training  of  students  has  been  given  by  Professor  D.  S.  Burleson  and  Pro- 
fessor W.  T.  Fox  for  the  young  men,  and  Miss  Frances  Peirce  for  the 
young  women.  All  students  take  exercises  in  physical  training.  Basketball 
and  baseball  teams  were  organized  and  a  number  of  interesting  contests 
were  held.  Four  good  tennis  courts  were  constructed,  which  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  delightful  recreation  for  a  large  number  of  students.  Eight 
open-air  swings  were  erected,  also  two  cross-bars  and  one  pair  of  rings 
for  the  use  of  the  school.  A  good  baseball  field  has  been  graded  and  a 
grandstand  has  been  erected  on  this  field  by  the  students.  Some  equip- 
ment has  been  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasium,  but  the  room  set 
aside  for  this  purpose  is  not  altogether  suitable  for  gymnasium  purposes. 

DISCIPLINE 

The  management  of  the  School  has  been  an  easy  problem  to  work  out, 
and  is  almost  entirely  student  self-government.  The  class  of  students  that 
come  to  us  have  a  definite  purpose  and  understand  that  the  profession 
for  which  they  are  preparing  has  high  standards  and  ideals.  They  con- 
form to  those  regulations  of  their  own  volition,  and  in  only  a  very  few 
instances  has  it  been  necessary  for  any  member  of  the  Faculty  to  confer 
with  any  student  relative  to  improper  conduct. 

SCHOOL  RECORDS 

A  complete  and  accurate  system  of  school  records  is  kept.  These 
show  every  important  fact  related  to  the  student's  connection  with  the 
School  from  the  day  of  his  entrance  to  the  time  of  his  leaving,  and  pro- 
vide for  a  record  of  his  work  after  graduation. 

FACULTY  MEETINGS 

The  Faculty  meets  regularly  every  two  weeks.  At  these  meetings 
reports  of  committees  are  made  and  individual  reports  are  submitted. 
Nearly  all  the  time  at  Faculty  meetings  is  devoted  to  discussion  of  the 
larger  and  more  vital  problems  of  education,  with  especial  reference  to 
East  Tennesse  and  the  work  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

EXHIBITS  AT  EXPOSITION 

The  School  had  an  exhibit  in  the  Land  Building  at  the  National  Con- 
servation Exposition,  which  received  very  favorable  comment  in  the  news- 
papers and  from  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  inspected  it.  The  exhibit 
consisted  of  the  products  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Department,  including 
exhibits  in  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Art,  Agriculture,  and  Drawing, 
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together  with  photographs  of  the  buildings  and  activities  of  the  School, 
and  display  papers  submitted  by  other  departments.  The  exhibit  was 
arranged  and  installed  by  a  committee  on  school  exhibits,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor W.  C.  Wilson  was  the  chairman. 

PUBLICITY 

Through  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  East  Tennessee  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  the  work  of  the  State  Normal  School  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  East  Tennessee  in  a  most  helpful  and 
effective  way.  The  bulletins  of  the  School  are  sent  regularly  to  all  county 
superintendents,  members  of  boards  of  education,  and  teachers.  The  ex- 
tension work  done  by  members  of  the  Faculty  in  almost  every  county  has 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  people  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  School. 

EXTENSION  WORK 

Believing  that  the  most  effective  work  of  a  State  Normal  School  can 
be  done  in  the  several  counties  at  sessions  of  the  county  court,  school  ral- 
lies, teachers'  meetings,  agricultural  meetings,  good-roads  meetings,  school 
commencements,  etc.,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  State  Normal  School 
to  accept  invitations  to  such  meetings,  and  during  the  year  a  majority  of 
the  East  Tennessee  counties  have  been  visited  once  or  more  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Dean,  or  some  member  of  the  Faculty.  In  this  way  the  Normal 
School  hopes  to  cooperate  with  all  movements  for  improving  the  life  of 
our  people. 

POSITIONS 

The  school  authorities  of  the  State  may  reasonably  demand  assistance 
of  the  State  Normal  School  in  finding  efficient  teachers,  and  as  far  as 
possible  this  demand  will  be  met.  Graduates  will  be  recommended  for 
desirable  positions,  and  school  boards  desiring  to  employ  the  best  teach- 
ers will  be  given  every  possible  help.  To  care  properly  for  the  work  of 
securing  teachers  for  positions,  a  Committee  on  Appointments  and  Em- 
ployment has  been  appointed,  and  the  services  of  this  committee  will  be 
absolutely  free  of  cost  to  schools  and  school  officials  and  to  students  of  the 
Normal  School.  Qualified  teachers  desiring  positions  and  school  boards 
seeking  efficient  teachers  should  write  to  Professor  F.  W.  Alexander, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appointments  and  Employment. 

BETTER  SCHOOLS 

A  demand  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  is  for  better  public-school 
teachers.  With  the  large  increase  in  school  revenues  in  recent  years  this 
demand  has  become  very  imperative,  and  with  it  has  come  the  demand  for 
better  school  houses  and  equipment  and  modern  courses  of  study.  The 
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Normal  School  stands  for  these  larger  and  better  things  and  will  assist  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers  for  more  complete  service,  so  that  the  life  and 
activity  of  our  people  may  be  made  richer,  fuller,  and  more  productive. 

AIMS  AND  POLICY 

The  East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School  hopes  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  the  educational  problems  in  the  State  with  especial  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  East  Tennessee  public  schools.  The  report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  census  of  1910  reveal 
many  school  conditions  that  are  being  given  careful  study  by  the  Normal 
School.    Some  of  these  conditions  are  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  a  large  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  scholastic  popu- 
lation. 

2.  Many  children  that  should  be  in  school  are  not  enrolled. 

3.  Of  those  enrolled  a  large  number  are  irregular  in  attendance. 

4.  Of  the  total  enrollment  nearly  one-third  is  found  in  the  first  grade. 

5.  A  large  majority  of  the  school  children  quit  school  before  reach- 
ing the  fourth  grade. 

6.  Very  few  children  complete  the  elementary-school  course. 

7.  Nearly  all  the  country  schools  are  one-room,  one-teacher  schools. 

8.  The  average  expenditure  for  public  schools  per  child  per  year  is 
very  low. 

9.  The  average  value  of  school  houses  indicates  very  inferior  school 
buildings  and  equipment. 

10.  The  school  term  is  only  about  five  months. 

11.  The  average  yearly  salary  of  teachers  indicates  a  low  grade  of 
teaching  efficiency. 

While  the  purpose  of  the  State  Normal  School,  as  declared  by  the 
General  Education  Law,  is  "for  the  education  and  professional  training 
of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State,"  in  a  broader  sense  the 
school  is  interested  in  the  investigation  of  all  the  problems  given  above, 
and  others  looking  to  bettering  the  condition  of  the  people  throughout  the 
territory  which  it  was  established  to  serve. 

CO-OPERATION 

The  heartiest  cooperation  of  county  superintendents  and  school  boards 
is  essential  if  the  Normal  School  is  to  do  the  largest  good  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  This  cooperation  can  be  made  effective  by  urging 
the  attendance  of  teachers  and  young  men  and  young  women  who  expect 
to  become  teachers,  and  by  the  promise  of  preference,  in  employment  and 
better  salaries,  to  those  who  prepare  themselves  for  better  work  by  attend- 
ance in  the  Normal  School.  This  cooperation  is  earnestly  invited,  and  the 
Normal  School  in  return  pledges  its  best  services  and  support  to  all  the 
public-school  authorities  of  the  State. 
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NOTABLE  EVENTS  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  YEAR 


LYCEUM  COURSE  AND  LECTURES 

Under  the  management  of  a  Faculty  Committee  on  Lectures  and  En- 
tertainments an  attractive  Lyceum  Course  was  presented  during  the  year. 
The  course  was  well  supported  by  the  student  body,  as  well  as  by  the 
citizens  of  Johnson  City,  and  the  committee  will  offer  a  strong  course  for 
next  year. 

In  addition  to  the  Lyceum  Course,  lectures  and  addresses  have  been 
delivered  by  a  number  of  visiting  educators  and  others.  Among  the 
notable  entertainments  and  addresses  have  been  the  following : 

September  30,  Euclid  Male  Quartet. 
October  9,  President's  reception. 

October  23,  Miss  Irene  Bewley,  Impersonator,  in  "Esmeralda." 

November  5,  State  Superintendent  Samuel  H.  Thompson. 

November  13,  President  Walters,  of  Hall  Moody  Institute,  and  Pro- 
fessor Ellis,  of  Carson  and  Newman  College. 

November  14,  Rev.  S.  P.  White  and  Rev.  W.  B.  Rutledge,  delegates 
to  the  Baptist  State  Convention. 

November  17,  Noah  Beilharz,  in  "The  Hoosier  Schooolmaster." 

November  26,  Thanksgiving  Day  Pageant  by  pupils  of  the  Observa- 
tion and  Practice  School. 

December  9,  State  Superintendent  S.  H.  Thompson;  Honorable  W.  R. 
Bourne,  State  High  School  Inspector;  Mrs.  Pearl  Williams  Kelley,  Director 
of  Library  Extension  Work. 

December  15,  Ex-Governor  Malcolm  *R.  Patterson. 

December  16,  Knapp  Memorial  Service. 

December  17,  Superintendent  O.  L.  McMahan,  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

December  18,  Superintendent  M.  W.  Wilson,  of  Knox  County. 
January  23,  Honorable  Phil  S.  Taylor. 
January  24,  Superintendent  J.  L.  Brooks. 

January  29,  State  Superintendent  S.  H.  Thompson ;  Superintendent 
J.  L.  Shoun,  of  Johnson  County;  Superintendent  J.  D.  Self,  of  Hamblen 
County;  Superintendent  M.  D.  Allen,  of  Carter  County. 

February  5,  Recital  by  Girls'  Glee  Club. 
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February  17,  Rev.  J.  A.  Chambliss,  D.D.,  of  Chattanooga. 
February  21,  Washington's  Birthday  Pageant  by  pupils  of  Observa- 
tion and  Practice  School. 

March  5-7,  Conference  of  Farmers  and  Teachers. 

March  6,  President  James  T.  Cooter,  D.D.,  of  Washington  College. 

March  11,  Professor  T.  L.  Feeney,  of  Miami  University. 

April  14,  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Akin,  Soprano. 

April  21,  State  Superintendent  S.  H.  Thompson. 

April  21,  Beulah  Buck  Quartet. 

April  24,  Professor  Charles  A.  Perkins,  of  University  of  Tennessee. 
April  24,  Rev.  F.  M.  Cones,  of  Chuckey. 

April  29,  Mr.  Jack  Lewis,  Tenor;  Dr.  Lillian  W.  Johnson,  United 
States  Collaborator. 

May  5,  Rev.  John  C.  Ritter,  of  Washington  College. 

May  7,  Mock  Faculty  Meeting,  by  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

May  8,  Inter-Normal  Debate,  Johnson  City  vs.  Memphis. 

May  9,  Dr.  W.  C.  Pierce,  International  Sunday-school  Secretary; 
Judge  Carthel,  State  Sunday-school  Secretary;  Professor  J.  E.  Robinson, 
Carson  and  Newman  College. 

May  16,  Professor  Harry  Clark,  of  University  of  Tennessee. 

May  23,  Professors  George  H.  Clark  and  R.  S.  Radford,  of  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee. 

May  26,  Normal  School  Excursion  to  Cramberry,  N.  C. 

May  31,  Annual  Commencement  Sermon  by  President  YV.  S.  Neigh- 
bors, D.D.,  of  Sullins  College. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  ministers  of  Johnson  City  have  visited 
the  Normal  School  at  different  times,  conducted  chapel  exercises,  and 
addressed  the  student  body. 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  AND  CONFERENCE 

An  institute  of  farmers  and  teachers  interested  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion was  conducted  March  5,  6,  and  7.  The  attendance  at  all  the  meetings 
was  good  and  included  many  of  the  students  of  the  School  and  visiting- 
farmers  and  farmers'  wives.    The  following  program  was  observed  : 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  5,  1:00  TO  4:00  P.M. 
Club  Day 

Tomato  Clubs  —  How  to  Organize  and  Manage  a  Tomato  Club. 
Miss  Byrd,  Organizer  of  Tomato  Clubs  of  Bradley  County. 
Discussion. 
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Corn  Clubs  —  The  Organization  of  Corn  Clubs  in  Connection  with  Schools. 
J.  R.  Fewell,  State  Organizer. 
S.  A.  Miller,  Industrial  Agent  Southern  Railway. 
Discussion. 

I  low  to  Win  The  Journal  and  Tribune  Prize. 
Superintendent  J.  L.  Shoun,  Mountain  City. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  6,  1 :00  TO  4  :00  P.  M. 

The  Farmers'  Union  and  the  Public  School. 
Hon.  Phil  Taylor,  Washington  County. 
Discussion. 

State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Farmer. 
J.  A.  Dinwiddie,  New  Market. 
The  Farmer's  Wife — Past  and  Present. 
Mrs.  W.  Reeves. 
Conveniences  for  the  Farmer's  Wife. 
Professor  W.  C.  Wilson,  State  Normal  School. 
Discussion. 

Domestic  Science  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Public  School. 
Miss  Armstrong. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  7,  11:00  A.M.  TO  12:30  P.M. 

Orchard  Insects  and  Their  Control. 
Professor  G.  M.  Bentley,  State  Entomologist. 
Discussion. 
Industrial  Work  in  the  High  School. 
Professor  M.  W.  Robinson,  State  Director  of  Industrial  Work. 


CONFERENCE  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

A  Conference  of  County  Superintendents  of  East  Tennessee  was  con- 
ducted in  the  State  Normal  School  by  State  Superintendent  S.  H.  Thomp- 
son on  June  12  and  13.  Honorable  W.  R.  Bourne,  High  School  Inspector ; 
Honorable  M.  W.  Robinson,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Work;  Mrs.  Pearl 
Williams  Kelley,  Director  of  Library  Extension  Work,  and  nearly  all  the 
county  superintendents  were  in  attendance.  The  following  program  was 
observed : 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  12,  8  :00  TO  .11 :00  A.  M. 

Inspection  of  Normal  School  and  Attendance  at  Chapel  Exercises. 
11:00  a.m.,  Conference  of  Superintendents. 
Subject:  High  Schools. 
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(a)  Conditions  of  Establishment. 

(b)  Buildings,  Grounds,  and  Equipment. 

(c)  Course  of  Study. 

(d)  Industrial  Courses. 
(.<?)  Teachers. 

12:30,  Lunch. 
2  :00  p.  m.,  Conference. 

Subject:  Elementary  Schools, 
(a)  School  Houses. 
(/;)  Consolidation  and  Transportation. 

(c)  Course  of  Study. 

(d)  Elementary  Industrial  Courses. 

(e)  Teachers. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  13,  8:00  TO  11:00  A.M. 
Inspection  of  Normal  School. 
11:00  a.m.,  Conference. 

Subject:  School  Supervision. 

(a)  For  Elementary  Schools. 

(b)  For  High  Schools. 

(c)  For  Industrial  Courses. 

12:30,  Lunch. 
2  :00  p.  m.,  Conference. 

Subject:  The  School  Term. 

(a)  Uniformity  in  Length. 

(b)  Extension  of  Term. 

(c)  Continuation  Schools. 

(d)  Additional  School  Funds  Needed. 

At  the  close  of  the  Conference  the  Superintendents,  by  unanimous 
vote,  adopted  the  f  ollowing  resolutions : 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Inspection  of  the  East  Tennessee 
State  Normal  School 

"We,  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Conference  of  County  Superin- 
tendents to  inspect  the  East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School,  beg  to  submit 
the  following  report: 

"We  have  carefully  inspected  the  Normal  School  buildings,  grounds, 
farm,  and  campus,  and  heartily  commend  the  administration  of  the  School 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  President  Sidney  G.  Gilbreath. 

"We  find  that  the  dormitory  has  been  splendidly  kept  and  supervised 
by  the  Matron  and  that  the  dining-room,  kitchen  and  pantries  have  been 
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well  managed  and  are  in  perfect  sanitary  condition  throughout.  Under  the 
efficient  supervision  of  Mrs.  Mary  Moore  Davis  an  excellent  quality  of  board 
is  furnished  students  at  an  average  cost  of  less  than  $9.00  a  month. 

"The  main  or  academic  building  has  been  kept  In  excellent  condition, 
and  additional  equipment  has  been  made  in  the  Manual  Training  Department 
and  placed  in  many  of  the  rooms. 

"We  find  that  with  the  very  large  enrollment  In  the  school  additional 
room  is  needed  for  the  accommodation  of  classes,  particularly  in  the  Science 
and  Industrial  Departments.  We  recommend  that  some  provision  shall  be 
made  to  provide  for  additional  classroom  accommodations. 

"The  farm  and  school  garden  have  been  successfully  managed.  During 
the  year  five  hundred  grapes,  four  hundred  peach  trees  and  four  dozen  apple 
trees  have  been  planted.  The  school  garden  has  been  injured  by  the  drouth 
but  shows  intelligent  supervision. 

"The  campus  is  being  well  kept  and  is  becoming  more  attractive  each 
year. 

"Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  excellent  instruction  given 
by  the  very  efficient  faculty  of  the  Normal  School.  We  find  that  all  of  the 
departments  are  popular  with  the  students  and  are  well  conducted.  It  is 
an  Inspiration  to  witness  the  intensely  practical  and  modern  work  that  is 
being  done  by  the  Normal  School,  and  we  believe  t'hat  the  Normal  School 
is  doing  more  to  regenerate  and  upbuild  the  public-school  system  of  East 
Tennessee,  and  through  it  the  community  life  of  our  people,  than  is  being 
accomplished  by  any  other  agency. 

"We  pledge  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  President  Gilbreath,  and 
the  faculty  of  the  Normal  School  our  heartiest  co-operation  and  active 
influence  in  all  their  efforts  to  strengthen  and  further  develop  the  State 
Normal  School. 

"Respectfully  submitted, 

"E.  B.  BOOTH,  Roane  County, 
"L.  J.  CATRON,  Hancock  County, 
"J.  L.  HAIR,  Hamilton  County, 
"LIZZIE  ROBERTS,  Unicoi  County, 
"J.  R.  KEEBLE,  Sevier  County." 

Report  of  Committee  on  Needs  of  the  East  Tennessee  State 
Normal  School 

"We,  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Conference  of  County  Superin- 
tendents to  investigate  and  report  on  the  needs  of  the  East  Tennessee  State 
Normal  School,  beg  to  submit  the  following  report: 

"We  learn  that  the  enrollment  daring  the  regular  year  1011-12  was  235; 
1912-13,  325,  and  for  the  year  1913-14  just  closed  it  was  410.  For  the  Summer 
Term  of  1912  the  enrollment  was  330;  for  the  year  1013  it  was  484,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  first  week  of  the  Summer  Term  this  year  the  enrollment 
is  more  than  5C0. 

"The  Normal  School  has  dormitory  accommodations  for  only  llfi  when 
the  dormitory  is  crowded  to.  its  utmost  capacity.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  additional  dormitory  accommodations  should  be  provided,  and  we 
earnestly  urge  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  provide  dormitory  acoom- 
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niodations  for  at  least  150  additional  women  and  150  men.  While  the  citizens 
of  Johnson  City  have  been  generous  in  opening  their  homes  for  the  lodging 
and  boarding  of  students  at  very  reasonable  rates,  yet  these  rates  are  in 
excess  of  the  rates  made  for  lodging  in  the  dormitory,  and  many  students 
have  to  travel  from  one-half  mile  to  two  miles  to  secure  lodging. 

"The  new  dining-hall  will  comfortably  accommodate  from  300  to  400 
hoarders,  and  we  would  recommend  that  in  the  erection  of  the  men's  dormi- 
tory provision  should  be  made  in  it  for  kitchen  and  dining-room  for  its 
occupants. 

"We  find  that,  with  the  large  enrollment  the  Normal  School  has,  the 
main  or  academic  building  is  crowded  to  its  capacity  and  is  in  need  of 
additional  classrooms,  especially  in  the  Science  and  Industrial  Departments. 
We  recommend  the  erection  of  a  chapel  or  auditorium  for  the  school,  which 
may  be  used  for  exposition  purposes,  thereby  permitting  the  present  audi- 
torium to  be  converted  into  additional  classrooms. 

"We  congratulate  the  State  Board  of  Education,  President  Gilbreath 
and  the  faculty  on  the  wonderful  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Normal 
School,  and  assure  them  of  our  heartiest  co-operation  in  the  great  work 
they  are  doing  to  improve  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

"Respectfully  submitted, 

"M.  W.  WILSON,  Knox  County,  Chairman, 
"W.  E.  STEPHENS,  Rhea  County, 
"W.  B.  RUCKER,  Polk  County, 
"O.  L.  McMAHAN,  Cocke  County, 
"H.  G.  MURRAY,  Campbell  County." 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT 
PROGRAM 

May  31  to  June  5,  1914 


SUNDAY,  MAY  31,  10  :45  A.  M. 
Annual  Commencement  Sermon 

ORDER  OF  SERVICE 

Doxology 

Invocation  Rev.  W.  M.  Morrell,  Pastor  of  the  Munsey  Memorial  Church 

Chorus  —  When  from  the  Fold  Gerald  Grey 

Girls'  Glee  Club 
Scripture  Lesson 
Prayer 

Solo  —  The  Recessional  Do  Koven 

Miss  Cherrie  Mae  Preston 
Announcements 

Song  — No.  194  By  the  Congregation 

Sermon  Rev.  W.  S.  Neighbors,  D.D.,  President  Sullins  College 

Song  — No.  243  By  the  Congregation 

Benediction 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  2,  2:00  P.  M. 

Exercises  of  Observation  and  Practice  School 

CANTATA:  "SNOW  WHITE" 
(By  George  Root) 

Prologue   Melba  Weiler 

Cast  of  Characters 

Snow  White  Norma  Gilbreath 

Queen  Lena  Pardue 

Prince   William  Morrell 

Carl,  the  Huntsman  Earl  Hotalen 

Dwarfs  —  Sidney  Gilbreath,   Edmund  Tyler,  Jean   Edwards,   Lawrence  Lyle, 

George  Mathes,  Stanley  Brading,  Leonard  Gentry. 
Forest  Children  —  Elizabeth  Howard,  Anita   Haun,   Gertrude  Hunter,  Melba 

Weiler,   Ruby   Stump,   Maude  Davis,   Belle  Goodman,   Iva  Leonard, 

Anna  Wilson,  Helen  Dyer,  May  Melnturff,  Mary  Elsie  White,  Rosalie 

Buck,  Mattie  Carr. 

Little  Chorus  —  Mary  Martin  Haun,  Pearl  Loekett,  Melba  Prince,  Josephine 
Divine,  Ralph  Mathes,  Graham  Morison,  Plorrie  Robertson,  Searle 
Lyle,  Mary  Ina  Conner,  Savannah  Mosely,  Margie  Robertson,  Dorothy 
Robertson,  Phil  Sherrill,  Clarence  Garren,  Myrtle  Houck,  Mabel 
Houck,  Pearl  Hanks,  Lucile  Leonard. 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  2,  8  :00  P.  M. 
Pupils'  Recital  —  Department  of  Music 


PART  I 

Military  March   Schubert 

Lena  Pardue,  Maude  Harper,  Carrie  Ellis,  Grace  Armstrong. 

Promenade  March..   Breyer 

Sidney  Gilbreath 

Song  Without  Words   Streabbog 

Edward  Bradiug 

Little  Persistence   Seeboeck 

Mill  Wheel  Waltz  Alma  Byrnes 

Frank  Dobbs 

Tripping  Over  the  Lawn  Josie  Rand 

Sidney  Gilbreath,  Dorothy  Dobbs 

Moorish  Dance   Kaiser 

Edith  Kreis 

Ilumoreske    Dvorak 

Zella  Scott 

Evening  Star  (Tannhauser)  Low-Wagner 

Eula  Witt 

PART  II 

"Sweet  and  Low"   Barnhy 

Trula  Wood,  Grace  Boring,  B.  L.  Hale,  .7.  L.  Hindmon, 
H.  G.  Loy,  B.  B.  Preas. 

Chorus  and  Dance  of  the  Elves  Dti  Bois 

Minnie  Pitt 

Sonata  No.  1  —  Allegro;  andante  Mozai't 

Lilah  Gaut 
Second  piano  part  by  Grieg 

Barcarolle,  Op.  No.  3  Grodski 

Lena  rardue 

"Thd  King  of  the  Winds  Am  I"  '  E.  L.  Sanford 

J.  Clyde  Smith 

Overture  to  William  Tell  Rossini 

Lilah  Gaut,  Beulah  Marks,  Constance  McReynolds,  Lena  Pardue 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  3,  8:00  P.  M. 
Graduation  Exercises  —  High  School  Department 

Invocation  Rev.  Gilbert  Glass.  Pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church 

PAGBANT:  TBNNBSSBB  DAYS 

Chorus  — ■  Tennessee  Arr.  from  Van  Suppe 

I.    Pioneer  Days 

Prologue  Melvia  Taylor 

Scene  from  Pioneer  Life 

John  Bean,  a  Pioneer  Whitney  Buck 

Sarah  Beau,  His  Wife  Rivers  Huddle 

Granny,  His  Mother.  Kate  Remise 
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James,  His  Son  Frank  Baxter 

Jennie  Carter,  a  Neighbor  Girl  Martha  Mahone.v 

Indians  Mary  Gertrude  Lyle,  Hoy  Moody,  Frank  St.  John 

II.    Indian  Days 

Prologue   Dessie  Snyder 

Creek  Melody  Miss  Rankin 

Chant  Misses  Bowman,  Hyder,  Smith,  Lyle 

Tecnmseh's  Appeal  to  the  Creeks  Bruce  Preas,  Frank  St.  John,  Roy  Moody 

Chant   

Red  Eagle's  Surrender  to  General  Jackson  Roy  Moody,  James  Carter 

III.    Patriotic  Days 
Tennessee,  the  Volunteer  State  Clyde  Smith 

IV.    Social  Days 
The  Quilting  Party 

Aunt  Dinah  Marydean  Preas 

Hetty  "i  ,  J  Ruth  Bobbins 

Nellie  Sanderson   J  Hev  Nieces  \  Hilda  Evans 

Mrs.  Martin  Nell  Swingle 

Cicely  Martin  Reba  Cannon 

Mrs.  Marks  Carrie  Lee  Cox 

Mrs.  Perkins  Andrea  Daniels 

Mrs.  Doolittle  Alberta  Campbell 

Widow  Spooner  Mary  Taylor 

Mirandy  Spriggins  (Old  Maid)  Reba  Collette 

i.ien  and  Boys  —  Roy  Moody,  Frank  St.  John,  Frank  Baxter,  "Whitney  Buck, 

Leland  Cardwell,   Arthur  Moss,   James  Carter,   Bruce  Preas,  Clyde 

Smith,  Edwin  Long. 

The  Square  Dance  Class 

Song — Seeing  Nellie  Home  Class 

V.    Eloquent  Days 

Tennessee  Orators  Margaret  Moore 

Landon  C.  Haynes  Edwin  Long 

Robert  L.  Taylor  Arthur  Moss 

Presentation  of  Class  Professor  S.  W.  Sherrill 

Awarding  of  Diplomas. .. Superintendent  John  L.  Brooks,  Johnson  City  Schools 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  4,  8:00  P.  M. 
Graduation  Exercises  —  Academic  Course 

Invocation  Rev.  J.  A.  Mitchell,  Pastor  First  M.  E.  Church 

Chorus — (a)  Merry  June   Vincent 

(b)  Blow,  Balmy  Breezes  Warren 

From  My  Arm  Chair  Longfellow 

Austin  C.  Watson 

The  Poem:  An  Appreciation  Mamie  Bryan 

Violin  Solo  —  2d  Berceuse  Renard 

Hazel  Bramm 

The  New  Arm  Chair  

Grace  Boring 
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A  MODEL  SCHOOL  HOUSE 

Leslie  Simmons   Professor 

Ed  Lyle   Judge 

Maude  Tomlinson   Teacher 

Grand  Polka  de  Concert  Bartlett 

Grace  Boring,  Maude  Harper 

Testing  and  Caring  for  Milk  on  the  Farm  

Nannie  Brown   Flora  Bullen,  Carrie  Sparks 

A  FAMILY  JAR 

Meg  Brook  Nellie  Howard 

John  Brook   Judd  Acuff 

Jack  Scott  Benjamin  W.  Frazier 

Lotty,  the  Maid  Fonda  Little 

Scene     I  —  Meg's  living  room. 

Scene    II — 'Meg's  kitchen  during  jelly-making  season. 

Scene  III  —  Meg  secretly  visits  the  Domestic  Science  Department  of 

the  State  Normal  School. 
Scene  IV  —  Meg's  living  room. 
Class  Song  —  "Setting  Out  to  Sea" 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  5,  8:00  P.  ML 

Graduation  Exercises  —  Normal  Course 

Invocation. ...  Rev.  J.  N.  Jessup,  Pastor  of  the  Christian  Church,  Johnson  City 

Prelude  —  Op.  3,  No,  2  Rachmaninoff 

Miss  Frances  Mathes 

Presentation  of  Classes  Dean  C.  Hodge  Mathes 

Awarding  of  Diplomas  and  Certificates  President  Sidney  G.  Gilbreath 

Solo — "A  Birthday"  R.  Huntington  Woodman 

Miss  Elma  L.  Rankin 

CLASS  PLAY:  "MISS  PENELOPE  IN  THE  SWEATBOX" 
Act  I,  Scene  1  —  Sweatbox  school  in  progress.    Miss  Penelope  is  visited  by  a 
committee  of  complaint. 
Scene  2  —  At  the  parsonage.    A  jneeting  of  ladies.    The  coming  educa- 
tional rally  is  discussed. 

Violin  Solo  —  9th  Concerto  Ch.  De  Beriot 

Francis  Henley  Gilbreath 
Act    II  —  Educational  rally.    Discussion  of  school  consolidation. 
Act  III  —  Meeting  of  citizens  at  the  country  store,  where  we  are  told  the 
outcome  of  the  rally. 
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GRADUATES 
1913-1914 


NORMAL  COURSE 


Armstrong,  Sylvia  Elizabeth 
Arrants,  Crate  Elizabeth 
Ayre,  Henrietta  Peck 
Broyles,  Fred  Crawford 
Chase,  Orren  Dean 
Duff,  Sam  Allen 
Fowler,  Mary  Lou 
Gaut,  Lilah  Ruth 
Hayes,  Ethel  May 
Jeffers,  M.  Tennyson 
McAmis,  James  C. 

Walker,  Robert 


Marks,  Beulah  l.eota 
Murrell,  William  Summerneld 
Needham,  Estey  Gertrude 
Nenney,  Adelia  Doak 
Pardue,  Alta  Elizabeth 
Price,  Lucy  Ethel 
Reeves,  Addie  Elizabeth 
Robinson,  Mary  Graham 
Sherrod,  Adam  Edgar 
Smith,  William  Jefferson 
Walker,  Ethel  White 
Lincoln 


ACADEMIC  COURSE 


Acuff,  Judd 
Beals,  Daisy  Malcom 
Boring,  Grace  Helen 
Bramm,  Hazel  May 
Brown,  Nannie  Virginia 
Bryan,  Mamie  Lee 
Bullen,  Flora  Lee 
Burleson,  Gladys  Dew 
Clark,  Joseph  Jacob 
Cook,  Lottie  Belle 
Cross,  Faith 
Davis,  Lillie  Sidney 
Fields,  Elsie  Mae 
Frazier,  Benjamin  William 
Goodner,  Lennie  Louise 
Hannah,  Marie  Arlette 
Harper,  Maude  Marguerite 
Harrison,  Benjamin  Embrason 
Holdway,  Cora  Lee 


Howard,  Imogen  Taylor 
Howard,  Nelle  Lawrence 
Hunt,  Hattie  McNeil 
Kitchen,  Bertha  Maude 
Latture,  Verna  Myrtle 
Little,  Agnes  Fonda 
Lyle,  William  Edgar 
Lyon,  Viola  Mae 
Moore,  Vicie  Aneita 
Mullins,  Roy  A. 
Nance,  Flora  Juanita 
Ogden,  Ethel  Moore 
Payne,  Una  V. 
Ruble,  Nannie  Ellen 
Rule,  Geneva 
Sanders,  Lola  Clarice 
Shipe,  Nina  Appalona 
Simmons,  Leslie  Locker 
Snoddy,  Mary  Elizabeth 
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Sparks,  Carrie  Lee  Tomlinson,  Bertha  Maude 

Speer,  Ernest  Dewitt  Varner,  Albert  Clark 

Steele,  Lillian  Iola  Walter,  Bertha  Lenore 

Watson,  Cornelius  Austin 

SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES 
Domestic  Science  and  Arts 

Arrants,  Crate  Elizabeth  Ogden,  Ethel  Moore 

Card,  Mae  Irene  Paine,  Myrtle  Evelyn 

Gaut,  Lilah  Ruth  Pardue,  Alta  Elizabeth 

Hannah,  Marie  Arlette  Pardue,  Lena  Frances 

Hunt,  Hattie  McNeil  Rule,  Geneva 

Mynatt,  Madge  Marie  Slaughter,  Nannie  Kate 

Tomlinson,  Bertha  Maude 

Agriculture 

McAmis,  James  C.  Thomas,  Henry  Heber 

Walker,  Robert  Lincoln 

Manual  Training 

Lyle,  William  Edgar  McAmis,  James  C. 

Simmons,  Leslie  Locker 


SUMMER  TERM 
NORMAL  COURSE 

Baldwin,  James  W.  Mynatt,  Madge  Marie 

Leonard,  Myrtle  Belle  Paine,  Myrtle  Evelyn 

Loy,  Harvey  Gibson  Skaggs,  Elizabeth 

Morison,  Wilbur  Cyrus  Wood,  Trula  Jeanette 

White,  John  Byrl 

ACADEMIC  COURSE 

Hale,  Banness  Lee  Rightsell,  Audie  Lee 

Hunter,  Carrie  Elizabeth  Sizer,  Delila  Gertrude 

Ireson,  Helen  Blanche  Story,  Inez"  Belle 

Patrick,  Henry  Clay  Wolfe,  Hallie  Austin 

SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  IN  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Brown,  Nannie  Virginia 
Holdway,  Cora  Lee 


Cast  of  Twelfth  Night,  Presented  by  Literature  Department 


Cast  of  Mock  Faculty,  Presented  by  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
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ENROLLMENT 
1913-1914 


NORMAL  COURSE 

SHNIOR  YBAR 

Name  PostofUce  County 

Armstrong,  Sylvia  Elizabeth  Knoxville,  R.  D.  5  Knox 

Arrants,  Crate  Elizabeth  Big  Spring  Meigs 

Ayre,  Henrietta  Feck  Cleveland,  K.  D.  5  Bradley 

Baldwin,  James  Willis  New  Tazewell,  R.  D.  KJ  Claiborne 

Bell,  Charles  Edward  Elizabethton   Carter 

Broyles,  Fred  Crawford  Cbuckey,  R.  D.  3  Greene 

Chase,  Orren  Dean  Limestone,  R.  L>.  2  W  ashington 

Condry,  Eugene  Idol,  R.  D.  1  Grainger 

Daniel,  Edna  Florence  Johnson  City  Washington 

Duh°,  Sam  Allen  Leas  Spring,  R.  D.  2  Grainger 

Ferguson,  Aaron  Arthur  Elizabethton   Carter 

Fowler,  Mary  Lou  Philadelphia,  R.  D.  1  Monroe 

Gaut,  Lilah  Ruth  Sweetwater   Monroe 

Hays,  Ethel  May  Russellville   Hamblen 

Jeffers,  M.  Tennyson  Oneida,  R.  D.  1  Scott 

Leonard,  Myrtle  Belle  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Loy,  Harvey  Gibson  Maynardville,  R.  D.  1  Union 

McAmis,  James  Cleveland  Sweetwater,  R.  D.  0  McMinn 

Marks,  Beulah  Leota  Sweetwater   Monroe 

Morison,  Wilbur  Cyrus  Rogersville     Hawkins 

Murrell,  William  Summerfield  Morristown,  R.  D.  1  Hamblen 

Mynatt,  Madge  Marie  Knoxvill-e   Knox 

Needham.  Estey  Gertrude  I'omona   Cumberland 

Nenney,  Adelia  Doak  Russellville   Hamblen 

Paine,  Myrtle  Evelyn  Sevierville   Sevier 

Pardue,  Alta  Elizabeth  Sweetwater   Monroe 

Price,  Lucy  Ethel   Milligan  College   Carter 

Reeves,  Addie  Elizabeth  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  :!  Washington 

Robinson,  Mary  Graham  Newport   Cocke 

Sherrod,  Adam  Edgar  Knoxville,  R.  D.  4  Knox 

Smith,  William  Jefferson   Daisy   Hamilton 

Walker,  Ethel  White  Spring   City  Rhea 

Walker,  Robert  Lincoln  Straw  Plains,  R.  D.  3  Knox 

White,  Georgia  Marion  Milligan   College  Carter 

White,  John  Byrl  Milligan   College  Carter 

Wood,  Trula  Jeanette  -...Knoxville   Knox 

JUNIOR  YHAR 

Armstrong,  Grace  Anna  Caswell   Knox 

Boring,  Grace  Helen  Johnson  City   Washington 

Bowers,  Martin  Condon  Watauga   Valley  Carter 

6 
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Name  Postofiice  County 

Brown,  Hulda  Hood  Philadelphia   Monroe 

Brown,  James  Samuel  Indian  Springs,  R.  D.  3  Sullivan 

Bryan,  Mamie  Lee  Johnson  City   Washington 

Bullen,  Flora  Lee  Greeneville   Greene 

Burleson,  Millard  Milligan   College  Carter 

Card,  Mae  Irene  Chattanooga   Hamilton 

Carson,  Mary  Lillian  Jonesboro,  Ii.  D.  14  Washington 

Cobb,  Iva  Belle  Mascot,  R.  D.  1  Knox 

Cook,  Lottie  Belle  Knoxville   Knox 

Cross,    Faith  Clinton   Anderson 

Crouch,  Mary  Margaret  Chattanooga   Hamilton 

Curtis,  Laura  Alice  Sweetwater   Monroe 

Gilbreath,  Francis  Henley  Johnson  City   Washington 

Hall,  Wilnieth  Graham  Johnson  City   Washington 

Harper,  Maude  Marguerite  Louisville   Blount 

Hawley,  Samuel  Pierce  Greeneville   Greene 

Hood,  Cowan  Columbus  Knoxville,  R.  D.  10  Knox 

Howard,  Imogen  Taylor  Greeneville   Greene 

Howard,  Nellie  Lawrence  Maryville,  R.  D.  1  Blount 

Kitchen,  Bertha  Maude  Johnson  City   Washington 

Ledgerwood,  Elva  Acte   Fountain  City,  R.  1).  :i  Knox 

Lee,  Lucy  Randolph  Johuson  City   W  ashington 

Lyon,  Viola  Mae  Rogersville,  R.  D.  3....  Hawkins 

Morelock,  Glenna  Pearl  Limestone   Washington 

Mullins,  Roy  A  Madisonville,  R.  D.  2  Monroe 

Ogden,  Ethel  Moore  Concord,  R.  D.  1  Knox 

Pardue,  Lena  Frances  Sweetwater   Monroe 

Payne,  Una  V  Maryville,  R.  D.  1  Blount 

Pitts,  Anna  Mary  Hixson,  R.  D.  2  Hamilton 

Rlghtsell,  Audie  Lee  Morristown,  R.  D.  1  Hamblen 

Ruble,  Mary  Rowe  Del  Rio  Cocke 

Ruble,  Nannie  Ellen  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  1  ....Washington 

Rule,  Geneva  Neubert,  R.  D.  1  Knox 

Sanders,  Lala  Clarice  Persia,  R.  D.  1  Hawkins 

Shipe,  Nina  Appalona  Corryton   Knox 

Snoddy,  Mary  Elizabeth  Morristown,  R.  D.  4  Hamblen 

Stanton,  Mara  Elizabeth  Butler   Johnson 

Steele,  Lillian  Iola  Rogersville,  R.  D.  3  Hawkins 

Tarver,  Beulah  Lee  Corryton,  R.  D.  2  Knox 

Thomas,  Henry  Heber  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Thompson,  Samuel  Hunter  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  14  Washington 

Tomlinson,  Bertha  Maude  Johnson  City   Washington 

Varner,  Albeit  Clark  Soddy,  R.  D.  1  Hamilton 

Walter,  Bertha  Lenora  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  3  Washington 

Ware,  Nannie  Eloise  Athens,  R.  D.  7  McMinn 

Watkins,  Carrie  Mae  Hixson,  R.  D.  2  .Hamilton 

Whaley,  Otis  Fordtown,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Wilson,  Maurice  Clement  Johnson  City   Washington 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Allen,  Mary  Roan  Mountain  Carter 

Brown,  Nannie  Virginia  Butler   ..Johnson 
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Name 

Dosser,  Fanny  Rhea  

Embrey,  Lucy  

Eutsler,  Theodore  Robert. 

Fulton,  Ada  Claire  

Hannah,  Marie  Arlette  

Hunt,  Hattie  McNeil  

Johnson,  Jessie  Josie  

Keys,  Lyda  Emaline  

King,  Charles  Hubert  

Kreis,  Edith  Mae  

Lyle,  William  Edgar  

Lyon,  Winnie  Lee  

Morison,  Hattie  Cox  

Pitt,  Minnie  Belle  

Sharp,  Betty  L  

Simmons,  Leslie  Locker. . . 
Slaughter,  Nannie  Kate. . . 
Taylor,  Minerva  Elizabeth 


Browder,  Willie  Rice. 

Brown,  Ethel  

Clark,  Joseph  Jacob.. 
Clark,  Mary  Miller. . . 

Collins,  Martha  Belle  , 

Crawford,  Hila  Dorothy  

Creech,  Hubert  William  

Edmonson,  P.  A  

Elliott,  Peter  Hamilton  

Felknor,  Sarah  Etta  

Fields,  Earl  Robert  

Frazier,  Benjamin  William.  

Gillenwater,  Ira  E  

Gillie,  Juanita  French   

Harr,  Lee  Bryan  

Hickman,  Ellis  Kelley  

Hicks,  Mollie  Margaret  

Kennedy,  Leslie  Morrison  

Kennedy,  Vivian  

Kidwell,  Alta  Roberta  

Li  Hard,  Sue  ... 

McClister,  Lena  Leota  

McCullough,  Dova  

MoReynolds,  Fidelia  Constance 

Milligan,  Fuller  Kenneth  

Minton,  Flora  Mae  

Moore,  Addie  

Mynatt,  Frances  Lena  

Pecktal,  Thomas  Henry  

Range,  Ina  Mai  

Richard,  Bess  Leta  

Rodgers,  Willie  Allen  


Postofhce  County 

Johnson  City  Washington 

Cookeville   Putnam 

Jonesboro  Washington 

Johnson  City  Washington 

Johnson  City  Washington 

Johnson  City  Washington 

Tate   Grainger 

Cleveland   Bradley 

Johnson  City  Washington 

Knoxville,  R.  D.  11  Knox 

Johnson  City,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Bluff  City,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

Johnson  City  Washington 

Jonesboro   Washington 

Knoxville   Knox 

Johnson  City,  R.  D.  6  Carter 

Fordtown,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Ducktown   Polk 

Lenoir  City  Loudon 

Erwin,  R.  D.  1  Unicoi 

Johnson  City,  R.  D.  3  Washington 

Maryville   Blount 

Lee  Valley,  R.  D.  1  Hancock 

Powell  Station  Knox 

Whitesburg,  R.  D.  2  Hamblen 

Corryton,  R.  D.  1   Knox 

Elizabethton,  R.  D.  3  Carter 

White  Pine,  R.  D.  2  Jefferson 

Elizabethton   Carter 

Jonesboro,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Maryville,  R.  D.  1  Blount 

Lenoir  City  Loudon 

Johnson  City  Washington 

Jonesboro,  R.  D.  10  Washington 

Bluff  City,  Route  3  Sullivan 

Knoxville,  R.  D.  4  Knox 

Vonore   Monroe 

Rutledge,  R.  D.  4  Grainger 

Benton,  R.  D.  1  Polk 

Morristown,  R.  D.  3  Hamblen 

White  Horn  Hawkins 

Maryville   Blount 

Morristown,  R.  D.  3  Hamblen 

Fountain  City,  R.  D.  4  Knox 

Lenoir  City,  R.  D.  3  Roane 

Luttrell,  R.  D.  3  Union 

Arcadia,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Jonesboro,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Bluff  City,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 


Corryton,  R.  D.  3  Knox 


IRREGULARLY  CLASSIFIED 
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Name  PostoMce  County 

Rule,  Minnie  Laura  Neubert,  R.  D.  1  Knox 

Rutherford,  Clarence  Corryton,  R.  D.  2  Grainger 

Rutherford,  Mary  Edith  Corryton,  R.  D.  2  Grainger 

Seymour,  John  Augustus  Shepherd   Hamilton 

Shoun,  Joseph  Bernie  Johnson  City  Washington 

Shoun,  Nat  D  Johnson  City  Washington 

Stephens,  Inez  Savannah  Knoxville   Knox 

Testerman,  Stella  M  Kyle's  Ford,  R.  D.  2  Hancock 

Walk'er,  Winnie  Irene  Soddy   Hamilton 

Wills,  Bula  Anne  Mountain  City,  R.  D.  1  Johnson 

Wilson,  Hattie  Lee  Lometa  Altapass,  N.  C  

Wright,  Mary  Luter  Johnson  City  Washington 


ACADEMIC  COURSE 

FOURTH  YEAR 


Acute,  Judd  

Alexander,  Lola  Session  

Anderson,  Addie  May  

Beals,  Daisy  Malcolm  

Boy,  Joseph  Marion  

Boyd,  Grace  

Bramm,  Hazel  May  

Buck,  Edith  Elizabeth  

Burleson,  Gladys  Dew  

Clark,  Elizabeth  Brodnax.... 

Davis,  Lillie  Sidney  

Fields,  Elsie  Mae  

Goodner,  Lennie  Louise  

Hale,  Banness  Lee  

Harris,  Maude  Ethel  

Harrison,  Benjamin  Embrason 

Holdway,  Cora  Lee  

Hunt,  Charlotte  Blanche  

Hunt,  Nelle  Mae  

Hunter,  Carrie  Elizabeth  

Hurst,   Nannie  Belle  

Ireson,  Helen  Blanche  

Johnson,   Anna  Mae  

Latture,  Verna  Myrtle  

Little,  Agnes  Fonda  

Masengill,  Jennie  DeVault.  

Moore,  Mattie  Ada  

Moore,   Vicie  Aneita  , 

Nance,  Flora  Juanita  , 

Oberlin,  Irene  

Patrick,  Henry  Clay  

Range,  Cleveland  J  

Rollins,  Solomon  L  

Rowland,  Elizabeth  Anne  


Knoxville,  R.  D.  3  Knox 

Lenoir  City,  R.  D.  1  Loudon 

Johnson  City,  R.  D.  2  Washington 

Vonore,  R.  D.  1  Monroe 

Bluff  City,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Englewood   McMinu 

Bristol   Sullivan 

Jonesboro,  R.  D.  6  Washington 

Johnson  City  Washington 

Bristol   Sullivan 

Knoxville   Knox 

Baileyton,  R.  D.  5  Hawkins 

Cleveland,  R.  D.  7  Polk 

Andersonville,  R.  D.  1  Union 

Bulls  Gap,  R.  D.  1  Hawkins 

Benton,  R.  D.  1  Polk 

Bybee,  R.  D.  2  Cocke 

Jonesboro,  R.  D.  7.  Washington 

Jonesboro,  R.  D.  6  Washington 

Elizabethton   Carter 

Whitesburg,  R.  D.  3  Hawkins 

Damascus,  Va  

Mountain  City,  R.  D.  1  Johnson 

Bristol  Sullivan 

Blountville   Sullivan 

Morristown,  R.  D.  4  Hamblen 

Whitesburg   Hamblen 

Johnson  City  Washington 

Leas  Spring,  R.  D.  2  Grainger 

Pensacola,  N.  C  

Maynardville,  R.  D.  5  Union 

Elizabethton,  R.  D.  2  Carter 

Del  Rio,  R.  D.  1  Cocke 

Alexandria   Dekalb 
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Name  Postofftce  County 

Rutledge,  Mary  Eliza  Mosheim   Greene 

Rutledge,  Sallie  Grace  Mosheiin   Greene 

Sizer,  Delila  Gertrude  Bristol,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

Siioddy,  Addie  Carrie  Morrlstown,  R.  D.  4  Hamblen 

Sparks,  Carrie  Lee  Johnson  City  Washington 

Speer,  Ernest  Dewitt  Knoxville,  R.  D.  4  Knox 

Story,  Inez  Belle  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  3  Washington 

Templin,  Gladys  Queen  Mori'istown   Hamblen 

Watson,  Austin  Cornelius  Madisonville,  R.  D.  6  Monroe 

Witt,  Eula  Audie  Russellville   Hamblen 

THIRD  YEAR 

Acres,  A.  V  Oneida,  R.  D.  1  Scott 

Bacon,  Anne  Moore  Mint   Monroe 

Berry,  Mina  Lou  Mountain  City,  R.  D.  3  Johnson 

Bishop,  Edith  Sylvia  Bristol   Sullivan 

Koyd,  Mary  Annie  Emmett,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Campbell,  Lillian  Mae  Johnson  City  Washington 

Condry,  Haley  Mae  Idol   Grainger 

Crumley,   Pauline  Johnson  City  Washington 

Davis,  Retta  Fountain  City,  R.  D.  1  Knox 

Day,  Horace  Asa  Treadway,  R.  D.  1  Hancock 

DuBois,  Mary  Lois  Newport,  R.  D.  3  Cocke 

Faust,  John  Edgar  Indian   Springs...^  Sullivan 

Fields,  Maude  Pearl  Baileyton,  R.  D.  5  Hawkins 

Gibson,  Bonnie  Reuham  i  Watauga,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Gleason,  Julia  Edna  Carey ville   Campbell 

Goins,  Jessie  Lee  Well  Spring,  R.  D.  2  Campbell 

Gosnold,  Kate  Greeneville   Greene 

Gross,  Ben  Harrison  Birchw/)od   James 

Gross,  Bertha  Virginia  Piney  Flats  Sullivan 

Hartsell,  Fannie  Fern  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  2. ....  .Washington 

Haun,  Ethel  Edna  Whitesburg,  R.  D.  1  Hamblen 

Hazlewood,  Mary  Dove  Butler   Johnson 

Henry,  Hattie  Gertrude  ....Bluff  City  Sullivan 

Henry,  May  me  Belle  Greenback,  R.  D.  4  Blount 

Henson,  Savannah  Vilanto  Clinton,  R.  D.  2  Anderson 

Hicks,  Alice  Melissa  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  3  Sullivan 

Hicks,  Nannie  Kate  Bluff  City  Sullivan 

Hyder,  Ina  Effie  Elizabethton,  R.  D.  1  Carter 

Isley,  Beulah  Mae  Indian  Springs,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

Jaynes,  George  Wright  Kyle's  Ford,  R.  D.  2  Hancock 

Jones,  Margaret  Anna  Del  Rio,  R.  D.  2  Cocke 

Keebler,  Carrie  Murphy  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  8  Washington 

Kid  well,  Rosa  Leona  Rutledge,  R.  D.  4  Grainger 

King,  Mary  Katharine  Fordtown,  R.   D.  2  Sullivan 

Lewis,  Dora  Vernie  Powell  Station,  R.  D.  1  Knox 

Livesay,  Alfred  Taylor  Sneedville   Hancock 

Lowery,  James  Clyde   Ocoee   Polk 

McCorkle,  Carrie  Louise  Morristown,  R.  D.  6  Hamblen 

McCully,  Mollie  Mae  Fordtown,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

Mclnturff,   Elizabeth  Greeneville   Greene 
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Name  PostoMce  County 

McNeil,  Hexle  Monroe  Milligan  College  Carter 

Mapes,  Lydia  Anna  Knpxville,  R.  D.  5  Knox 

Miller,  Mary  Elizabeth  Telford   Washington 

Milligan,  India  McFerrin  Morristown,  R.  D.  3  Hamblen 

Moore,  Albert  Vernon  Lenoir  City,  R.  D.  3  Roane 

Phetteplace,  Elizabeth  Martha  Erwin   Unicoi 

Pierce,  Mary  Callie  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  10  Washington 

Quillen,  Montie  Ferol  Whitesburg   Hamblen 

Robertson,  Fannie  Lee  Fordtown   Sullivan 

Roller,  Oatie  Elizabeth  Indian  Springs,  R.  D.  2...,  Sullivan 

Runyan,  Onslow  Gladstone  Corryton   Knox 

Schultz,  Stella  Rutledge   Grainger 

Scott,  Zella  Mae  Piney  Flats,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Sikes,  Ruth  Iantha  Russellville,  R.  D.  1  Hamblen 

Slaughter,  Decatur  Clarence  Fordtown,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Slaughter,  Donna  Fordtown,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Starnes,  Emma  Lucile  Surgoinsville,  R.  D.  2  Hawkins 

Thompson,  Anna  Elizabeth  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  14  Washington 

Wagner,  Nora  Bertha  Mountain  City,  R.  D.  1  Johnson 

Walker,  Frances  Spurlock  Chattanooga   Hamilton 

Wallace,  Homer  Ernest  Morristown,  R.   D.   4  Hamblen 

Waters,  Izora  Walland   Blount 

Weaver,  Bessie  Walker  Weaverville,   N.  C  

Williams,  Ida  Sarah  Elizabeth  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  5  Carter 

SECOND  YEAR 

Anderson,  Zola  Greeneville,  R.  D.  1  Greene 

Bailey,  Bessie  Rhea  Church  Hill,  R.  D.  1  Hawkins 

Berry,  Esther  Cleveland,  R.  D.  4  Bradley 

Berry,  Walter  Creed  Telford,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Boy,  Nannie  Kate  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Boyd,  Mollie  Louise  Hampton,  R.  D.  1  Carter' 

Caldwell,  Elizabeth  Jane  Ashford,  N.  C  

Christian,  Claude  Tank  Bailey  ton   Hawkins 

Clark  Annice  Corryton,  R.  D.  4  Knox 

Clark,  Horace  Greeley  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  3  Washington 

Clark,  Lois  Parlee  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  3  Washington 

Coley,  Blannie  Kate  Kingsport,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Conway,  John  Fowler  Bybee,  R.  D.  2  Cocke 

Courtney,  Alfred  T  Kyle's  Ford,  R.  D  2  Hancock 

Cross,  Ovia  Gum  Fork  Scott 

Daugherty,  Arlie  Mamie  Englewood   McMinn 

Davis,  Charles  B.  F  Liberty  Hill,  R.  D.  1  Union 

Dickerson,  Virgie  Lamina  Morristown,  R.  D.  3  Hamblen 

Doggett,  Mabel  Mary  Emmett,  R.  D.  2  iSullivan 

Dove,  Isaac  Frances  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Easley,  Ora  Myrtle  Indian  Springs,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Elam,  Nona  Ellen  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Garland,  Jesse  Roan  Mountain,  R.  D.  1  Carter 

Gllbreath,  Mildred  Brunner  Johnson  City   Washington 

Graybeal,  Lyman  Beecher  Elizabethton   Carter 

Grimes,  Maude  Ellen  Bristol,  R.  D.  2  .Sullivan 
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Name  Postoflice  County 

Hansard,  Abner  Lee  Heiskell,  R.  D.  2  Anderson 

Henley,  Margie  Lee  Telford,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Henley,  Wahneetah  Augusta  Telford  Washington 

Hicks,  Lizzie  Emert  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  3  Sullivan 

Hindmon,  Jesse  Lewis  Work  James 

Humphreys,  Lula  Belle  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  5  Carter 

Johnson,  Alonzo  Wood  Elizabethton,  R.  D.  4  Carter 

Jones,  Jerusha  Hassie  Piney  Flats,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Justus,  Allen  Dewitt  Newport   Cocke 

Lane,  Edith  Clyde  Blountville,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Lauderdale,   Myrtle  Evaline  Greeneville,  R.  D.  2  Greene 

Lockett,  Lena  Davis  Bristol   Sullivan 

Love,  Edith  Corinthia  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

Lowe,  Elbert  H  Mountain  City,  R.  D.  3  Johnson 

Luttrell,  Agnes  Fountain  City,  R.  D.  1  Knox 

Luttrell,  Berdella  Montana  Fountain  City,  R.  D.  1  Knox 

McCIary,  Blanche  Lula  Old  Fort   *  Polk 

McClure,  Elsie  Gertrude  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  10  Sullivan 

McCullough,  Reba  White  Horn   Hawkins 

McKenzie,  George  Calvert  Big  Spring,  R.  D.  1  Meigs 

McMurray,  Tom  Roy  Chilhowee   Blount 

Marshall,  Hattie  Lee  Surgoinsville,  R.  D.  2  Hawkins 

Marshall,  Howard  Belton  Coalwood,  W.  Va  

Milligan,  Virgil  Dean  Morristown,  R.  D.  3  Hamblen 

Moree,  Ethel  La  Rou  Rogersville,  R.  D.  2  Hawkins 

Mottern,  Joseph  Lee  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

Murphy,  Belle  Corryton,  R.  D.  1  /.  Knox 

Nicholson,  Emma  Dayl  Lenoir  City  Loudon 

Payne,  Ida  Luella  Rock  wood,  R.  D.  4  Roane 

Pierce,  Rosie  Ella  Elizabethton,  R.  D.  3  Carter 

Pyle,  Beatrice  Mattie  Kingsport,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Riley,  Mary  Anne  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  3  Sullivan 

Ring,  Gladys  Gaynell  Johnson  City  Washington 

Robeson,  Charles  Hamilton  Morristown,  R.  D.  6  Hamblen 

Sams,  James  Carlisle  Flag  Pond   Unicoi 

Skaggs,  Charles  Madison  Maynardville,  R.  D.  3  Union 

Smalling,  Mae  Watauga   Carter 

Smith,  Ruth  Pain  Rogersville   Hawkins 

Smith,  Woodruff  Wiley  Martel,.R.  D.  2  Loudon 

Stallings,  Gussie  Ola  Butler,  R.  D.  1  Carter 

Stiner,  Stella  Elizabeth  Sharps  Chapel,  R.  D.  4  Union 

Taylor,  Jessica  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  2  Washington 

Thomas,  Anna  Louise  Johnson  City  Washington 

Tilley,  Chalmers  Howard  Carter,  R.  D.  1  Carter 

Wagner,  Jacob  Daniel  Shouns  . .'  Johnson 

Wagner,  Lou  Venie  Mountain  City,  R.  D.  1  Johnson 

Walker,  Ruby  Emily  Johnson  City  Washington 

Waller,  Nancy  Wayne  Lenoir  City,  R.  D.  3  Roane 

Watson,  Rhoda  Agnes  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

Wayman,  Lelia  Cassell  Johnson  City  Washington 

Wilson,  Mona  Haney  Benton,  R.  D.  1  Polk 

Yankee,  Paul  Francisco  Elizabethton   Carter 
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Alison,  Mary  Wilsie  Piney  Plats,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

Banner,  Armon  Burnett  Shell  Creek,  R.  D.  2  Carter 

Bowers,  Ross  Lee  Watauga  Valley,  R.  D.  3  Carter 

Bowers,  Tessie  Belle  Emmett,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Bowman,  Samuel  L  Chuckey,  R.  D.  3  Greene 

Rradshaw,  Phoebe  Kate  Persia,  R.  D.  5  Hawkins 

Bro-ce,  Maude  Alma  Mountain  City   Johnson 

Brown,  Millard  Franklin  Lone  Mountain   Claiborne 

Bryant,  Llna  Mary  Copper  Hill  Polk 

Buchanan,  Bertie  Lee  Unicoi  City  Unicoi 

Cabbage,  Cornelius  Bliss  Maynardville,  R.  D.  3  Grainger 

Card  well,  Hazel  Corryton   *>  Knox 

Clark,  Cleopatra  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  3  Washington 

Clark,  Ethel  M  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  3  Washington 

Clark,  Mary  Alice  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  3  Washington 

Cooper,  Beulah  Mae  Watauga   Carter 

Cooper,  Laura  Matilda  Watauga,  R.  D.  1  Carter 

Crosswhite,  Flna  Luvena  Mountain  City,  R.  D.  3  Johnson 

Davis,  George  Buford  Kyles  Ford,  R.  D.  2  Hancock 

Davis,  Thomas  E  Kyles  Ford,  R.  D.  2  Hancock 

Deal,  James  Boy  Carter,  R.  D.  1  Carter 

Dennis,  Alice  Newport   Cocke 

Elliott,  John  Grady  Englewood,  R.  D.  1  McMlnn 

Elliott,  Ruby  Roscoe  Elizabethton,  R.  D.  6  Carter 

Epperson,  William  Amos  Church  Hill,  R.  D.  1  Hawkins 

Estes,  Mamie  Lee  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Fine,  Frank  Cleve  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Harrod,  Lewis  Athens,  R.  D.  7  McMlnn 

Hatfield,   Willis  Idol,  R.  D.  3  Grainger 

Hendrix,  Margaret  Evelyn  Watauga,  R.  D.  1  Carter 

Hogan,  James  Ewing  South   Pittsburg  Marion 

Houston,  Florence  Englebort  Watauga   Carter 

nowe,  Bessie  Beatrice  Wooldridge   Campbell 

Howe,  Coney  Avis  Wooldridge   Campbell 

Hyder,  Rhoda  Frances  Elizabethton,  R.  D.  4  Carter 

Hyder,  Stella  Pearl  Elizabethton,  R.  D.  4  Carter 

Joffers,  Ruth  Edna  Oneida,  R.  D.  1  Scott 

Jones,  Onzie  George  :  Surgoinsville,  R.  D.  2  Hawkins 

Koene,  Bertha  Dell  Johnson  City  Washington 

King,  Lena  Mae  Mosheim   Greene 

Kite,  Thomas  Edgar  Bluff  City   Sullivan 

Leonard,  Mary  Louise  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  2  Carter 

Lyle,  Sarah  Julia  Johnson  City  Washington 

MeKinney,  Bruce.;  Hampton   Carter 

Mallleote,  Florence  Earnesteen  Johnson  City   Washington 

Marsh,  William  B  Elizabethton,  R.  D.  4  Carter 

Miller,  Maude  Aileen  Bluff  City  Sullivan 

Morley,  Minnie  Ethel  Doeville,  R.  D.  1  Johnson 

Nave,  Charlie  Hobert  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Norton,  Tennie,  Walland,  R.  D.  2  Blount 

Oakes,  William  Oscar  Shell  Creek,  R.  D.  1  Carter 
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Odell,  Ida  Belle  Bluff  City,  It.  D.  3  Sullivan 

O'Dell,  Martha  Ella  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Redmond,  Osa  Belle  Milligan   College  Carter 

Riley,  Jennie  Elizabeth  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

Rosenblatt,  Agnes  St.  John  Greeneville   Greene 

Seaver,  Lyda  Church  Hill,  R.  D.  2  Hawkins 

Sbarpe,  Fred  Roscoe  Cumberland  Gap,  R.  D.  1 ...  .Claiborne 

Sherfey,  Ada  Mae  Morristown,  R.  D.  4  Jefferson 

Smith,   Parvin  Church  Hill,  R.  D.  4  Hawkins 

Stephens,  Arthur   Hampton,  R.  D.  1  Carter 

Stephens,  Brownlow  Hampton,  R.  D.  1  Carter 

Stout,  Amanda  Mae  Mountain  City,  R.  D.  1  Johnson 

Stout,  Edna  Mae  Lost  Creek,  R.  D.  2  Union 

Thomas,  Margaret   Johnson  City   Washington 

Tipton,  Bessie  Dacre  Limestone,  R  D.  4  Greene 

Tollett,  Sallie  Vera  Pikeville,  R.  D.  1  Bledsoe 

Whisenhunt,  Robert  Eugene  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  2  Carter 

White,  Daniel  Stover  Carter   Carter 

Wilhoit,  Isaac  Raymond  Chuckey,  R.  D.  3  Greene 

Woody,  Jerry  Lafayette  Benton,  R.  D.  1  Polk 

Worthington,  Mary  Payne  Noeton,  R.  D.  1. .,  Grainger 

York,  Walter  Hayes  Morley   Campbell 


SUMMER  TERM 
NORMAL  COURSE 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Baldwin,  James  Willis  New  Tazewell,  R.  D.  .">  Claiborne 

Bell,  Charles  Edward  Elizabethton   Carter 

Bellamy,  Lucy  J  Elizabethton   Carter 

Broyles,  Vance  Leslie  Madisonville   Monroe 

Cox,  Elberta  Johnson  City   Washington 

Jeffers,  William  Jasper  Oneida,  R.  D.  1  Scott 

Leonard,  Myrtle  Belle  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Loy,  Harvey  Gibson  Maynardville,  R.  D.  1  Union 

Morison,  Wilbur  Cyrus  Rogersville   .....Hawkins 

Mynatt,  Madge  Marie  Knoxville   Knox 

Paine,  Myrtle  Evelyn  '.  Sevierville   Sevier 

Phipps,  Frances  Hale  Surgoinsville   Hawkins 

Reid,  Anne  Margaret  Fountain  City   Knox 

Ruble,  Nannie  Ellen  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Shelton,  Mattie  Avis  Chattanooga   Hamilton 

Skaggs,  Elizabeth  Knoxville   Knox 

White,  John  Byrl  Milligan  College   Carter 

Williams,  Samuel  Roland  Sevierville,  R.  D.  8  Sevier 

Williams,  Shepp  Anderson  Hampton   Carter 

Wilson,  Katrina  Grace  Johnson  City  Washington 

Wilson,  Maurice  Clement  Johnson  City  Washington 

Wood,  Trula  Jeanette  Knoxville   Knox 
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Name  PostoMce  County 

Acuff,  Judd  Knoxville,  R.  D.  3  Knox 

Baker,  Minnie  Bell  Dayton,  R.  D.  4  Rhea 

Beals,  Daisy  Malcolm  Vonore,  R.  D.  1  Monroe 

Brown,  Bessie  Jones  North  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Brown,  Huldah  Hood  Philadelphia   Monroe 

Brown,  James  Samuel  Indian  Springs,  R.  D.  3  Sullivan 

Broyles,  Cecil  Clinton  Chuckey,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Burchfleld,  Nathaniel  C.  T  Milligan  College  Carter 

Card,  Jane  Soddy,  R.  D.  1  Hamilton 

Clark,  Joseph  Jacob  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  3  Washington 

Conner,  Lola  Hattie  Birchwood   James 

Downey,  Mary  Janet  Sale  Creek  Hamilton 

Duggan,  Zella  Myrtle  Knoxville,  R.  D.  10  Knox 

Edgemon,  Willie  Stephenson..  Englewood  McMinn 

Fleming,  Clara  Louise  Sale  Creek  Hamilton 

Goodner,  Lennie  Louise  Cleveland,  R.  D.  7  Polk 

Gray,  Gertie  Irena  Retro   Hamilton 

Grigsby,  Karyl  Juno  White  Horn  Hawkins 

Hall,  Wilmeth  Graham  Johnson  City   Washington 

Harrison,  Benjamin  Embrason  Benton,  R.  D.  1  Polk 

Henley,  Nelle  Bess  Limestone,  R.  D.  2  Washington 

Holdway,  Cora  Lee  Bybee,  R.  D.  2  Cocke 

Huddle,  Lena  Rivers  Johnson  City  Washington 

King,  Lula  Mae  Indian  Springs,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

Ledgerwood,  Elva  Acte  Fountain  City,  R.  D.  3  Knox 

Ledgerwood,  Georgia  Mae  Fountain  City,  R.  D.  4  Knox 

Long,  Nannie  Sander  Athens   McMinn 

McCall,  Jennie  Knoxville   Knox 

Morgan,   Elizabeth  Soddy,  R.  D.  1   '  Hamilton 

Pitts,  Anna  Mary  Hixson,  R.  D.  2  Hamilton 

Raegan,  Nina  Madeline  Sale  Creek  Hamilton 

Rightsell,  Audie  Lee  Morvistown,  R.  D.  7  Hamblen 

Shelton,  Lillle  Mae  Sale  Creek,  R.  D-  1  Hamilton 

Shipe,  Margaret  Belle  Mascot,  R?  D.  1  Knox 

Slonaker,  Jacob  Paul  Jonesboro   Washington 

Snyder,  Dessa  Pearle  Johnson  City  Washington 

Speer,  Ernest  Dewitt  Knoxville,  R.  D.  4  Knox 

Taylor,  Melvia  Louise  Johnson  City  Washington 

Thomas,  Anne  Chattanooga   Hamilton 

Thompson,  Samuel  Hunter  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  14....  Washington 

Tindell,  Pearl  Elizabeth  Harriman   Roane 

Toole,  Nellie  May  Concord,  R.  D.  4  Knox 

Troutman,  Pearl  Helena  Sale  Creek   Hamilton 

Varner,  Albert  Clark  Soddy,  R.  D.  1  Hamilton 

Walter,  Bertha  Lenore  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  3  Washington 

Watkins,  Carrie  Mae/  Hixson,  R.  D.  2  Hamilton 

Whaley,  Otis  Fordtown,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Williams,  Charles  Newton  Sevierville,  R.  D.  8  /Sevier 

Williams,  Horace  Monroe  Sevierville,  R.  D.  8  Sevier 

Wolfe,  Hallie  Austin  Johnson  City.:  Washington 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Name  PostofUce  County 

Allen,  Mary  Roan  Mountain  Carter 

Anderson,  Jennie  Taylor  Milligan  College  Carter 

Browder,  Mildred  Elizabeth  Sweetwater,  R.  D.  2  Monroe 

Brown,  Nannie  Virginia  Butler   Johnson 

Cooper,  Frances  Louise  Johnson  City  Washington 

Einbrey,  Lucy  Cookeville  .Putnam 

Eutsler,  Theodore  Robert  Jonesboro   Washington 

Lundy,  Kate  Thelma  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  3  Washington 

Lyle,  Mary  Gertrude  Johnson  City  Washington 

Lyle,  William  Edgar  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Liyon,  Winnie  Lee  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

Mitcnell,  Anna  Lee  Kingsport   Sullivan 

Rogers,  Margaret  Kirkland  Dayton   Rhea 

Sharp,  Betty  L  Knoxville   Knox 

Simmons,  Leslie  Locker  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  6  Carter 

Smith,  Michael  David  Elizabethton   Carter 

Tate,  Senah  Adams  Johnson  City  Washington 

Tucker,  Maude  Fern  Erwin  Unicoi 

Wells,  Elizabeth  Bulls  Gap,  R.  D.  3  Greene 

Wells,  Nannie  Elizabeth  Tate   Grainger 


ACADEMIC  COURSE 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Allison,  Grace  Camoleon  Johnson  City  Washington 

Anderson,  Addie  May  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  2  Washington 

Armstrong,  Cecil  Aubrey  Limestone,  R.  D.  3  Greene 

Broyles,  Homer  Kelley  Chuckey,  R.  D.  4  Greene 

Caldwell,  Miriam  Margaret  Morristown   Hamblen 

Darnell,  Roy  O  Eidson,  R.  D.  2  Hancock 

Davis,   Retta  Fountain  City,  R.  D.  1  Knox 

Hale,  Banness  Lee  Andersonville,  R.  D.  1  Union 

Hodge,  Ida  May  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Hunter,  Carrie  Elizabeth  Elizabethton   Carter 

Ireson,  Helen  Blanche  Damascus,  Va  

Johnson,  Anna  Mae  Mountain  City,  R.  D.  1  Johnson 

King,  Mary  Katherine  Fordtown,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

McEwen,  Edith  Mae  Doeville,  R.  D.  1  Johnson 

Maxey,  Anna  Mae  Rockford   Blount 

Mitchell,  Roy  Olen  Chuckey,  R.  D.  4  Greene 

Neal,  Flora  Etta  Straw  Plains,  R.  D.  3  Knox 

Patrick,  Henry  Clay  Maynardville,  R.  D.  5  Union 

Range,  Cleveland  J  Elizabethton,  R.  D.  2  Carter 

Reagan,  Lucile  Bertha  Powell  Station  Knox 

Rollins,  Solomon  L  Del  Rio,  R.  D.  1  Cocke 

Rowland,  Elizabeth  Anne  Alexandria  De  Kalb 

Rutledge,  Mary  Eliza.  Mosheim   Greene 

Shipley,  Lottie  May  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  13  Washington 
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Name  PostoMce  County 

Sizer,  Delila  Gertrude  Bristol,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

Smith,  Callie  Draughon  Telford,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Stanton,  Edna  Malinda  Butler    Johnson 

Story,  Inez  Belle  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  3  Washington 

Towe,  Hattie  Virginia  Limestone   Washington 

Troutman,  Paralee  Elizabeth  Sale  Creek  Hamilton 

Walters,  Preston  Gilbert  Baileyton,  R.  D.  3  Greene 


THIRD  YEAR 

Acres,  A.  V  Oneida,  R.  D.  1  iScott 

Berry,  Mina  Lou  Mountain  City,  R.  i>.  .'5  Johnson 

Browning,  William  Sharps  Chapel,  R.  D.  1  Union 

Campbell,  Lillian  Mae  Johnson  City  Washington 

Condry,  Haley,  Mae  Idol   Grainger 

Cross,  Ovia  Gum  Fork  Scott 

Dickson,  Bessie  M.  Kingsport,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

DuBois,  Mary  Lois  Newport,  R.  D.  3  Cocke 

Dunbar,  George  Dobson  Chuckey,  R.  D.  4  Greene 

Fields,  Roxie  Ola.  Baileyton,  R.  D.  5  Hawkins 

Ford,  Mamie  Jane  Knoxville,  R.  D.  10  Knox 

Ghormley,  Lilly  Florence   Madisonville   Monroe 

Gibson,  Bonnie  Reuhama  Watauga,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Gleason,  Julia  Edna  Carey ville   Campbell 

Goins,  Jesse  Lee  V^ell  Spring,  R.  D.  2  Campbell 

Gross,  Ben  Harrison  Birchwood   James 

Harold,  Isaac  Raymond  Fall  Branch,  R.  D.  3  Washington 

Hartsell,  Onnie  Michael  Limestone,  R.  D.  3  Greene 

Henry,  May  me  Eell  Greenback,  R.  D.  4  Blount 

Henson,  Savannah  Vilanto  Clinton,  R.  D.  2  Anderson 

Hicks,  Alice  Melissa  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  3  Sullivan 

Hicks,  Nannie  Kate  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  3  Sullivan 

Hodge,  Nora  Jean  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Isley,  Beulah  Mae  Indian  Springs,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

Keyes,  Anna  B  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Leonard,  Edna  Frances  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Livesay,  Alfred  Taylor  Sneedville   Hancock 

Lowe,  Mary  Minnie  Mountain  City,  R.  D.  3  Johnson 

McCorkle,  Carrie  Louise  Morristown,  R.  D.  6  Hamblen 

McCully,  Mollie  Mae  Fordtown,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

McNeil,  Hexie  Monroe  Milligan  College  Carter 

Miller,  Mary  Elizabeth  Telford   Washington 

Milligan,  India  McFerrin  Morristown,  R.  D.  3  Hamblen 

Mitchell,  Leonard  Clay  Eidson,  R.  D.  7  Hancock 

Mitchell,  Maude  Heiskall  Mascot,  R.  D.  1  Knox 

Propst,  Nelle  Frances  Limestone   Washington 

Quillen,  Montie  Ferol  Whitesburg   Hamblen 

Robertson,  Fannie  Lee  Fordtown   (Sullivan 

Roller,  Oatie  Elizabeth  Indian  Springs,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

Runyan,  Onslow  Gladstone  Corryton   Knox 

Sharp,  Leila  Rheba   Sharps  Chapel  Union 

Slaughter,  Decatur  Clarence..,  ...  Fordtown,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Slonaker,  Daisy  Lee  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Smith,  Beulah  Blanche  Telford,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Starnes,  Emma  Lucile  Surgoinsville,  R.  D.  2  Hawkins 

Stepp,  Roxie  Lee  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Stonesifer,  Nola  Chuckey  Limestone,  R.  D.  3  Greene 

Thompson,  Anna  Elizabeth  Jouesboro,   R.   D.   14  Washington 

Trivett,  Arley  Garfield  Butler   Johnson 

Wagner,  Lou  Venie  Mountain  City,  R.  D.  1  Johnson 

Walker,  Frances  Spurlock  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Wallace,  Homer  Ernest  Morristown,  R.  D.  4  Hamblen 

Waters,  Mary  Izora  Wallaud   Blount 

White,  Lola  Vella  Piney  Plats,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 


SECOND  YEAR 

Adams,  Mattie  Lee  Johnson  City  Washington 

Anderson,  Zola  Greeneville,  R.  D.  1  Greene 

Bailey,  Bessie  Rhea  Church  Hill,  R.  D.  1  ...Hawkins 

Berry,   Esther  Cleveland,  R.  D.  4  Bradley 

Berry,  Walter  Creed  Telford,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Boyd,  Mollie  Louise  Hampton,  R.  D.  1  Carter 

Carey,  Mary  Inez  Kuoxville   Knox 

Clark,  Annice  Corryton,  R.  D.  4  Knox 

Clyce,  Stella  Maude  Kingsport   Sullivan 

Coley,  Blannie  Kate  Kingsport,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Davis,  Charles  B.  F  Liberty  Hill,  R.  D.  1  Union 

Dove,  Isaac  Frances  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Elam,  Nona  Ellen  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Garland,  Jesse  Roan  Mountain,  R.  D.  1  Carter 

Grimes,  Maude  Ellen  Bristol,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

Hansard,  Abner  Lee  Heiskell,  R.  D.  2  Anderson 

Henley,  Margie  Lee  Telford,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Henley,  Wahneetah  Augusta  Telford   '....Washington 

Hicks,  Lizzie  Emert  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  3  Sullivan 

Hindmon,  Jesse  Lewis  Work,  R.  D.  4  James 

Howe,  Bessie  Beatrice  Wooldridge   Campbell 

Howe,  Coney  Avis  Wooldridge   Campbell 

Humphreys,  Arlie  Minerva  Ocoee,  R.  D.  1  Polk 

Humphreys,  Bertha  Pearl  Ocoee,  R.  D.  1  Polk 

Justus,  Allen  Dewitt  Newport   Cocke 

Lauderdale,  Myrtle  Evaline  Greeneville,  R.  D.  2  Greene 

Lowe,  Elbert  H  Mountain  City,  R.  D.  3  Johnson 

Luttrell,  Agnes  Fountain  City,  R.  I).  1....  Knox 

Luttrell,  Berdella  Montana  Fountain  City,  R.  D.  1  Knox 

McClary,  Blanche  Lula  Old  Fort,  R.  D.  1  Polk 

McClure,  Elsie  Gertrude  Jouesboro,  R.  D.  10  Sullivan 

McMurray,  Tom  Roy  Chilhowee   Blount 

Marshall,  Hattie  Lee  Surgoinsville,  R.  D.  2  Hawkins 

Milligan,  Virgil  Dean  Morristown,  R.  D.  3  Hamblen 

Moore,  Mattie  Ada  Whitesburg   Hamblen 

Mottern,  Joseph  Lee  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

Murphy,  Belle  Corryton,  R.  D.  1  Knox 
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Payne,  Ida  Luella   Rockwood,  R.  D.  4  Roane 

Pecktal,  Joe  Ray  Arcadia,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Pierce,  Rosie  Ella  Elizabethton,  R.  D.  3  Carter 

Poore,  Lola  Mae  Kingsport,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Riley,  Mary  Anne  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  3  Sullivan 

Rynier,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Arcbville   Polk 

Skaggs,  Charles  Madisou  Maynardville,  R.  D.  3  Union 

Smalling,  Mae  Watauga   Carter 

Smith,  Woodruff  Wiley  Martel,  R.  D.  2  Loudon 

Stiner,  Stella  Elizabeth  Sharps  Chapel,  R.  D.  4  Union 

Sutton,  Myra  Christine  Townsend,  R.  D.  1  Blount 

Tilley,  Chalmers  Howard  Carter,  R.  D.  1  Carter 

Wilson,  Mona  Haney  Benton,  R.  D.  1  Polk 


FIRST  YBAR 

Bowman,  Samuel  L  Chuckey,  R.  D.  3  Greene 

Broce,  Maude  Alma  Mountain  City  Johnson 

Brown,  Bessie  Mae  Greeneville,  R.  "D.  6  Greene 

Brown,  Millard  Franklin  Lone  Mountain,  R.  D.  1  Claiborne 

Clark,  Ethel  M  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  3  Washington 

Cross  white,  Fina  Luvena  Mountain  City,  R.  D.  3  Johnson 

Deal,  James  Boy  Carter,  R.  D.  1  Carter 

Elliott,  Ruby  Roscoe  Elizabethton,  R.  D.  6  Carter 

Epperson,  William  Amos  Church  Hill,  R.  D.  1  Hawkins 

Estes,  Mamie  Lee  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Fine,  Effle  Mae  fonesboro,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Fine,  Frank  Cleve  ,  Fonesboro,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Harrod,  Lewis  Athens,  R.  D.  7  McMinn 

Jeffers,  Ruth  Edna  Oneida,  R.  D.  1  Scott 

McKinney,    Bruce  Hampton   Carter 

Marsh,  William  B  Elizabethton,  R.  D.  4  Carter 

Montgomery,  Charles  S  Shell  Creek,  R.  D.  2  Carter 

Montgomery,  Daniel  B  Shell  Creek,  R.  D.  2  Carter 

Morley,  Winnie  Ethel  Doeville,  R.  D.  1  Johnson 

Oakes,  William  Oscar  Shell  Creek,  R.  D.  1  Carter 

Odell,  Ida  Belle  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  3  Sullivan 

O'Dell,  Martha  Ella  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Poe,  Melissa  Viola  Piney  Flats,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

Seaver,   Lyda  Church  Hill,  R.  D.  2  Hawkins 

Sharpe,  Fred  Roscoe  Cumberland  Gap,  R.  D.  1  Claiborne 

Shoun,  Nat  D  Johnson  City  Washington 

Smith,  Parvin  Church  Hill,  R.  D.  4  Hawkins 

Stout,  Amanda  Mae  Mountain  City,  R.  D.  1  Johnson 

Stout,  Edna  Mae  Lost  Creek,  R.  D.  2  Union 

Tipton,  Bessie  Dacre  Limestone,  R.  D.  4  Greene 

Whisenhunt,  Robert  Eugene  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  2  Carter 

White,  Daniel  Stover  Carter  Carter 

Wilhoit,  Isaac  Raymond  Chuckey,  R.  D.  3  Greene 

Woody,  Jerry  Lafayette  Benton,  R.  D.  1  Polk 

York,  Walter  Hayes  Morley   Campbel. 
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IRREGULARLY  CLASSIFIED 
Name  Postofhce  County 

Adams,  Laura  May  Wheat  Roane 

Allen,  John  A  Madisonville   Monroe 

Anderson,  Anna  Lou  Greenback,  R.  D.  1  Loudon 

Anderson,  Ida  Grace  Greenback,  R.  D.  2  Loudon 

Armstrong,  Lucy  Denny  Church  Hill,  R.  D.  3  Hawkins 

Arnold,  Nelle  M  St.  Elmo  Hamilton 

Ayers,  Cecil  Florence  Mosheim,  R.  D.  4  Greene 

Bacon,  Nelle  C  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  9  Washington 

Bailey,  Joe  Lee  Chuckey,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Baird,  Josie  Brice  Due  West,  S.  C  

Baker,  Ida  Mae  Dayton,  R.  D.  4  Rhea 

Banks,  Kirkpatrick  Hampton   Carter 

Barnes,  Hattie  Lovelace  Limestone,  R.  D.  2  Washington 

Easkette,  Mary  Edith  Bristol   Sullivan 

Bates,  Buna  Margaret  Bluff  City  Sullivan 

Baxter,  Mae  Ernestville   Unicoi 

Bean,  Kate  Mae  Cleveland   Bradley 

Beard,  Mattie  Ethel  Blountville,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

Beasley,  Mary  Nell  Johnson  City  Washington 

Berry,  Nelle  Louise  Telford,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Bogart,  Lemuel  Walter  Maryville,  R.  D.  8  Blount 

Booher,  Maude  Eleanor  Bristol   Sullivan 

Bowman,  Estes  Ertle  Chuckey,  R.  D.  3  Greene 

Boyer,  Maude  Elizabeth  Church  Hill,  R.  D.  3  Hawkins 

Bradley,  Ferol  Agatha  Fountain  City,  R.  D.  3  Knox 

Brandon,  Elbert  H  Fall  Branch,  R.  D.  4  Greene 

Brinkley,  Edna  McCall  Woodlawn,  N.  C  

Britton,  Albert  Roberts  Acorn   Monroe 

Bro'Ce,  Bess  Eula  Bristol   Sullivan 

Broce,  Etta  Emma  Bristol   Sullivau 

Brown,  Clyde  Erwin,  R.  D.  1  Unicoi 

Brown,  Johnnie  Rogersville,  R.  D.  5  Hawkins 

Brown,  Lillian  Geneva  Knoxville,  R.  D.  13  Knox 

Bryan,  Clyde  iSteel  Del  Rio,  R.  D.  2  Cocke 

Buckles,  Ada  May  Emmett,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

Buckles,  Lizzie  Ellen  Emmett,  R.  D.  2  :  Sullivan 

Burgess,  Arthur  Blaine  Chuckey,  R.  D.  4  Greene 

Burns,  Lydia  Ann  Walland,  R.  D.  1  Blount 

Burns,  Myrtle  Walland,  R.  D.  1  Blount 

Burton,  Hattie  Lavisia  Bristol   Sullivan 

Burton,  Ossie  B  Bristol   :Sullivan 

Butler,  Dua  Ruth  Mountain    City  Johnson 

Butler,  Edna  Jonesboro   Washington 

Butler,  M.  Lou  Jonesboro   Washington 

Caldwell,  Margie  Linn  Bristol   Sullivan 

Calfee,  Eula  Lee  White  Pine  Jefferson 

Calhoun,  Nellie  Prendergast,  R.  1>.  1  Polk 

Card,  Bertie  Soddy,  R.  D.  3  Hamilton 

Card,  Nora  Soddy,  R.  D.  1  Hamilton 

Carden,  Maude  Andersonville   Anderson 

Cardeu,  Virginia  Chattanooga   Hamilton 
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Name  PostoMce  County 

Carey,  Frank  Hermon  Cleveland   Bradley 

Cartwright,  Actus  Blaine  Blountville   Sullivan 

Cash,  Margaret  Cornelia  Spring  City  Rhea 

Cates,  John  Henry  Hampton,  Ii.  D.  1  Carter 

Cecil,  Asbury  Helen  wood   Scott 

Childress,  Lucy  Elizabeth  Bristol   Sullivan 

Clark,  Joseph  Deadrick  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Cloyd,  Grace  Dean  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Collins,  Anna  Ethel  Hampton,  R.  D.  1  Carter 

Combs,  Maude  Carrie  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  2  iSullivan 

Cotten,  James  M  Clinton   Anderson 

Cox,  Jessie  Pearl  Dandridge,  R.  D.  4  ...Jefferson 

Cox,  Wliliam  J  Fall  Branch,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Crabtree,  Bennie  Fay  Limestone,  R.  D.  3  Greene 

Craigmiles,  Jennie  C  Telford,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Crawford,  Hila  Dorothy  Powell  Station  Knox 

Crow,  Grace  Anna  Hampton,  R.  D.  2  Carter 

Crumley,  Cordelia  Mae  Bluff  City,  R.  D.   Sullivan 

Culbertson,  Mary  May  Cleveland   Bradley 

Culpepper,  Lydia  Emerson  Athens,  R.  D.  0  McMinu 

Cunnyngham,  Lorena  Elvira  Dayton   Rhea 

Curry,  Bruce  Calvin  Dandridge,  R.  D.  4  Jefferson 

Davidson,  Lula  A  Lancing,  R.  D.  1  Morgan 

Davis,  Ella  Anna  Dunlap   Sequatchie 

Davis,  Evelyn  Seymour,  R.  D.  3  Blount 

Davis,  Laura  Mae  Limestone   Washington 

Davis,  Lizzie  Seymour   Blount 

Davis,  Thomas  E.  R  Afton,  R.  D.  1  Greene 

Denton,  Bertha  Alice  Harriman   Roane 

Depew,  William  Rex  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  11  Washington 

Desler,  Nellie  Biddle  Limestone   Washington 

Dodson,  Edna  Grace  Ilutledge,  R.  D.  2  Grainger 

Doggett,  Sarah  E  Blountville   Sullivan 

Duff,  Edna  Maude  Indian  Springs,  R.  D.  .'5  iSullivan 

Duff,  Lillian  Mae  Cleveland   Bradley 

Dugger,  Dora  Butler,  R.  D.  2  Johnson 

Dugger,  Minnie  B  Greeneville   Greene 

Duncan,  Nat  Davis  Butler.  R.  D.  2  Johnson 

Dyer,  Agnes  Elizabeth  Johnson  City  Washington 

Easterly,  Gona  Lee  Parrottsville,  R.  D.  3  Cocke 

Easterly,  Louisa  Caroline  Hampton   Carter 

Edmondson,  P.  A  Corryton,  R.  D.  1  Knox 

English,  Fannie  Lin  Bristol   Sullivan 

Ervin,  Anna  Belle  Jonesboro   Washington 

Estep,  William  Allen  Carter,  R.  D.  1  Carter 

Fain,  Margaret  Elizabeth  Johnson   City  Washington 

Paris,  Annie  Clay  Bristol   Sullivan 

Farthing,  Robert  Milton  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Faust,  Besse  Elizabeth  Arcadia,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Fellers,  Walter  Marion  Chuckey,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Fickle,  Fannie  Blake  Blountville,  R.  D.  2  Sullivau 

Fields,  Earl  Robert  Elizabeth  ton   Carter 
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Name  Postoflice  County 

Fine,  Grace  Virginia  Butler   Johnson 

Ford,  Jesse  J  lonesboro,  R.  D.  11  Washington 

Franeum,  James  Wellington  Butler   Carter 

Galloway,  Edna  Cordelia  Burrville   Morgan 

Galloway,  Mary  Evelyn  Burrville  Morgan 

Galloway,  Mary  Squibb  Jonesboro,  R.  I).  8  Washington 

Garber,  Esther  Lee  Garbers   Washington 

Garber.  Nannie  Carter  Garbers   Washington 

Gass,  Minnie  Afton,  R.  D.  1  Greene 

G'Fellers,  Margaret  Leo  Afton  Greeno 

G'Fellers,  Willie  Irma  Afton   Greene 

Gibson,  Bertie  Hannah  Watauga   Washington 

Gilbert,  Glen  Martin  Urwin  Unicoi 

Gillen  water,  Ira  E  Maryville,  R.  D.  1  Blount 

Gilmer,  Kathryn  Carolyn  Johnson  City  Washington 

Glaze,  Cora  Lee  Wash'n  College,  R.  D.  1. .  Washington 

Glover,  Cora  Lee  Bluff  City  Sullivan 

Goldman,   Angle  Rutledge  Grainger 

Good,  Nannie  Blaine  Telford,  R.  D.  1. ..!  Washington 

Good,  Zora  Robbins   Scott 

Goodnough,  Annie  Goldie.  Del  Rio,  R.  D.  2  Cocke 

Goodwin,  Elbert  Hampton  Carter 

Goodwin,  Paul  McKinley  Butler   Johnson 

Gouge,  Dalton  M  Unicoi,  R.  D.  2  Unicoi 

Gouge,  Dexter  G  Unicoi,  R.  D.  2  Unicoi 

Graybeal,  Pearle  Shouns   Johnson 

Greene,  Zachary  Taylor  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  3  Sullivan 

Grey,  Cricket  Jay  Retro   Hamilton 

Gross,  Tracy  Jane  Piney  Flats,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Gutridge,  Gladys  lohnson  City  Washington 

Hale,  Jessye  Louise  Itussellvllle   Hamblen 

Hall,  Lora  Mae  Fordtown   Sullivan 

Hammontree,  Ada  Florence  Greenback,  R.  D.  1  Loudon 

Harrison,  Addie  Belle  Chuckey   Greene 

Harshbarger,  Martha  Eugenia  Limestone,  R.  D.  4  Greene 

Hartsell,  Nora  Rebecca  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  2  Washington 

Hatcher,  Hattie  Leona  Walland   Blount 

Hatcher,  Lucy  Louise  lohnson  City  Washington 

Hathaway,  Mary  Kate  Hampton   Carter 

Hathaway,  Sarah  Emillee  Johnson  City  Washington 

Haven,  Herschel  Columbus  Ooltewah,  R.  D.  1  James 

Hawkins,  Inez  Mayo  Wheat   Roane 

Haynes,  Grace  Tusculum   Greene 

Henley,  Mary  Olga  Limestone,  R.  D.  2  Washington 

Henson,  Lallie  Nelle  lohnson  City,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Hickam,  Ellis  Kelley  Tonesboro,  R.  D.  10  Washington 

Hicks,  Craton  Dennis    Cosby   Cocke 

Hicks,  Etoila  Belle  Doeville   Johnson 

Hicks,  Mollie  Margaret  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  3  .Sullivan 

Hilbert,  Lydia  Nora  lonesboro   Washington 

Hilbert,  Robert  Addison  lonesboro,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Hixson,  Nena  Daisy   Hamilton 
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Name  PostoMce  County 

Hixson,  William  Anderson  Dunlap,  R.  D.  1  Sequatchie 

Hodges,  Nell  Ely   Jonesboro,  R.  D.  10  Washington 

Holt,  Alice  Jeannette  Tazewell,  R.  D.  1  Claiborne 

Holt,  Nannie  Mae  Tazewell,  R.  D.  1  Claiborne 

Korton,  Newton  Jefferson  Eidson   Hancock 

Hughes,  Benjamin  Harrison  Bailey  ton,  R.  D.  3  Greene 

Hull,  Ida  Bayless  Limestone,  R.  D.  3  Washington 

Humphreys,  Isaac  Newton  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Humphreys,  Mary  Alice  Greeneville,  R.  D.  13  Greene 

Hunt,  Georgia  Anna  Fall  Branch   Washington 

Hunt,  Lena  Belle  Fall  Branch   Washington 

Hurley,  Neva  Morristown,  R.  D.  3  Hamblen 

Hyder,  Julia  Geneva  Elizabethton,  R.  D.  2  Carter 

Irvin,  Mamie  Etta  ITordtown   Sullivan 

Isaacs,  Mary  Elizabeth  Butler,  R.  D.  1  Johnson 

Jamison,  John  Wesley  Elizabethton   Carter 

Jeffers,  M.  Tennyson  Oneida,  R.  D.  1  Scott 

Jenkins,  Mary  Jane  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  8  Washington 

Johnson,  Maud  Rowenn  Tate   Grainger 

Jones,  Mary  Alice  Erwin   Unicoi 

Jones,  Myrtle  Estella  Dunlap   Sequatchie 

Jordan,  Rada  Carrie  Buitler   Johnson 

Justus,  Emma  Laura  Parrottsville,  R.  D.  3  Cocke 

Karr,  Lula  Harriman   Roane 

Keefauver,  Mayme  Rebecca  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Keene,  George  Frank  Washington  College  Washington 

Keller,  Willie  Greeneville,  R.  D.  4  Greene 

Kennedy,  Edith  Vonore   Monroe 

Kennedy,  Leslie  Morrison  Knoxville,  R.  D.  4  Knox 

Kennedy,  Vivian  Vonore   Monroe 

Kidwell,  Sallie  Havely  Newport   Cocke 

Kllby,  William  Lawrence  Telford,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Kilday,  John  Hubert  Baileyton,  R.  D.  4  Greene 

Kilday,  Naomi  Baileyton,  R.  D.  6  Greene 

Kincheloe,  Bertha  Bee  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  13  Washington 

King,  Jesse  Houston  Fordtown   Sullivan 

Lacy,  Lena  Mae  Watauga,  R.  D.  1  .  v .  .Washington 

Lamb,  Ina  Ruth  Dunlap   Sequatchie 

Laws,  Daniel  Marion  Butler,  R.  D.  1  Johnson 

Leabow,  Mattie  Alpha  Lone  Mountain   Claiborne 

Livingstone,  Maude  Elizabeth  Midway,  R.  D.  1  Greene 

London,  Claire  Kathleen  Bristol   Sullivan 

Lones,  Lucy  Lee  Knoxville,  R.  D.  7  Knox 

Lyon,  Jennie  Agnes  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

MeAmis,  James  Cleveland  Sweetwater,  R.  D.  6  McMinn 

McCammon,  Euphrasia  Newport,  R.  D.  2  Knox 

McClary,  Elizabeth  Ann   Ocoee,  R.  D.  1  Polk 

McClellan,  Sadie  Eleanor  Blountville   Sullivan 

McCollum,  Hazel  Blanche  Limestone,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

McCurry,  Hannah  Rhoda  Baileyton,  R.  D.  0  Greene 

MeGahhey,  Arthur  Alvin  NIota   McMinn 

McKenzie,  Margaret  Templeton  Dayton   Rhea 
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Name  PostoMce  County 

McSpadden,  Minnie  May  Philadelphia,  R.  D.  1  Loudon 

McTeer,  Sadie  Lorella   ..Greenback   Loudon 

McWilliams,  Flora  Pauline  Daisy   Hamilton 

Mahoney,  John  Hascue  Limestone,  R.  D.  3  Greene 

Markwood,  Ada  Virginia  Washington  College   Washington 

Marshall,  Ruby  Flo  Surgoinsville,  R.  D.  2  Hawkins 

Martin,  Elijah  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  5  Washington 

Martin,  Margaret  Church  Hill,  R.  D.  3  Hawkins 

Martin,  Margie  Lenore  .m  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  5   Washington 

Martin,  Mary  Etta  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  5  Washington 

Martin,  Vena  May  Bristol,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

Massengale,  George  Washington  Clinton,  R.  D.  3  Anderson 

Massey,  Mary  Lawson  Erwin   Unicoi 

Mears,  Munsey  McPherson  Bristol   Sullivan 

Miller,  Haggai  M  Crandull,  R.  D.  1  Johnson 

Milligan,  Fuller  Kenneth  Morristown,  R.  D.  3  Hamblen 

Million,  Clara  Myrtle  Limestone,  R.  D.  4  Greeue 

Montgomery,  H.  Pearl  Greenback   Loudon 

Mooneyham,  Sallie  Esther  Del  Rio,  R.  D.  1  Cocke 

Moore,  Addie  Lenoir  City,  R.  D.  3  Roane 

Moore,  Oda  Orval  Chuckey,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Morrell,  Anna  Laura  Elizabethton   Carter 

Morrell,  Rosa  Lee  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  5  Washington 

Morrell,  Sue  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  5  Washington 

Morrison,  Emma  Florence..  Kingston   Roane 

Morrison,  Lula  Jane  Kingston   Roane 

Morton,  Eleanor  S  Arcadia   Sullivan 

Morton,  Lizzie  Emmett,  R.  D.  1  ,Sullivan 

Mosley,  Dana  Crockett  Fall  Branch,  R.  D.  3  Washington 

Myers,  Matilda   Bulls  Gap,  R.  D.  3  Greene 

Myers,  Rosa  Belle  jlosheim,  R.  D.  2  „  Greene 

Nave,  Anna  Mae  Hampton   Carter 

Neal,  Alma  Beatrice  Straw  Plains,  R.  D.  3  Knox 

Neas,  Orpha  Viola  Greeneville,  R.  D.  13  Greene 

Newland,  Grace   Bristol   .Sullivan 

Newland,  Mattie  Jane  Arcadia   Sullivan 

Newman,  Jessie  Ophelia  New  Market  Jefferson 

Newport,  Kirk  Robbins   Scott 

Newport,  Roena  Caryville   Campbell 

Nichols,  Bonnie  Rowe  White  Pine,  R.  D.  2  Jefferson 

Nichols,  Omah  Harriman,  R.  D.  3  Roane 

Norvell,  Carrie  Marvin  Bristol   Sullivan 

Oaks,  Dora  Vibra  Hampton   Carter 

Overholser,  Flora  Mae  Greeneville,  R.  D.  1"  Greene 

Owen,  Katherine  Johnson  City  Washington 

Owen,  Nora  Jean  Morristown   Hamblen 

Owen,  Reveley  Bristol   Sullivan 

Painter,  Worley  M  Limestone   Washington 

Pamplln,  Margaret  Loving  Johnson  City   Washington 

Parker,  Carrie  Church  Hill,  R.  D.  3  Hawkins 

Parks,  Jennie  Prendergast,  R.  D   1  Polk 

Pecktal,  Thomas  Henry  Arcadia,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Phillips,  Isaac  Renfro  Oneida,  R.  D.  1  Scott 

Pickens,  Besse  Ruth  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  4  Washington 

Porter,  Mary  Elmina  Dayton   Rhea 

Proffitt,  Genevra  gale  Creek  Hamilton 

Proffltt,  Laurine  Hamilton  gale  Creek  Hamilton 

Proffitt,  Nevada  Williams  Sale  Creek  Hamilton 

Proffitt,  Samuel  Houston  Sale  Creek  Hamilton 

Ramsey,  Lela  A  Cleveland   Bradley 

Reece,  Addie  Vida  Neva,  R.  D.  1  Johnson 

Reel,  Mary  Elizabeth  Afton   Greene 

Reeve,  Roy  Mann  Chuckey   Greene 

Rhea,  Bertha  Viola  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  3  Sullivan 

Rhea,  Clara  Beatrice  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  3  Sullivan 

Rhea,  Karl  Orestes  ....Bluff  City,  R.  D.  3  Sullivan 

Richard,  Bess  Leta  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  1  ,Sullivan 

Ridenour,  John  Calvin  Concord,  R.  D.  3  Knox 

Ripley,  Grace  Mae  Greeneville,  R.  D.  7  Greene 

Roberts,  Blanche  Harriman   Roane 

Roller,  Jesse  H   Fordtown   Sullivan 

Ross,  Mae  Armena  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  5  Wasiimgton 

Rossmann,  George  Henry  Cumberland  City,  W.  Va  

Rupe,  Nellie  Lee  Jonesboro,  R.  I>.  4  Washington 

Rush,  Bonnie  Madge  Bailey  ton,  R.  I).  2  Greene 

Russell,  Erma  Madison  Nashville   Davidson 

•Salts,  Frank  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  14  Washington 

Sammons,  Nelle  Carolyn   ..Mountain  City,  R.  D.  1  Johnson 

Scott,  Eliza  Blanche  Jellico   Campbell 

Scruggs,  Osa  Altapass,  N.  C  

Sells,  Frances  Kathryn  Johnson  City  Washington 

Seymour,  John  Augustus  Shepherd   Hamilton 

Sheddan,  Lillian  Ethyl  Maryville   Blount 

Sheddan,  May  Maryville   Blount 

Sherrod,  Adam  Edgar  Knoxville,  R.  D.  4  Knox 

Shields,   Harriet  Margaret  Limestone   Washington 

Shields,  Mary  Clarke  Limestone   Washington 

Shields,  Nell  Crouch  Limestone   Washington 

Shoun,  Dora  Elizabeth  •  Mountain  City,  R.  D.  3  Johnson 

Shumate,  Almeda  Nora  Tazewell,  R.  D.  5  Claiborne 

Simerly,  John  David  Hampton,  R.  D.  1  Carter 

Simmons,  Mary  Janet te  Johnson  City,  R.  D.   Carter 

Sitton,  Florence  Johnson  City  Washington 

Smith,'  Fannie  Belle  Capleville   Shelby 

Smith,  Margarette  Cox  Blountvllle,  R.  D.  2  Sullivan 

Smith,  Mary  Holman  Bristol   Sullivan 

Smith,  Ora  Ellen  Daisy   Hamilton 

Smith,  William  Jefferson  Daisy   Hamilton 

Sparks,  Mattie  Adalaide  Harriman   Roane 

Speers,  Oma  Fall  Branch,  R.  D.  3  Washington 

Stanton,  Edgar  Emmett  Greeneville,  R.  D.  15  Greenp 

Stanton,  Hassie  Lee  Greeneville,  R.  D.  1.1  Greene 

Stepp,  Worley  Hinton  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  5  Washington 

Sterling,  Margaret  Rachel.   Knoxville   Knox 
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Name  PostoMce  County 

Stiner,  Harley  G  Sharps  Chapel,  R.  D.  4  Union 

Stooksbury,  Lizzie  Lucy  Maynardville   Union 

Story,  Lovina  Verina  Garbers,   R.   D.  1  Washington 

Stout,  Ida  Mae  Doeville,  R.  D.  1  Johnson 

Stout,   Loretta  *.  Doeville,  R.  D.  1  Johnson 

Strickler,  Ida  Fordtown,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Strock,  Flora  Elizabeth  Chattanooga   Hamilton 

Swafford,  Stella  Marie  Riceville   McMinn 

Swanay,  Josephine  Vonore   Monro*,- 

Tarwater,  Sara  Ethel  Sevierville,  R.  D.  7  Sevier 

Taylor,  Ethyle  Juanita  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  3  Washington 

Tevis,   Ruth  Bristol   Sullivan 

Thomas,  Mamie  Cleveland   Bradley 

Tilson,  Viola  Kittyton   Unicoi 

Tiudell,  Edith  Cory  Harriman   Roane 

Tinker,  Cora  Lee  Erwin   Unicoi 

Tipton,  Geneva  Limestone,  R.  D.  4  Greene 

Towe,  Lennie  Mae  Limestone   Washington 

Vanhuss,  Maude  Hampton   Carter 

Vaughan,  Lucy  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  1  Washington 

Wallinger,  Cecile  Adelaide  Harriman   Roane 

Walsh,  Roby  Filmore  Mountain  City,  R.  D.  3  Johnson 

Walters,  Frederick  Nathan  Baileyton  Greene 

Webb,  Sarah  Kansas  Newport,  R.  D.  2  Cocke 

Wells,  KittJe  Lee  Bulls  Gap  R.  D.  3  Hawkins 

White,  Myrtle  Ray  Baileyton,  R.  D.  4  Greene 

Whitehead,   Beulah  Hampton,  R.  D.  1  Carter 

Wilbon,  Elizabeth  Johnston  Calhoun,  R.  D  1  McMinn 

Wilcox,  Samuel  Thomas  Jonesboro,  R.  D.  9  Washington 

Williams,  Carrie  Beatrice  Hampton   Carter 

Williams,    Laura  Lee  Valley,  R.  D.  7  Hancock 

Williams,  Solomon  Randolph   Sevierville,  R.  D.  8  Sevier 

Williams,  William  Isaac  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  5  Carter 

Wins,  Stella  Mae  Mountain  City,  R.  D.  1  Johnson 

Wills,  Thomas  Albert  Mountain  City,  R.  D.  2  Johnson 

Wilson,  David  Henderson  Johnson  City  Washington 

Wilson,  Fannie  Elizabeth  Cleveland   Bradley 

Witcher,  Nora  Nannie  Bluff  City,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Witt,  Bessie  Lamon  Morristown   Hamblen 

Wolfe,  James  Elizabethton   Carter 

Wolfe,  Sarah  Hazel  Elizabethton   Carter 

Wolford,  Agnes  Brown  Blountville,  R.  D.  1  Sullivan 

Woodruff,  Margaret  Johnson  City  Washington 

Young,   Marguerite  Johnson  City,  R.  D.  2  Carter 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Baxter,  Frank 

Lyle.  Charles 

Bowman,  Ellen 

Lyle,  Mary  Gertrude 

Buck,  Whitney 

Mahoney,  Martha 

Campbell,  Alberta 

Moody,  Roy 

Cannon,  Reba 

Moore,  Margaret 

Cardwell,  Leland 

Moss,  Arthur 

Carr,  Alfred 

Preas,  Bruce 

Carter,  James 

Preas,  Marydean 

Collette,  Reba 

Remine,  Kate 

Cooper,  Morris 

Robbins,  Eva  Ruth 

Cox,  Carrie  Lee 

Smith,  J.  Clyde 

Daniels,  Andrea 

Smith,  Sarah  Miller 

Evans,  Hilda 

Snyder,  Dessie 

Huddle,  Lena  Rivers 

St.  John,  Frank 

Hunter,  Sarah 

Swingle,  Nelle 

Hyder,  Nell 

Tate,  iSena 

Leibe,  Draxie 

Taylor,  Mary  E. 

Long,  Edwin 

Taylor,  Melvia 

Walker, 

Erby 

THIRD 

YEAR 

Allison,  Camoleon 

Irvin,  Crumley 

Andes,  Jesse 

Lusk,  Max 

Armbrust,  Evelyn 

Lyle,  Margaret 

Banner,  Alma  Ruth 

McNees,  Robert 

Barlow,  Stella 

Martin,  Amanda 

Baum,  Ethel 

Martin,  Orville 

Bolton,  Mattie 

Matson,  Thomas 

Bowman,  Adelaide 

Matthews,  William 

Brading,  Edward 

Miller,  Robert 

Brown,  Nelle  Cox 

Morrell,  William 

Browning,  Irene 

Nave,  Lawrence 

Burleson,  Christine 

Parsons,  John 

Byrd,  Frances 

Peoples,  Edward 

Cass,  Elizabeth 

Ross,  Amanda  Mae 

Cooper,  Irma  Ellen 

Scott,  Byrd 

Cooper,  Maurine 

Sells,  Kate 

Dinkle,  Hazel 

Smith,  Guy 

Dosser,  Robert  Newton 

Smith,  Samuel 

Dyer,  Agnes  E. 

St.  John,  Louise 

Estes,  Loren 

Thompson,  William 

Exum,  Mildred 

Vance,  Edna 

Fine,  William 

Vance,  Helen 

Fulton,  Mary 

Vines,  Karl 

Good,  Gerald 

Watson,  Arthur 

Good,  Martha 

Weaver,  Mary 

Hodge,  Ernest 

Williams,  Guy 

Hotalen,  Earl 

Williams,  Ruth 

Hunt,  Luke 

Wilson,  David 

Hunter,  Nelle 

Wofford,  Harris 

Woodruff, 

Bryan 
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OBSERVATION  SCHOOL 

SEVENTH  GRADE 


Cox,  Hal 
Hunter,  Gertrude 
Lyle,  Edith 
Poarch,  Glenn 
Sherrill,  Samuel 


Almany,  Auran 
Bayless,  Joe 
Buck,  Rosalie 
Carr,  Mattie 
Chltwood,  Vernon 
Conner,  Percy 


Alexander,  Robert 
Davis,  Nolan 
Dyer,  Helen 
Edwards,  Jean 
Fields,  Earl 
Gelsler,  Luster 
Goodman,  Bell 
Howard,  Naoma 


Baker,  Frida 
Davis,  Maude 
Gilbreath,  Sidney 
Hammersley,  Russell 
Haun,  Anita 
Heck,  Dana 
Irwin,  Imogene 


Blading,  Stanley 
Cox,  Ralph 
Crawford,  Polly 
Dodson,  Margaret 
Edwards,  George 


Baird,  Harrison 
Garren,  Clarence 
Hanks,  Pearl 
Haun,  Mary  Martin 
Houck,  Mabel 
Houck,  Myrtle 
Irvin,  Rex 


Stump,  Ruby 
Wattenbarger,  Ruby 
Weiler,  Melba 
Whitaker,  Juanita 
Williams,  Iva 


SIXTH  GRADE 

Fields,  Carl 


Gilbreath,  Norma 
Houston,  Pauline 
Irvin,  William 
Kipping,  Paul 
Leonard,  Willie  Mae 


Lyle,  John 


FIFTH  GRADE 

Irvin,  Helen 
Kidd,  Raymond 
Leonard,  Iva 
Lyle,  Laurence 
Mathes,  George 
Miles,  Laura  Belle 
Ring,  Hencil 
Tyler,  Edmund 

FOURTH  GRADE 

Leonard,  Anna  Pearl 
Leonard,  Ella 
Lyle,  Earle 
Lyle,  Fred 
Mclnturff,  May 
Sowder,  Garnett 
Sowder,  Phillip 
Young,  Earnest 

THIRD  GRADE 

Lyle,  Hugh 
Lyle,  Charles  Henry 
Leonard,  Gentry 
White,  Mary  Elsie 
Wilson,  Anna 

SECOND  GRADE 

Leonard,  Lucile 
Lockett,  Pearl 
Lyle,  Mack 
Morison,  Graham 
Robertson,  Dorothy 
Sherrill,  Phil 
Young,  Fay 
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FIRST  GRADE 

Barker,  Ruth  Lyle,  Searle 

Conner,  Mary  Ina  Mathes,  Ralph 

Divine,  Josephine  Moseley,  Savannah 

Horner,  Elizabeth  Prince,  Melba 

Leonard,  Jesse  Quillin,  James 

Leonard,  Myra  Belle  Robertson,  Florrie 

Lowery,  Hubert  Robertson,  Margie 

FIRST  GRADE  —  SUMMER  TERM 

Alexander,  Virginia  Ernest,  Horace 

Boyd,  Gwendolyn  Haws,  Kathleen 

Boyd,  Mary  Hllbert,  Luella 

Browning,  Irene  Lyle,  Richard 

Sells,  Margaret 
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SUMMARY  OF  ENROLLMENT 


FALL,  WINTER,  AND  SPRING  TERMS:  1912  1913  1914 

Senior  Year,  Normal  Course   17  19  36 

Junior  Year,  Normal  Course   45  39  51 

Fourth  Year,  Academic  Course   33  49  44 

Third  Year,  Academic  Course   30  38  64 

Second  Year,  Academic  Course   32  56  78 

First  Year,  Academic  Course   45  71  73 

Special  Students   4  53  20 

Irregularly  Classified   . .  44 

Total   236  325  410 


SUMMER  TERM: 


  8 

8 

22 

  62 

56 

50 

Fourth  Year,  Academic  Course  

  52 

52 

31 

  44 

88 

54 

  47 

74 

50 

  36 

80 

35 

Special  and  Irregular  Students  

  90 

126 

375 

Total  

  339 

484 

617 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT: 

Fourth  Year                                                      10  33  37 

Third  Year                                                        37  50  59 

*  Second  Year                                                    64  39 

First  Year                                                         78  127 

Total                                                             189  249  96 


OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE  SCHOOL: 

Seventh  Grade   17  20  10 

Sixth  Grade   26  19  13 

Fifth  Grade   15  22  16 

Fourth  Grade   24  19  15 

Third  Grade   11  24  10 

Second  Grade   13  14  14 

First  Grade   14  23  14 

First  Grade,  Summer  Term   16  12  9 

Total   136  153  101 


*  Only  Third  and  Fourth  Year  pupils  were  admitted  In  the  High  School 
Department  in  1913-14. 
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Normal  Courses,  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms. ..  236        325  410 


Normal  Courses,  Summer  Term                                339  484  G17 

Total  in  Normal  Courses                                   575  809  1,027 

Names  counted  more  than  once                                 98  133  171 

Net  total                                                            477  676  856 

High  School  Department                                          189  249  96 

Observation  and  Practice  School                               136  153  101 

Total  enrollment  in  all  departments                     802  1,078  1,053 


ENROLLMENT  BY  COUNTIES 


1912  1913  1914 

Anderson                   3  5  6 

Bledsoe    1  1 

Blount                       7  9  20 

Bradley                    10  7  10 

Campbell                  3  3  7 

Carter                      33  68  75 

Claiborne                   1  5  7 

Cocke                       3  12  17 

Cumberland   1  1 

Davidson                   1  . .  1 

DeKalb    2  1 

Grainger                    8  11  17 

Greene                    32  51  58 

Hamblen                  14  25  26 

Hamilton                  18  12  35 

Hancock                     1  2  12 

Hawkins                    44  46  31 

Henry                       1  1 

James                       1  . .  4 

Jefferson                   7  9  7 

Johnson                     15  24  37 

Knox                        26  25  54 

Loudon                       4  9  11 

McMinn                    7  14  12 


1912    1913  1914 

Marion                             .  .  1 

Meigs                       2        2  2 

Monroe                      8       19  19 

M  organ                              7  3 

Polk                         8       22  15 

Putnam   1 

Rhea                          5        7  8 

Roane                       2       12  16 

Robertson  . . .   1 

Scott                         2        1  9 

Sequatchie   4 

Sevier                       2        5  6 

Shelby   1 

Stewart   1 

Sullivan                    47       70  105 

Smith   1  1 

Unicoi                        6       21  15 

Union                        4       11  11 

Washington  151     147  179 

North  Carolina                   5  6 

South  Carolina                  . .  1 

Virginia                            3  1 

West  Virginia                   . .  1 


Total. 


.477     676  856 
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BAST  TENNESSEE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE  SCHOOL 
OF  THE  EAST  TENNESSEE  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOL 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  for  the  observation 
and  practice  of  the  pupils  of  the  State  Normal  School.  Principles  and 
methods  are  taught  in  the  Methods  classes ;  pupils  then  observe  them  put 
into  practice  by  the  critic  teachers  in  the  classes  of  the  Observation  and 
Practice^  School.  After  this  observation  the  pupils  put  these  principles  and 
methods  into  practice  in  the  different  grades  of  the  school. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

In  the  arrangement  of  a  course  of  study  the  aims  of  school  instruc- 
tion should  constantly  be  kept  in  mind.  Many  aims  could  be  mentioned, 
but  in  the  arrangement  of  this  course  we  have  kept  the  following  in  mind : 

1.  Motive  on  the  Part  of  Pupil.  The  difference  between  efficient  and 
inefficient  men  is  found  in  the  purposes  that  move  them.  A  man's  char- 
acter is  determined  largely  by  his  aims.  It  is  not  otherwise  with  children. 
One  of  the  aims,  therefore,  in  instruction  should  be  to  cultivate  in  pupils 
an  object  or  purpose  in  life.  This  can  not  be  left  to  chance.  It  must  be 
carefully  planned.  A  course  of  study  must  be  selected  that  is  near  enough 
to  the  child's  interests  to  nourish  ambition.  If  we  expect  instruction  to 
offset  the  hopes  and  purposes  of  pupils  the  subject  matter  must  relate  to 
human  interests  and  particularly  to  the  child's  interests.  We  acknowledge 
this  to  be  a  difficult  task,  but  we  hope  the  following  curriculum  shows  an 
effort  in  this  direction. 

2.  Consideration  of  Values  by  Pupils.  The  second  important  factor 
in  every  life  is  the  weighing  of  values.  In  every  phase  of  life  there  are 
facts  of  varying  values  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  skill  in  distinguishing 
their  relative  merits.   Good  judgment  means  proper  appreciation  of  values. 

All  school  branches  contain  facts  of  varying  degrees  of  importance. 
There  are  many  names  and  dates  in  history,  many  places  in  geography 
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that  need  not  be  emphasized,  while  others  are  vital  and  should  be  empha- 
sized. In  arithmetic  about  one-fourth  of  that  which  is  usually  taught  can 
be  omitted. 

As  it  is  one  of  the  aims  of  school  instruction  to  teach  children  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  classes  of  facts,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  school 
to  help  them  do  this.  Suitable  subject  matter  must  be  selected,  then  such 
methods  of  instruction  must  be  used  as  will  keep  pupils  alert  to  values. 

3.  No  subject  is  mastered  until  the  relations  of  all  its  parts  are  un- 
derstood. Good  organization  means  thoroughness.  Scattered  thinking  is 
one  of  the  most  common  errors  among  children;  yet  it  is  too  frequently 
given  but  little  attention  by  teachers.  This  responsibility  can  be  met  by 
the  teacher's  method  of  presenting  facts.  The  teacher  by  the  grouping 
of  facts  into  broad  answers  of  the  pupils  will  assist  very  much  in  the 
organization  of  knowledge. 

4.  Self-Activity.  One  of  the  most  essential  factors  of  success  in  life 
is  self-reliance.  The  ability  to  act  from  one's  own  initiative  is  to  be  de- 
sired by  all.  The  relation  of  this  power  to  school  instruction  is  easy  to 
discern. 

The  adopted  text-books  for  the  State  will  form  the  basis  for  working 
out  the  following  course  of  study. 

Note. — The  principles  giving  form  to  this  course  of  study  are  in  keep- 
ing with  those  found  in  the  following  texts  used  in  the  Department  of 
Methods  of  the  East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School : 

Elementary  Psychology  (Halleck),  American  Book  Company,  and 

(Phillipps),  Ginn  &  Company. 
Method  of  the  Recitation  (McMurry),  Macmillan  Company. 
Special  Methods  (IvIcMurry),  Macmillan  Company. 
Child  Study  (Kirkpatrick) ,  Macmillan  Company. 
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FIRST  GRADE 


READING 

Reading  is  the  most  important  subject  with  which  the  child  has  to 
deal  in  the  first  three  years  of  his  school  life.  The  art  of  reading  once 
mastered,  all  literature  is  within  his  reach  and  the  pupil  passes  at  once 
from  the  dependent  to  the  independent  stage;  hence  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  his  teacher  be  skilled  in  methods  that  will  enable  him  to  learn 
rapidly  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  of  nervous  force. 

The  teacher  is  responsible  not  only  for  teaching  the  child  to  read,  but 
for  the  kind  of  literature  he  reads.  The  child  should  be  taught  from  the 
first  day,  that  he  reads  in  order  to  get  and  to  give  thought. 

The  old  idea  was  that  we  must  first  teach  the  child  to  read  by  the  use 
of  separate  words  and  dry,  meaningless  sentences.  All  this  has  changed 
and  the  teacher  tells  the  children  stories  and  teaches  them  rhymes  and 
poems  and  then  inculcates  these  in  the  first  reading  lessons.  Thus,  from 
the  very  first  the  subject  matter  has  a  literary  value,  as  the  story,  rhyme, 
and  poem  are  selected  with  a  view  to  their  literary  merit. 

The  work  in  story  telling,  dramatization,  memory  work,  and  conver- 
sation in  the  language  and  nature  study  lessons  furnishes  a  splendid  basis 
for  the  reading  lessons  in  the  first  grade.  The  first  lessons  are  rhymes, 
and  simple  reproductions  of  stories  written  on  the  board  or  printed  upon 
manila  tagboard  by  the  aid  of  a  price-and-sign  marker;  also  conversa- 
tions with  the  children  about  common  experiences  furnish  good  material 
for  the  reading  lessons. 

Silent  reading,  which  in  the  first  grade  takes  the  form  of  an  action 
sentence  which  must  be  acted  out,  a  question  sentence  which  must  be 
answered,  or  a  command  to  some  one  which  must  be  obeyed,  is  a  very 
necessary  and  important  part  of  the  reading  process. 

Incidental  reading  in  connection  with  the  music,  language,  and  games 
is  emphasized. 

From  the  earlier  work  the  aim  should  be  to  secure  fluent,  natural 
expression.  Too  often  reading  is  mere  word  calling  or  halting  interpre- 
tation. Habits  of  easy,  natural  expression  and  good  use  of  the  voice 
should  be  established  from  the  first  grade  forward.  In  the  first  blackboard 
reading,  expression  should  be  ready  and  natural. 

The  control  of  words,  in  form  and  sound,  comes  through  well  directed 
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drills,  which  can  not  be  neglected.  This  mechanical  side  of  the  work  must 
be  well  planned  and  well  done  before  fluency  in  reading  can  be  gained. 

There  should  be  definite  periods,  apart  from  the  reading  lesson,  for 
words  and  phonic  drill  and  for  phrase  recognition.  The  phonics  are  con- 
stantly used  as  an  aid. 

Perception  cards  upon  which  all  words  taught  are  written  or  printed 
are  found  very  helpful  for  rapid  reviews  of  the  reading  vocabulary.  The 
book  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  after  five  or  six  weeks. 

After  pupils  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  books,  the  reading  study 
period,  during  which  the  teacher  works  with  her  class,  offers  probably  the 
best  opportunity  of  the  day  for  growth.  It  is  at  this  time  the  pupils  are 
helped  to  recognize  and  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  printed  page,  diffi- 
culties centering  about  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  words  and  about 
interpretation  of  phrases  and  passages. 

In  each  of  the  primary  grades  a  library  of  simple  story  books  gives 
opportunity  for  early  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  privileges  afforded 
through  libraries,  and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  use  and  enjoy  these 
privileges.  In  the  second  and  third  grades  these  libraries  offer  excellent 
material  for  independent  reading  during  seat-work  periods  and  for  more 
extensive  reading,  which  is  definitely  encouraged. 

Pupils  should  often  be  called  on  to  tell  the  story  which  they  read. 
Tastes  for  reading  are  developed  through  proper  suggestions  and  guidance 
and  through  having  right  materials  at  hand  for  pupils  to  read  freely. 

The  following  books  on  the  subject  of  reading  will  prove  helpful  for 
the  teacher's  use : 

Reading:    How  to  Teach  It  (Arnold). 

The  Teaching  of  English  (Carpenter).     Baker  &  Scott. 

The  Teaching  of  English  (Oo>bb). 

.Special  Methods  in  Primary  Reading  (McMurry). 

Psychology  of  Reading  (Dewey  and  McClellan). 

When  a  sufficient  vocabulary  has  been  learned  to  make  the  use  of 
books  possible,  one  of  the  following  is  selected  and  used  in  part  or  as  a 
whole,  followed  by  some  other  from  this  list,  and  so  on  for  the  year,  the 
selection  being  determined  by  the  growing  ability  of  the  children : 

Halliburton  Primer  and  First  Reader. 

Aldine  Primer  (Bryce-Spaulding).  Newson  &  Co.,  27  Twenty- 
third  Street,  New  York. 

Summers  Primer  (Maude  Summers).     Beattys,  New  York. 

Child  Classics  Primer  (Alexander).     Bobbs-Merrill,  Indianapolis. 

Reading-Literature  Primer  (Treadwell-Pree).  Row-Peterson,  Chicago. 

Study  Hour  Reader-Primer  (Ooe  and  Christie).  American  Book 
Company,  New  York. 

Summers  First  Reader  (Maude  Summers).  Beattys. 

Renard,  the  Fox  (Smythe).    American  Book  Company. 

New  Education  Reader,  Book  I.    American  Book  Company. 
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LITERATURE 

The  work  in  this  grade  is  largely  oral.  Dramatization  is  used  exten- 
sively to  develop  freedom  in  expression  and  action.  Stories,  poems,  songs, 
and  oral  work  in  all  the  other  subjects  give  rich  thought  content,  occasion 
for  expression,  and  extended  practice  in  developing  freedom  and  improve- 
ment in  speaking.  Care  has  been  used  in  the  selection  of  the  following- 
list  of  stories  and  poems.  Only  those  classics  which  have  been  found  by 
long  experience  to  be  the  most  interesting  to  children  have  been  used. 

Select  from  this  list  such  as  will  suit  the  conditions  at  the  time  given. 

STORIES:     Belleroplion  and  Pegasus,   "Classic  Myths"  (Judd).     Rand,  Mc- 
Nally,  New  York. 
Ulysses  and  the  Bag  of  Wind,  "Classic  Myths"  (Judd).  Rand, 

MeNally,  New  York. 
Phaeton. 

The  Three  Bears. 

The  Three  Pigs. 

The  Town  Musicians. 

The  Elves  and  The  Shoemaker. 

The  Ugly  Duckling. 

The  Old  Woman  and  the  Pig. 

The  Little  Red  Hen  and  the  Grain  of  Wheat. 

The  Little  Fir  Tree. 

The  Discontented  Pine  Tree. 

Household  Stories  (Klingensmith).  A.  Flanagan  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
The  Boy  and  the  Wolf,   Williams'   Choice  Collection,  'Book  I. 

American  Book  Company,  New  York. 
The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,  "Fairy  Tales  and  Fables"  (Baldwin). 

American  Book  Company,  New  York. 
Another  Little  Red  Hen  Story,   "Stories  to  Tell  the  Children" 

(Bryant). 

How  Brother  Rabbit  Fooled  the  Whale  and  the  Elephant  (Bryant). 
Epaminondas,  ".Stories  to  Tell  the  Children"  (Bryant).  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 
Big  Brother. 

Raggylug,  "How  to  Tell  Stories'  (Bryant).  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Sleeping  Beauty,  Graded  Literature  Reader,  Book  II.  Maynard- 

Merrill,  Boston. 
The  Lost  Sheep  (Bible). 
The  Birth  of  Christ  (Bible). 
David  and  Goliath  (Bible). 
Saint  Christopher  (Unknown). 
George  Washington  (Selected  Material). 

POEMS:    Time  to  Rise;  The  Wind;  The  Swing;  Sing  a  Song  of  Seasons; 

Singing;  The  Cow;  Duty  of  Children;  Bed  in  Summer;  from 
"A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses"  (Stevenson).  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York. 

T  Love  You,  Mother;  November;  'Twas  the  Night  Before  Christ- 
mas (Moore);  Christmas  Song  (Fields);  The  Seed  (Kate 
Brown);  The  Wonderful  Meadow,  one  stanza  (Wordsworth); 
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from   "Songs  of  the  Treetop  and   Meadow."  Educational 

Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 
The   Wind  (Rosetti);  I  Love  Little  Pussy;   from   "Three  Years 

With  the  Poets"   (Hazard).     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 
Autumn  Leaves;  October  Gave  a  Party;  The  Little  Kittens;  The 

Sunbeam  (Poulson);  Come,   Little  Leaves;  The  New  Moon; 

from  "Nature  in  Verse"  (Mary  I.  Lovejoy).     Silver,  Burdette 

&  Co.,  New  York. 
The  Garden  Bed;  How  the  Corn  Grew;  The  Squirrel;  from  "Finger 

Plays"  (Poulson).    Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Boston. 

LANGUAGE 

Children  of  the  first  grade  should  do  work  as  follows :  stories  from 
good  literature  told  and  reproduced  by  the  children;  observations  from 
nature  study ;  descriptions  of  good  pictures  by  pupils ;  copying  words  and 
simple  sentences ;  use  of  "a"  and  "an" ;  use  of  common  verbs  to  agree 
with  singular  and  plural  nouns,  as  "is,"  "are,"  and  "were" ;  use  of  period 
and  interrogation  point  at  the  close  of  sentences ;  reproductions  and  dra- 
matizations of  reading  lessons  and  stories  orally;  attention  to  defects  in 
speech  and  substitution  of  correct  forms. 

SPELLING  AND  PHONICS 

For  three  or  four  weeks  an  ear  and  voice  drill  in  phonics  is  carried 
on.  The  consonants  and  common  phonograms  are  taught,  developing  in 
the  child  the  ability  to  acquire  new  words  for  himself. 

Spelling  is  taught  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  in  both  oral  and  writ- 
fen  form,  selecting  from  the  language  and  written  work  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  of  the  most  common  words. 

I 

WRITING 

We  must  first  arouse  the  child's  interest  in  writing  —  supply  him  with 
a  motive  for  writing. 

Objects  sought  in  writing: 

1.  Correctness  of  Form. 

2.  Legibility. 

3.  Neatness. 

Speed  comes  from  practice  after  accuracy  and  legibility  are  secured. 
The  first  lessons  are  imitative  on  the  part  of  the  children;  they  should 
have  good  forms  to  copy.  The  teacher  should  practice  plain,  legible 
writing  on  the  board.  The  teacher  should  have  a  definite  plan  of  work; 
though  the  work  of  the  first  year  should  consist  in  copying  words  and 
sentences  from  the  reading  and  other  lessons,  yet  this  copying  should  be 
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made  the  means  to  an  end.  She  should  observe  position,  form,  and  free- 
dom of  movement,  for  these  constitute  the  foundation  of  good  penman- 
ship. The  children  should  be  taught  how  to  sit  at  the  desk,  how  to  hold 
the  pen,  how  to  place  the  arms,  and  the  correct  position  of  the  paper. 

It  is  all-important  that  they  start  aright.  The  child  must  have  a  clear 
idea  of  form  in  his  mind  before  any  writing  is  attempted.  He  should 
have  seen  the  written  form  several  times.  All  the  first  writing  of  the 
pupils  should  be  done  at  the  board.  All  new  forms  should  be  first  made 
on  the  board  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  teacher  in  order  that  she 
may  carefully  observe  the  formation  of  the  letters. 

The  teacher  will  find  "The  Edmondson  Method  of  Penmanship"  for 
Primary  Grades  and  "Teacher's  Guide  to  Writing  Lessons,"  for  Primary 
Grades,  by  C.  C.  Lister,  very  helpful  in  the  teaching  of  writing. 


NATURE  STUDY 
Fall  Term 

I.  Plant  Life. 

1.  Flowers. 

Learn  the  names  of  the  common  fall  flowers,  where  and  how 
they  grow;  examine  flowers  in  the  garden  and  field  and  by  the 
roadside,  to  find  what  happens  when  the  flower  drops  off ;  coflect 
some  seed  and  watch  to  see  what  happens  to  the  seed  left  ungath- 
ered ;  observe  a  whole  plant  having  seed ;  study  plant  to  discover 
the  use  of  roots,  stems,  and  leaves;  note  the  effect  of  frost  on 
plant  life. 

2.  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

What  fruits  and  vegetables  do  we  eat?  Where  do  they  come 
from?    How  does  the  farmer  get  them? 

Ripening  of  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables.    Recognize  and 
name  the  fall  vegetables  and  fruits. 

3.  Trees. 

Learn  to  recognize  the  most  common  trees ;  notice  the  foliage 
while  it  is  green,  also  the  fruit  if  it  can  be  found.  Watch  the 
change  in  the  trees  as  cold  weather  begins  to  come. 

II.  Animal  Life. 

1.  Wild  Animals. 

Home  life  of  the  squirrel. 

2.  Birds. 

Observe  birds  in  the  fall  to  see  what  they  do;  study  the  migra- 
tion of  birds ;  note  the  coming  of  the  fall  and  winter  birds. 
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3.    Insect  Life. 

Observe  any  insects  to  be  found  in  the  community,  noting  the 
number  and  variety  of  each,  where  they  are  seen,  and  what  they 
are  doing.  Note  the  change  as  the  weather  grows  cold  —  the 
nest,  the  burrow,  hiding  places,  cocoons,  storing  of  food. 

Til.    Natural  Forces. 

Observations  of  weather  ;  rising  and  setting  of  sun ;  shorter  days  ; 
change  of  temperature  between  day  and  night;  fall  of  rain; 
appearance  of  sky ;  direction  of  wind. 


[.    Plant  Life.  Winter  Term 

1.  Flowers. 

Observe  the  effect  of  cold  weather  on  plants ;  care  for  a  grow- 
ing plant  during  the  winter,  including  some  bulbs  that  will  bear 
flowers ;  note  the  effect  of  sunlight  on  the  leaves  and  unfolding 
flower  buds. 

2.  Vegetables  and  Fruits. 

Food:  What  vegetables  and  fruits  are  used;  how  preserved? 
Necessity  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  preserve  health. 

3.  Trees. 

Observe  the  leafless  condition  of  the  trees.  How  can  you  tell 
one  kind  from  another  in  the  winter?  Note  the  bark  and  branch- 
ing of  the  oak  and  maple ;  notice  the  color  of  wood.  What  use 
do  we  make  of  trees?  Bring  twigs  of  as  many  trees  as  possible 
into  the  warm  room  and  place  them  in  water  before  growing 
time  begins  out  of  doors  in  order  that  you  may  observe  buds. 

II.    Animal  Life. 

1.  Wild  Animals. 

Life  of  a  gray  rabbit,  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  tame  rabbit. 
Observe  furry  coat  of  animals. 

2.  Domestic  Animals. 

The  cow,  the  pig,  the  horse;  food  needed  and  how  secured.;  what 
care  farmers  give  them;  the  means  of  escape  and  defense  from 
enemies;  their  care  for  and  defense  of  their  young;  any  parts 
or  peculiarities  of  structure  that  have  significance  in  relation  to 
activities  observed;  use  to  farmer;  use  to  us. 

3.  Birds. 

Watch  any  birds  that  remain  during  the  winter  to  see  how  they 
secure  food  and  protection.  Teach  children  to  care  for  the  winter 
birds.  Attract  the  birds  to  the  school  building  by  providing  food 
in  a  certain  place  every  day. 
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4.    Insect  Life. 

Look  for  signs  of  insect  life  during  the  winter;  if  any  are  seen, 
note  under  what  condition  they  exist. 

TIT.    Natural  Forces. 

Shorter  days ;  lengthening  of  days  ;  sun,  moon,  stars  ;  cold  weather  ; 
snow  and  ice;  sources  of  heat:  rubbing,  pounding,  fire,  and  sun; 
notice  the  effect  of  heat  in  melting,  burning,  cooking,  etc. ;  make 
simple  experiments  showing  the  effect  of  heat  on  candle,  snow, 
ice,  sugar,  lead,  etc. 

Frost  as  seen  in  its  effects ;  e.  g.,  painting  of  window  panes. 


Spring  Term 

I.    Plant  Life. 

1.  Flowers. 

Watch  for  budding  and  blossoming  of  early  spring  flowers ;  note 
the  number  and  variety  of  new  plants ;  compare  the  early  flowers 
with  those  observed  in  the  fall  and  winter ;  plant  flower  seed  in 
school-room  garden,  including  some  of  those  gathered  in  fall. 
Care  for  the  plants,  watching  their  growth. 

2.  Vegetables  and  Fruits. 

Germination  of  seed.  Early  in  the  spring  plant  in  boxes  and 
tumblers  seeds  of  lima  bean ;  watch  and  describe  the  develop- 
ments.   Use  of  seed  to  man. 

Examine  soil  from  the  field  and  roadside;  place  it  in  the 
school  room;  water  it,  and  watch  to  see  if  any  plants  grow  from 
it ;  plan  for  and  plant  a  school  garden ;  observe  awakening  vege- 
tation, budding,  and  blooming  of  fruit  trees. 

3.  Trees. 

Watch  the  development  of  buds,  flowers,  and  leaf  studied  in  the 
winter;  notice  what  trees  are  first  in  leaf  and  identify  trees  by 
their  green  leaves. 

II.    Animal  Life. 

1.  Animal  Activities. 

Watch  the  behavior  of  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  other  wild  animals 
that  may  be  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

2.  Birds. 

Watch  for  the  coming  of  the  birds  in  the  spring,  noting  their 
care  for  their  young,  and  what  they  do  to  get  food,  shelter,  and 
protection  from  their  enemies.   Learn  names  of  the  most  common. 
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3.    Insect  Life. 

Watch  cocoons ;  note  the  reappearance  of  many  forms  of  insect 
life  and  its  activities;  observe  the  hatching  of  frog  eggs  and 
development  of  frog. 

'III.    Natural  Forces. 

Long  days;  warmer  weather;  rising  and  setting  of  sun;  effect  of 
sun  and  rain  on  growing  vegetation. 

I.    The  Family.  SOCIAL  LIFE 

1.  Members. 

Subject  Matter:  Mother  —  her  many  daily  services  for  each 
member  of  the  family.  Father  —  his  work  in  the  home;  his  work 
outside  of  the  home  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  family.  Chil- 
dren—  ways  in  which  each  may  help;  politeness  to  members  of 
the  family;  kindness;  obedience;  honesty. 

Literature  (which  correlates  with  social  life). 

Stories  :  "  Hans  and  the  Wonderful  Flower  ;"  "  Legend  of  the 
Rhine,"  from  "The  Children's  Hour." 

Finger  Play  :  "  The  Family." 

Industrial  Arts:  Cut  out  paper  dolls  to  represent  the  family; 
cut  and  paste  father's  and  mother's  chair ;  fold  table-cloth,  nap- 
kins, father's  newspaper ;  model  baby's  playthings  in  clay. 

2.  Family  Pleasures. 

Subject  Matter:  Picnics  and  visits;  games  during  the  vacation; 
family  celebrations ;  evening  and  Sunday  pleasures ;  modes  of 
travel  in  connection  with  pleasures. 

Industrial  Arts :  Illustrate  picnic  or  vacation  experiences  on 
sand  table;  spool  knitting,  jumping  rope,  driving  reins.  Text, 
Spool  Knitting  (McCormick),  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

3.  Activities  in  the  Home. 

Washing,  ironing,  mending,  cleaning,  and  caring  for  the  home; 
ways  in  which  children  may  help  reviewed ;  church  and  Sunday- 
school  duties. 

Literature :    Song,  "  This  is  the  Way  We  Wash  Our  Clothes." 
Industrial  Arts :    Cut  and  mount  illustrations  of  work  done 
in  the  home;  make  dust  cloth;  needle  book;  care  for  a  doll  house. 

4.  Supplying  Material  Needs  in  the  Home. 

(a)  Food:  What  we  eat;  sources;  preserving  the  food  for 
winter;  the  farm;  the  dairy;  stock  farm;  the  mill;  the  baker; 
the  market. 
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Literature:  "The  Wonderful  Porridge  Pot,"  "Why  the  Bear 
Wears  a  Stripe  Down  Its  Back,"  "The  Gingerbread  Boy,"  The 
Children's  Hour  (Tappan),  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

Nursery  Rhymes. 

Industrial  Arts:  Model  fruit  and  vegetables  from  clay;  paper 
cutting  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  illustrate  form  on  the  sand* 
table ;  preserve  some  fruit. 

(b)  Clothing:  Choosing  clothing  suitable  to  season;  why 
wool  is  best  for  winter  and  cotton  for  summer;  use  of  silk  in 
both  seasons;  recognition  of  all  three  materials  from  handling; 
care  of  clothing  at  home  and  at  school.  Elementary  discussion 
of  silk,  wool,  and  cotton  as  to  origin ;  leather. 

Literature:  "Story  of  King  Cotton,"  "The  Flax"  (Ander- 
son) ;  "The  Calico  Story,"  Youth's  Companion;  "The  Elves  and 
the  Shoemaker"  (Grimm)  ;  "  Pippa  Passes,"  adapted  from  Robert 
Browning ;  "  Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep,"  Mother  Goose. 

Industrial  Arts :  Children  choose  two  harmonious  colors  for 
a  dress,  a  cape,  and  a  hood ;  fill  in  a  hectograph  copy  of  a  paper 
doll;  children  find  from  a  pile  of  woolen  pieces  a  piece  of  woolen 
cloth  to  match  their  doll  dress  and  make  a  dress  for  a  small 
china  doll  about  six  inches  long  (dress  to  be  made  in  one  piece, 
no  seams  on  the  shoulders)  ;  cape,  on  which  ribbon  ties  are  sewed, 
is  cut  circular;  hood  is  cut  from  ribbon  or  silk  to  match  cape; 
in  spring  a  cotton  dress  is  made. 

Spool  Knitting  Doll  Outfit :  Muff,  collarette,  tarn  o'shanter. 
Text,  Spool  Knitting. 

(c)  Shelter:    The  home  is  the  place  of  abode  of  the  family. 

Location  depends  on  water,  drainage,  sunlight,  shade,  near- 
ness to  school  and  to  church. 
Parts :  hall,  parlor,  etc. 
Material :  stone,  brick,  wood,  cement. 
Workers  needed  in  building: 

(1)  Carpenter:  work  that  carpenter  does  inside,  finishing- 
doors,  windows,  cupboards,  etc.  Tools  :  saw,  hammer,  plane,  etc. 
Material :  lumber,  nails.  Interdependence,  value  of  carpenter's 
service  to  the  people ;  dependence  of  carpenter  upon  people,  im- 
portance of  honesty  and  carefulness  in  work  on  part  of  carpenter, 
and  proper  remuneration  on  part  of  people. 

(2)  Mason:  how  brick  and  stone  are  laid  and  held  together; 
how  brick  and  mortar  are  carried,  by  hand,  by  derrick;  how 
bricks  are  made. 
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(3)  Painter:  work;  use  of  paint  adds  to  attractiveness  and 
preservation  of  wood. 

(4)  Paper  hanger:  work;  use  of  paper. 

(d)  Furnishing  of  Home:  Furniture  for  each  room;  care  of 
furniture ;  material  of  which  furniture  is  made. 

Literature:  "The  Stone  Cutter,"  Japanese  Fairy  Tale;  "The 
Story  of  Nehemiah,"  "How  the  Home  Was  Built"  (Maude  Lind- 
say) ;  "The  Coming  of  the  King"  (Laura  E.  Richards). 

Industrial  Arts  :  Use  sticks  to  show  the  arrangement  of  a 
home;  mix  material  for  brick  and  for  mortar;  model  a  brick  in 
clay ;  fill  in  a  hectograph  copy  of  a  house  with  colored  crayons, 
giving  attention  to  harmony  of  color ;  design  wall  paper  for  doll 
house;  design  linoleum  for  kitchen;  paper  weaving  (preparatory 
to  rug  weaving).  Text,  Primary  Hand  Work  (Seegmiller),  pages 
25-29,  figures  1,  2,  4,  10,  14,  16,  20,  26';  weave  rug  for  doll  house; 
looms,  cardboard,  box  or  wooden  frames,  paper  folding,  envelops, 
wall  pocket,  picture  frame,  tray,  house,  bed,  table,  chair ;  clay 
dishes :  saucer,  plate,  bowl,  crocks,  flower  pots ;  series  of  lunches 
served  by  children  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  dining- 
room. 

II.    Community  Activities. 

1.  House  furnishings ;  excursion  to  furniture  store,  factory,  and 
hardware  store. 

2.  Food ;  excursions,  study  of  grocery  store,  bakery,  dairy,  farm, 
and  mill. 

3.  Clothing ;  excursion,   dry-goods  store,  shoe  store,  shoemaker, 
jeweler,  millinery  shop. 

4.  Other  community  activities,  blacksmith  shop,  printery,  livery  barn, 
coal  yard,  book  store,  railroad  shops. 

MATHEMATICS 

The  number  work  of  the  first  school  year  should  be  incidental  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  but  carefully  planned  by  the  teacher.  No  regular  num- 
ber work  can  be  provided  for  the  first  year  in  school.  Number  experience 
should  be  gathered  from  house  and  school  employments.  Regular  and 
systematic  drill  on  number  combinations  in  the  first  year  is  premature  and 
is  using  time  that  can  be  better  employed  in  widening  the  child's  experience 
in  nature  and  human  affairs. 

The  following  outline  indicates  a  few  of  the  instances  where  number 
appears  and  can  receive  incidental  attention : 
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1.  The  number  of  children  in  school  and  in  different  classes;  the 
number  of  boys  and  number  of  girls ;  absence  and  tardiness. 

2.  Distributing  pencils,  books,  pens,  blotters,  etc.  Have  each  moni- 
tor report  the  number  needed. 

3.  Number  of  children  at  board  or  at  seat ;  in  each  row. 

4.  Read  paging  of  reader ;  notice  number  symbols  wherever  used  in 
any  of  the  studies. 

5.  Note  number  of  days  in  the  week  and  month. 

G.  Observe  plants  and  animals,  noting  number  of  seeds  in  pod  or 
flower,  of  legs,  wings,  and  other  organs  of  animals. 

7.  Measure  with  foot  rule. 

8.  Use  games  involving  counting,  such  as  tenpins,  marbles,  domi- 
noes, and  card  games. 

9.  Have  children  count  by  ones,  twos,  fives,  and  tens. 

10.    Call  attention  to  fractions,  such  as  halves,  thirds,  quarters. 
These  and  many  other  instances  will  be  found  where  much  incidental 
work  can  be  done  in  first-year  number  work. 

MUSIC 

The  purpose  of  literary  instruction  in  the  school  is  to  cultivate  in  the 
student  a  love  and  a  desire  for  the  best  and  noblest  products  of  the  human 
mind  clothed  in  the  most  appropriate  and  beautiful  language.  Teaching 
to  read  is  but  a  means  towards  an  end,  the  comprehension  and  acquisition 
by  the  student  of  the  literary  inheritance  of  the  race. 

Likewise,  music  instruction  in  the  school,  if  it  is  to  justify  its  proper 
place  in  the  school  curriculum,  must  take  for  its  goal  the  creation  of  a 
love  and  a  desire  in  the  student  for  the  true  and  the  beautiful  in  music. 
Sight  reading  and  the  rudiments  of  music  must  ever  be  considered  as  a 
means  towards  this  end,  and  never  as  an  end  in  themselves.  Our  guiding 
principle  must  be  that  not  all  can  become  great,  or  even  good,  vocalists  or 
instrumentalists,  but  it  is  within  the  power  of  all  to  become  great  music 
listeners.  It  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  develop  this  power  through 
proper  training  and  to  send  through  its  doors  an  aristocracy  of  music 
lovers  who  have  been  trained  in  the  great  art  of  intelligent  listening. 

As  with  reading,  where  we  teach  the  rudiments  of  language  in  order 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  elements  of  verbal  expression,  so  with 
music  we  must  teach  its  rudiments  to  familiarize  him  with  the  elements 
of  tonal  expression.  Through  the  proper  comprehension  and  evolution  of 
these  elements  and  their  combination  into  verbal  or  tonal  thought  the  pupil 
is  led  step  by  step  to  establish  a  standard  of  good  form  and  to  judge  that 
which  he  reads  as  good  or  bad  literature,  or  that  which  he  hears  as  good 
or  bad  music.    If  we  are  to  accomplish  this  desirable  end  we  must  ever 
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be  on  the  alert  not  to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  nor  in  our  daily 
class-room  work  to  teach  the  part  for  the  whole. 

Music  instruction  must  follow  the  best  methods  of  language  teaching. 
There  is,  however,  a  marked  difference  between  language  and  music  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  pupil,  which  must  be  observed  at  the  very  beginning. 
The  child  comes  to  school  with  abundant  language  experience  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  the  class-room  method,  whereas  its  experience  in  music  is  very 
limited.  Since  the  best  instruction  must  be  based  on  some  previous  expe- 
rience, it  is  our  first  duty  to  supply  this  experience  where  it  is  lacking  and 
before  formal  instruction  is  begun.  This  necessary  basis  can  be  supplied 
only  by  an  activity  which  all  the  children  can  join  without  any  coercion. 
In  the  course  outlined  below  it  will  be  noticed  that  this  principle  has  been 
made  the  foundation  upon  which  the  entire  superstructure  of  the  music 
work  in  the  eight  years  of  the  elementary  school  has  been  built.  The 
outline  follows  in  detail  the  text-book,  "Education  Through  Music,"  by 
Charles  H.  Farnsworth.    (American  Book  Company.) 

Stages  and  Steps 

First  Phase  —  From  Song  to  Notation 

1.  Rhythmic  interest  in  the  song,  supplying  a  means  for  all  to  join, 
even  those  who  are  too  shy  to  sing. 

2.  Voice  :  Improvement  in  tone  and  pronunciation  through  the  efforts 
to  express  adequately  the  thought  of  the  song. 

3.  Observation  of  the  character  of  the  song  through  attempts  to  act 
its  suggested  motions  with  reference  to  Pitch,  Duration,  Pulse. 

4.  Observation  of  the  character  of  the  song  through  attempts  to  pic- 
ture its  suggested  motions  with  reference  to  Pitch,  Duration,  Pulse. 

FINE  ARTS 

The  aim  of  art  in  the  curriculum  is  to  aid  in  the  general  rounding  out 
of  the  child's  character  by  enriching  and  making  useful  the  aesthetic  side 
of  his  nature;  in  other  words,  the  development  of  good  judgment  and 
cultivated  appreciation. 

This  may  be  accomplished  through  association  with  good  examples, 
through  critical  judgment  in  comparison  of  good  and  poor  work  in  class 
criticism,  and  through  expression  by  problems  in  line,  in  dark  and  light, 
and  in  color. 

In  the  first  three  grades  the  children  make  things  for  the  joy  of 
the  making  and  of  making  them  beautiful.  The  love  of  the  beautiful  is 
instinctive, 
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The  subjects  are  taken  from  things  which  form  a  part  of  the  child's 
life.  Any  natural  relation  between  the  art  lesson  and  other  studies,  as 
industrial  arts,  language,  or  school  gardening,  is  taken  advantage  of.  The 
work  is  also  related  to  holiday  seasons. 

Technique  is  not  stressed  in  the  lower  grades,  the  aim  being  to  keep 
the  spontaneous  and  fresh  quality  of  childhood  in  the  work. 

"If  the  work  gives  opportunity  for  choice  as  to  size,  arrangement,  and 
color,  it  is  then  a  beginning  of  something  which  in  a  later  development 
will  become  appreciation." — A.  W .  Dow. 

Much  of  the  work  in  this  grade  is  based  upon  the  art  principles  of 
rhythmic  repetition  and  of  color  difference  of  hue,  as  these  are  art  instincts 
that  are  early  developed. 

Pumpkins  are  cut  from  orange  paper  and  arranged  in  a  row  on  the 
pantry  shelf  for  Thanksgiving. 

Rhythmic  borders  of  brush  strokes  are  made  for  bowls.  Another 
lesson  in  rhythm  is  given  in  the  spring.  Flower  borders  are  made,  placing 
the  flowers  according  to  the  arrangement  of  march-time  rhythm ;  a  choice 
of  two  colors  being  given. 

At  Hallowe'en  an  arrangement  of  Jack-o'-lanterns  is  made  from  cut 
paper.  Simple  fall  landscapes  are  made  with  crayola.  A  calendar  is  made 
at  Christmas  with  some  simple  design,  as  a  Christmas  tree. 

A  problem  in  spacing  is  a  rug  design  with  one  border  at  each  end, 
which  is  carried  out  in  crayola ;  choice  of  two  colors.  The  rug  is  then 
woven  in  the  industrial  arts  class  in  connection  with  the  study  of  shelter. 

Ducks  or  chickens  are  cut  in  the  spring  and  carried  to  a  final  class 
composition  in  colored  paper. 

An  arrangement  of  tulips  or  jonquils  is  made  from  cut  paper;  also  . 
dogwood  blossoms  and  leaves  are  cut  and  arranged  on  branches  which 
have  been  drawn  for  the  children. 

The  materials  most  used  are  cut  paper,  crayola,  and  brush  and  ink. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  general  principles  of  agriculture  should  be  taught  in  all  public 
schools,  whether  in  city  or  country.  The  text-book  should  not  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  before  the  sixth  or  seventh  year.  However, 
school  and  home  gardens  in  which  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  grown 
should  be  conducted  in  a  systematic  manner  from  the  beginning.  Have  a 
small  plat  in  the  corner  of  the  home  garden  set  aside  for  the  culture  of 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Let  the  teacher  demonstrate  at  school  how  the 
work  is  to  be  done.  Show  each  child  how  to  keep  a  complete  record  of 
all  garden  work  and  offer  this  as  a  part  of  the  garden  work.  A  variety 
of  garden  and  field  crops  may  be  used,   It  is  best  to  confine  each  class  to 
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some  one  crop  as  a  type.  Make  the  work  interesting  by  offering  a  number 
of  simple  prizes.  These  prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the  school  fair  in  the 
fall.  The  following  scheme  is  suggested,  though  the  teacher  may  work 
out  some  other  more  suitable  for  any  given  locality : 

Flowers  —  Dwarf  nasturtiums. 
Vegetables  —  Bush  and  lima  beans. 
Fruit — Planting  seeds  of  fruit  trees. 

Reference  Books: 

"School  and  Home  Gardens"  (Meiger).     Ginn  &  Co. 
"The  School  Garden  Book"  (Weed  and  Emerson).  Scribner. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

The  playing  of  children  at  school  should  be  as  carefully  planned  by 
the  teacher  as  any  recitation. 

This  is  a  period  of  great  activity  and  strong  imagination.  The  aim, 
then,  is  to  supply  the  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  this  activity  and 
imagination  in  plays  and  games.  Before  the  age  of  five  or  six  years  the 
play  of  children  should  be  wholly  free  —  that  is,  follow  no  rules. 

Upon  entering  school  the  child  is  ready  for  games  with  very  simple 
rules.  We  should  have  children  play  such  games  as  will  cause  them  to 
use  familiar  movements ;  not  merely  to  use  the  power,  but  to  use  it  in 
some  definite  way,  involving  quickness,  strength,  endurance,  or  accuracy. 
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SECOND  GRADE 


READING 

The  following  books  are  carefully  read  in  class : 
Second  Reader  (Haliburton) . 
Hiawatha  Primer. 

Second  Reader  (Baldwin  and  Bender). 
New  Education  Reader,  Book  II. 
Second  Reader  (Free  and  Tread  well). 
Pathways  in  Nature  and  Literature. 
In  addition  to  the  texts  named  above,  the  children  read  books  selected 
for  them  from  their  school  library. 

LITERATURE 

STORIES:     Clytie;  Pandora;  Prometheus;  Persephone;  Baucis  and  Philemon; 

from  "In  Mythland."     Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Snow  White;  Hansel  and  Grethel;  from  "Fairy  Tales."  Lupton 
Co.,  23  City  Hall  Place,  New  York. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast;  Cinderella;  from  Williams'  Choice  Collec- 
tion,  Book  I.     American  Book  Co.,   Chicago,  or  Cincinnati. 

Moses;  Daniel;  Ruth;  from  the  Bible. 

Picciola,  from  "Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold."     American  Book 

Company,  Chicago,  or  Cincinnati. 
Robert  E.  Lee. 
Washington. 
Columbus. 

Fall  Term 

POEMS:  Autumn;  September;  The  Cow;  Seven  Times  One;  from  "Songs 
of  Treetop  and  Meadow."  Public  School  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington,  111. 
The  Tree;  The  Squirrel's  Arithmetic;  Tell  Me,  Sunny  Goldenrod; 
from  "Nature  in  Verse"  (Mary  Lovejoy).  Silver-Burdette 
Publishing  Company,  New  York  and  Boston. 

Winter  Term 

The  Frost;  Talking  in  Their  Sleep;  from  "Songs  of  the  Treetop 

and  Meadow."    Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 
Wonderful   Weaver,    from    "Nature   in    Verse,"  Silver-Burdette 

Publishing  Company,  New  York  and  Boston. 
The  Duel;  Christmas  Wish;  Rock-a-by-Lady ;  from  Art  Literature 

Reader,  Book  III,  Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Co.,  238-240  Adams 

Street,  Chicago. 
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Spring  Term 

Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod;  Little  Hoy  Blue;  from  Art  Literature 
Reader,  Book  III,  Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Co,,  238-240  Adams 
Street,  Chicago. 

Win.  Likes  the  Rain?  Who  Stole  the  Bird's  Nest?  from  "Nature 
in  Verse."  Silver-Burdette  Publishing  Company,  New  York 
and  Boston. 

The  Brown  Thrush,  from  "Three  Years  With  the  Poets."  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  4  Park  Street,  Boston. 

LANGUAGE 

Review  the  work  done  in  the  first  grade.  The  work  of  this  year  in- 
cludes the  use  of  capitals  in  the  names  of  the  days  and  months  and  in 
verse ;  the  simpler  abbreviations,  as  Mr.,  Mrs.,  St.,  and  all  others  used 
in  school  work  of  this  grade;  singular  and  plural  forms  of  nouns  in  simple 
sentences.  Short  compositions  and  stories  are  written  after  the  class  has 
formulated  the  thought.  Description  or  narration  of  work  in  industrial 
arts,  history,  and  nature  study.  Dramatization  in  history  and  reading. 
Give  much  attention  to  oral  compositions.  Give  special  attention  to  incor- 
rect forms  of  pronouns  and  irregular  verbs.  Constantly  keep  in  mind  that 
the  aim  in  language  teaching  is  the  breaking  up  of  incorrect  habits  of 
speech  and  the  forming  of  correct  ones. 

SPELLING 

Daily  exercises  in  written  spelling  of  words  found  in  the  reading, 
nature  study  and  other  lessons.  Words  are  selected  to  suit  the  common 
needs  of  the  child. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  spelling  in  all  the  work. 

WRITING 

A  twenty-minute  period  each  day  is  given  to  practice  in  writing,  with 
reference  to  correctness  of  form.  The  whole-arm  movement  is  used.  The 
Kdmondson  Method  of  Penmanship  is  used  as  a  copy. 

NATURE  STUDY 
Fall  Term 

1.  Study  the  Harvesting  and  Storing  for  Winter. 

2.  Fall  Plants, 

3.  Weather  a  Cause  for  Shelter. 

4.  Animal  Shelters. 

5.  Building  Materials. 

6.  The  Simpler  Phenomena  of  the  Heavens. 
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7.    Study  of  Weather. 

(1)  Change  of  Temperature. 

(2)  Reading  of  Thermometer. 

(3)  Phases  of  Moon. 

(4)  Wind. 

Winter  Term 

1.  Signs  of  Winter. 

2.  Winter  Preparation  —  Man. 

Winter  Preparation  —  Animals,  Insects,  Birds. 
Winter  Preparation — Plants. 

3.  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees. 

4.  Special  Study  of  Wool. 

5.  Domestic  Animals. 

Spring  Term 

1.  Signs  of  Spring. 

2.  Germination. 

3.  Flowering  Plants. 

4.  Wild  Flowers. 

5.  School  Garden. 

6.  Insects. 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

Same  as  First  Grade. 

MATHEMATICS 

1.  Incidental  Number  Work  Continued. 

2.  Regular  number  work  is  not  emphasized  in  this  grade.  The  inci- 
dental number  work  of  the  first  year  is  continued.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  give  such  work  as  will  be  of  practical  use  to  the  child  at  his  stage  of 
development. 

3.  Addition  and  Subtraction  Series  from  1  to  20. 

4.  Roman  Numerals  to  XII,  so  as  to  read  the  time  on  clock  face. 
Compound  Numbers. 

5.  A  practical  use  of  pints,  quarts,  and  gallons,  of  nickel,  dime,  and 
quarter,  to  be  taught  by  playing  store.  Simple  fractions  as  l/2,  Va,  Vz,  etc. 
Give  full  physical  activity  in  measuring  with  standard  units. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  memory  process  beyond  the 
idea  of  the  child. 

MUSIC 

Defining  Interpretative  and  Structural  Ideas. 

1.  Voice  work:    Position  of  body.    Breath  control.   The  vowel. 

2.  Key  quality :  Observing  through  song  sentences  the  characteristic 
effects  produced  by  each  of  the  seven  tones  of  the  key. 
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3.  Tone  duration  :  Combining  the  acting  and  picturing  of  pulse  and 
duration. 

4.  Simplified  pitch  notation. 

5.  Music  thinking.    Application  of  knowledge. 

FINE  ARTS 

The  work  in  this  grade  follows  the  same  lines  as  in  the  first  grade; 
the  principles  of  repetition  and  subordination  and  color. 

Book  covers  are  made  in  connection  with  other  work,  with  rhythmic 
borders  showing  arrangements  from  cut  paper  of  fruit  jars  and  jelly 
glasses,  wigwams,  trees,  and  animal  forms. 

Goldenrod  and  fall  berries  having  beautiful  color  are  drawn  in  crayola. 
Fall  landscapes  in  crayola,  the  principle  of  subordination  being  used  in 
the  grouping  of  the  haystacks. 

At  Thanksgiving  the  children  cut  pears  and  oranges  from  colored 
paper  and  arrange  them  in  a  bowl  which  they  have  cut. 

A  calendar  is  made  at  Christmas  from  cut  paper,  using  a  snow  scene 
and  evergreen  trees. 

Snow  screens  are  also  made  in  the  winter  with  chalk  and  crayola  on 
gray  paper,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  grouping  of  the  leafless 
trees.  They  are  then  made  in  three  hues  with  crayola,  emphasizing  color 
and  arrangement. 

A  straight-line  rug  design  is  worked  out 

A  design  for  a  plate  or  bowl  or  cup  and  saucer  is  a  problem  given 
in  the  spring,  a  flower  motif  being  used. 

An  Easter  poster  is  a  class  problem  made  from  cut  paper  —  k  family 
of  rabbits  and  trees. 

Rhythm  is  used  in  the  spring  in  an  all-over  pattern,  developed  from 
flower  motif. 

May  baskets  are  cut  and  pasted  on  covers,  and  these  are  then  filled 
with  flowers  the  children  have  cut. 

Materials  used,  crayola  and  cut  paper. 

AGRICULTURE 

Flowers  —  Asters. 

Vegetables  —  Radishes,  followed  by  pole  beans. 
Fruit  —  Grape  growing. 

Reference  as  in  Grade  I.     Also,   "Lessons  in   Fruit  Growing" 
(Goff).    Coop,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Same  as  for  First  Grade. 
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THIRD  GRADE 


READING 

The  following  books  form  the  basis  for  the  class  work  : 
Third  Reader  (Haliburton). 
Third  Reader  (Baldwin  and  Bender). 
Third  Reader  (Wheeler). 
Third  Reader  (Free  and  Treadwell). 
In  Field  and  Pasture. 
New  Education  Reader,  Book  III. 
Pupils  are  given  one  book  a  week  from  their  school  library.  These 
are  read  and  the  contents  of  the  books  told  to  the  class  by  pupils. 

LITERATURE 

WTORIES:     Old  Greek  Stories;  Robinson  Crusoe;  Stories  of  Great  Musicians. 
American  Book  Company,  Cincinnati. 
Little  Lame  Prince;  Child  of  Urban o  and  Randolph.  Educational 

Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 
The  Wonderful  Lamp,  from  "Arabian  Nights." 

Dog  of  Flanders;  Rip  Van  Winkle;  The  Cratch  its'  First  Christmas 
Dinner;  from  "Children's  Hour,"  Book  X.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  Boston. 

The  Constant  Tin  Soldier;  The  Darning  Needle;  Tit  for  Tat;  The 
Fir  Tree;  The  Angel;  from  "Children's  Hour,"  Book  I. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  110-120 
Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

Fall  Term 

POEMS:    The  Corn   Song,   Art   Literature   Reader,    Book    III.  Atkinson, 
Mentzer  &  Co.,  238-240  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 
October's  Bright  Blue  Weather;  The  Aitow  and  the  Song;  Sweet 
and  Low;  Hiawatha,  Selections;  from  "Three  Years  with  the 
Poets."     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 

Winter  Term 

The  Child's  Hour,  from  "Child  Life  in  Verse."  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  Boston. 

Christmas;  The  Four  Winds;  from  "Child  Life  in  Verse."  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 

Wonderful  World,  from  "Songs  of  Treetop  and  Meadow."  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  111. 
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Spring  Term 


Daisies;  Violets;  from  "Three  Years  W  ith  the  Poets."  Houghton 

MifflLn  Co.,  Boston. 
March;  Jack  In  the  Pulpit;  Sir  Robin;  from  Art  Literature  Reader, 

Book  III.    Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Co.,  238-240  Adams  Street, 


Have  pupils  reproduce  stories,  dramatize  selections  of  history  stories, 
write  letters,  and  do  some  composition  writing  in  other  subjects.  Some 
work  in  copying  and  from  dictation  to  fix  habits  of  accuracy. 

Introduce  such  abbreviations  as  Capt,  Col.,  p.  m.,  a.  m.,  isn't,  hasn't, 
don't,  etc.,  with  quotation  marks.  Give  much  attention  to  forms  of  pro- 
nouns and  the  verb  "am."  Copy  poems  and  write  them  from  memory. 
Let  the  language  lessons  be  such  as  to  correct  the  defective  English  of 
each  pupil. 


SPELLING 

Conducted  as  in  Second  Grade. 

WRITING 

Conducted  as  in  Second  Grade. 

NATURE  STUDY 
Fall  Term 

1.  Changes  of  Temperature. 

2.  Dew. 

3.  Frost. 

4.  Seed  Distribution. 

5.  Kinds  of  Soil. 

6.  Familiar  Birds. 


1.  Migratory  Animals  and  Birds. 

2.  Animal  Coverings :  Fur,  Hair,  Wool. 

3.  Human  Skin. 

4.  Fire  Making. 

5.  Wheat  Constituents. 

6.  Domestic  Animals. 


Chicago. 


LANGUAGE 


Winter  Term 


Spring  Term 


4. 


1. 
2. 


3. 


Native  Birds. 
School  Garden. 
Wild  Flowers. 
Insects. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE 

Present-Day  Problems 

(Parallel  with  Primitive  Problems) 

Individual  Needs 

I.  Food. 

1.  Kinds :    Plants,  animals. 

(a)  Present  day:  Excursions  to  grocery  store,  bakery,  and 
dairy  to  study  different  kinds  of  food. 

(b)  Primitive:  Text-books,  Tree  Dweller  and  Early  Cave 
Men  (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago). 

Kinds  of  food  of  tree  dwellers :  Fruit,  bark,  roots,  buds, 
leaves,  and  young  animals. 

Kinds  of  food  of  cave  men:  Same  as  tree  dwellers,  and  all 
animals. 

Kinds  of  Indian  and  Hebrew  foods. 

2.  Source  of  Foods. 

(a)  Present-day  source:  Farm.  The  farmer's  work,  the 
implements  needed. 

(b)  Primitive  source :  Sources  of  tree  dweller,  wooded  hills. 
Of  cave  men,  country  round  about. 

3.  Preparation  of  Food  for  the  Table:    Raw,  cooked. 

(a)  Present  day :  Study  of  nourishing  foods,  sanitation  and 
cooking. 

(b)  Primitive:  Raw  and  roasted  in  hot  ashes;  boiling  with 
hot  stones  in  water. 

4.  Food  Storing  and  Preservation. 

(a)   Present  day:   Need,  methods  used  at  home,  on  the  farm, 
and  excursion  to  canning  factories  to  learn  methods. 
(&)   Primitive:    Indian  methods  of  storing  food. 

5.  Transportation  to  the  City:    Need  and  methods. 
Projects:  Food. 

(1)  Preservation  of  food  by  drying,  canning,  salting,  and 
freezing. 

(2)  Baking  or  roasting  in  hot  ashes. 

(3)  Boiling  food  in  water  heated  with  stones. 

(4)  Making  cottage  cheese  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
milk. 

(5)  Making  of  bread  to  show  the  effects  of  soda  and  baking 
powder  as  leavening  agents. 
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II.  Shelter. 

1.  Uses. 

(a)  Present  day:  Protection  from  weather;  a  place  for  the 
family  group. 

(b)  Primitive:    Protection  from  wild  animals. 

2.  Kinds  of  Homes. 

(a)  Present  day:  House  for  one  family,  for  several  fami- 
lies, houses  at  the  seaside,  town  and  country  houses.  Study  well- 
kept  lawns  in  connection  with  homes.  Also  study  sanitation  of 
homes  and  yards. 

Eskimo  house,  suitable  shelter  for  the  environment. 

(b)  Primitive:  Of  tree  dwellers,  tall  trees  for  protection 
from  wild  animals,  home  close  to  fresh  water,  wooded  hills 
afforded  food. 

Of  cave  men,  cold  on  wooded  hills  in  winter  made  the  caves 
of  animals  attractive  homes;  overhanging  rocks  were  used  for 
homes. 

Of  Indian,  wigwams,  village,  community  home. 

3.  Materials  Used. 

(a)  Present  day:  Wood,  stone,  bricks,  cement,  and  steel. 
Excursions  to  note  different  homes. 

(b)  Primitive:  Homes  in  trees  and  caves,  wide-spreading 
branches,  and  skins  used  for  a  cover. 

Projects : 

(1)  Model  a  modern  house  with  furniture.  Weave  a  rug  for 
home.  Reference,  "  Occupations  for  Little  Fingers,"  Chapter  VII. 
Materials,  Germantown  yarn,  raffia. 

Paper  folding  may  be  introduced  in  connection  with  furnish- 
ing or  house. 

(2)  Model  an  Eskimo  house. 

(3)  Model  an  Indian  village. 

III.  Clothing. 

1.  Uses :    Protection,  adornment. 

2.  Materials  Used:    For  winter;  for  summer. 

(a)  Present  day:    Silks,  wool,  cotton,  leather,  rubber,  fur. 

(b)  Primitive:  Of  tree  dwellers,  trophies  of  teeth  and  claws, 
skins  and  feathers. 

Of  cave  men,  sandals  of  tough  skin,  skins  laced  together  with 
sinew  thread. 

Of  Indians,  blankets  and  feathers. 
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3.    Making  of  Clothing. 

(a)  Present  day:    The  tailor;  factory. 

(b)  Primitive:  Skins  were  dressed  by  the  inner  skin  and 
fat  being  scraped  off  and  made  flexible  by  beating  and  treading. 
Projects : 

Spool  knitting  and  simple  hemming. 

Dress  skins  for  a  doll  to  represent  cave  men. 

Community  Needs. 

I.    City  Government. 

1.  Our  City:    Name,  population,  location  for  a  good  city. 

2.  City's  Needs  :  Fire  protection,  police  protection,  health  protec- 
tion; parks,  street  cleaning,  water  supply;  education;  means  of 
transportation ;  laws. 

3.  How  We  Supply  Our  Needs :  By  choosing  men  to  study  our 
needs,  to  make  and  publish  laws ;  by  paying  taxes  and  rent ;  by 
earning  a  living. 

II.    Needs  of  Our  City. 

(A)  Fire  Protection. 

1.  Need :    To  save  life  and  property. 

2.  Location  of  fire-department  stations  and  alarm  boxes, 
and  the  use  of  boxes. 

3.  Equipment  of  fire  department :    Ladders,  ropes,  hose,  etc. 

4.  Duties  of  men  in  the  department :  To  be  ready  for 
calls ;  to  care  for  equipment ;  duties  at  the  fire. 

5.  Duties  of  the  chief. 

6.  How  we  can  help  protect  from  fire:  By  keeping  fire 
escapes,  being  careful  with  matches,  kerosene,  gasoline ;  keep- 
ing the  streets  free  from  paper  and  rags. 

7.  Reasons  for  a  school  fire  drill. 

8.  What  to  do  if  clothing  catches  fire. 

(B)  Police  Protection. 

1.  Need:  A  protection  for  life  and  property  against  the 
dangers  from  the  very  large  number  of  people,  the  number  of 
strangers  passing  through  the  city,  and  the  number  of  for- 
eigners. 

2.  Men  employed :  Police  officers,  detectives,  plain-clothes 
men,  and  health  police. 

3.  Duties  of  the  police:  To  protect  us  and  property  from 
accident,  disaster,  and  crime,  and  to  prevent  wrongdoing. 

4.  Management  of  the  police :  The  city  is  divided  into 
precincts,  each  with  its  station  house  and  company  of  men. 
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5.  How  we  can  help  the  police:  By  doing  right,  by  telling 
others  of  our  laws,  and  by  reporting  wrongdoing. 

(C)  Health  Protection. 

1.  Need:    On  account  of  the  great  number  of  people. 

2.  What  the  department  does  for  us  :  Changes  unsanitary 
conditions  in  public  and  private  houses,  factories,  schools,  mar- 
kets, and  streets.  Prevents  the  sale  of  impure  milk,  meats, 
and  other  foods.  Finds  contagious  diseases  and  prevents  their 
spread.  This  department  often  furnishes  disinfectants  for  the 
poor. 

3.  Hdw  we  can  be  healthy  and  help  others  to  be:  By 
remembering  that  contagious  diseases  are  carried  by  the  sick 
person  or  other  members  of  the  family  on  skin,  hair,  or  clothes, 
on  books  and  other  things  used  by  the  sickvperson. 

By  staying  away  from  diseases. 

By  being  careful  of  things  we  borrow  and  lend. 

By  watching  the  sanitary  conditions  in  our  neighborhood. 

By  being  careful  of  the  source  of  our  food  and  water. 

By  getting  plenty  of  sleep  and  fresh  air. 

By  keeping  our  bodies  and  clothing  clean. 

(D)  Street  Cleaning  Department. 

1.  Need :  To  provide  a  way  to  dispose  of  waste  material, 
ashes,  garbage ;  to  remove  snow,  that  business  may  not  suffer ; 
to  make  the  city  more  beautiful  and  healthful. 

2.  Management  and  men  employed :  Sweepers  and  cart 
drivers. 

3.  Equipment  of  sweepers  :  Long  and  short  brooms,  sprink- 
ler, shovel,  and  pick. 

4.  Duties  of  sweeper  and  driver :  To  sweep  his  section  as 
many  times  as  necessary  during  his  allotted  time ;  to  carry  off 
waste. 

5.  What  becomes  of  waste?  Ashes  and  street  sweepings 
are  made  into  solid  ground  or  sold  as  fertilizers. 

6.  How  we  can  help  :  By  putting  each  form  of  waste  in 
its  proper  place. 

(£)  Parks. 

1.  Need :  For  playgrounds,  rest,  plants  and  flowers,  ani- 
mals and  beauty. 

2.  Management  and  men  employed  :    Caretakers  and  guards. 

3.  How  we  may  help:  By  avoiding  injury  to  grass,  plants, 
and  animals ;  by  putting  waste  in  proper  places. 
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(F)  Water  Supply. 

1.  Need:  For  health,  for  fires,  for  business  purposes, 
abundance  necessary  to  avoid  famine  in  dry  seasons. 

2.  How  water  is  obtained :  An  excursion  to  the  source  if 
practicable. 

3.  How  water  is  furnished :  From  the  city  water  stations 
through  underground  pipes  to  the  homes. 

4.  How  the  cost  is  met :    By  water  rent. 

(G)  Transportation. 

1.  Need:  Carrying  people  to  and  from  business,  to  and 
from  places  of  pleasure,  carrying  freight,  mail,  and  express. 

2.  Accomplished  through :  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains, 
subway  trains,  steam,  freight,  passenger  trains,  boats,  cabs, 
automobiles,  and  other  vehicles. 

3.  Kinds  of  cars. 

4.  Workmen  and  their  duties. 

(H)  Education. 

1.  Need:    To  fit  us  for  life. 

2.  How  we  learn :  In  the  home,  at  schools,  libraries,  news- 
papers, and  magazines,  theaters,  music  halls,  botanical  gardens, 
parks,  churches. 


,  Primitive  Problems 

Education. 

Of  Tree  Dwellers. 

1.  Need:  To  secure  food,  and  to  protect  themselves  from 
wild  animals. 

2.  How  they  learned :  From  mother  and  other  adults ;  from 
animals ;  habits  of  animals  and  how  to  hunt  them. 

By  watching  and  thinking:  The  value  of  fire  as  a  protection 
against  wild  animals ;  the  making  of  some  tools  and  weapons ;  to 
thatch  the  tops  of  trees  for  shelter. 

By  accident:    To  eat  roasted  flesh. 

Of  Early  Cave  Men. 

1.  Needs  :  To  fight  wild  animals  ;  to  find  a  warmer  home ;  to 
make  warmer  clothing;  to  make  fire  to  care  for  the  injured;  to 
work  together. 

2.  How  they  learned :  By  watching  and  thinking ;  to  make  a 
fire  drill;  to  trap  animals;  to  kill  sabre  tooth;  to  wear  skins;  to 
make  a  door  for  the  cave. 

By  accident:    To  use  new  food. 
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Of  Later  Cave  Men. 

1.  Need:  To  find  how  to  make  new  homes  quickly  as  they 
wandered  to  new  places ;  to  communicate  with  other  clans ;  to 
have  a  leader  and  obey  laws. 

2.  How  they  learned  :  By  watching  and  thinking ;  to  dry  fish  ; 
to  dress  skins,  to  make  new  shoes ;  to  know  the  movements  of 
animals;  to  locate  the  best  hunting  grounds. 

By  accident :    To  boil  meat  with  hot  stones. 

Sand  Table  Projects. 

1.  Harvest  Time  on  the  Farm. 

2.  Country  of  the  Tree  Dwellers. 

3.  Brush  Huts  and  Caves  of  the  Cave  Men. 

4.  A  Street  Scene. 

MATHEMATICS 

Review  thoroughly  and  often. 

In  this  grade  the  great  bulk  of  the  number  of  exercises  should  be 
oral,  without  use  of  pencil  or  blackboard.  Even  when  the  problems  are 
assigned  in  the  book,  most  of  them  can  be  best  worked  out  mentally  — 
that  is,  the  operations  performed  without  pencil. 

The  object  to  be  accomplished  in  this  grade  is  the  thorough  mastery 
of  an  addition  table  and  at  least  a  part  of  the  multiplication  table.  This 
should  be  done  largely  by  the  working  of  problems  calling  for  the  use  of 
these  tables.  Yet  a  few  minutes  each  day  spent  in  rapid  oral  drills  will 
do  much  to  attain  accuracy  and  speed.  In  this  drill  work  the  naturally 
slow  pupils  should  be  given  time  to  think  and  not  be  required  to  keep  up 
a  speed  which  only  quicker  pupils  can  attain. 

The  following  will  prove  a  most  helpful  scheme  for  drill  work. 

Place  the  digits  in  no  regular  order  on  the  inner  side,  and  place  the 
number  to  be  added  in  the  center. 


Place  the  sum  on  the  outer  side  as  shown  above  and  have  the  pupil 
study  as  follows :  6,  7,  13 ;  6,  5,  11 ;  6,  9,  15,  etc.    Have  him  practice  on 
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this  exercise  until  he  has  made  the  associations,  then  remove  the  figures 
on  outer  side. 

The  same  scheme  can  be  used  for  multiplication. 

In  subtraction  use  the  Austrian  method,  the  method  in  common  use 
in  making  change.  For  example,  in  the  problem,  from  341  take  152;  we 
say,  "2  and  9  are  11,"  putting  down  the  9;  "6  and  8  are  14,"  putting  down 
the  8;  and  "2  and  1  are  3,"  putting  down  the  1,  the  full  result  being  189. 

Multiplication  and  division  should  be  taught  together  to  12  times  12, 
as  "4  sixes,  24";  "in  24  there  are  4  sixes,"  and        of  24  is  6." 

Much  work  should  be  done  in  working  problems  in  multiplication  with 
multiplier  of  two  places,  the  multiplicand  of  two  or  three  places.  Work 
problems  in  short  division  with  no  divisor  larger  than  9. 

In  learning  the  tables,  the  following  order  is  suggested:  2,  10,  11,  5, 
3,  4,  6,  9,  8,  7.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  similarity  between  the 
2's,  4's  and  8's ;  also  between  the  3's,  6's  and  9's. 

Children  are  curious  about  things  and  this  aids  the  memory.  The 
number  24  equals  4x6,  3x8  and  2  x  12.    Attention  should  be  called  to  this. 

Even  in  the  third  grade  the  power  to  read  and  interpret  simple  prac- 
tical problems  should  be  definitely  cultivated.  It  is  based  largely  upon 
the  ability  to  image  clearly  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Teach  all  the  simpler  fractions  involved  in  measurement  or  expression 
of  values  as  needed. 

Teach  decimal  fractions  as  used  in  United  States  money.  Teach 
Roman  notation  to  C. 

Practical  problems  involving  the  various  processes  are  furnished  in 
abundance  by  the  needs  arising  in  industrial  arts,  trips  taken  to  the  bakery, 
grocery,  dairy,  garden,  farm,  and  other  places,  and  in  the  games  and  plays 
of  the  children.  For  example,  these  questions  are  suggested  in  a  story 
of  the  dairy:  "How  much  milk  do  you  use  daily?"  Comparison  of  milk 
bottles,  pint  and  quart.  "How  many  bottles  does  the  wire  carrier  hold?" 
"  How  many  quarts  ?"  "  How  many  gallons  ?"  "  How  much  does  a  milk 
can  hold?"  "How  many  quart  bottles  can  you  fill  from  a  can  of  milk?" 
"  How  many  pint  bottles  ?"  In  school  gardens  have  the  pupils  measure 
beds  to  find  area.    Find  cost  of  vegetables,  fruits,  grain,  etc. 

Read  thermometer. 

Frequent  short  periods  are  more  effective  in  this  work  than  longer 
periods  at  greater  intervals. 

MUSIC 

Completing  the  Process  erom  Song  to  Notation. 

1.  Review  of  the  interpretative  and  structural  work  of  the  previous 
years. 
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3.    Completion  of  staff  notation. 

First  step:  Learning  to  sing  major  and  minor  seconds  at  will, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  measure  staff  distance. 

Second  step  :  Discovering  the  need  for  fixed  pitch  as  well  as 
relation ;  names  of  tones,  learning  how  these  names  came  to  be, 
and  how  to  sing  them,  starting  from  any  one. 

Third  step:  Learning  how  the  clef  mark  makes  it  possible  to 
have  the  lines  of  the  staff  represent  fixed  pitches,  and  how  to  sign 
them  from  the  staff. 

Fourth  step  :  Discovering  how  the  staff  with  the  clef  can  only 
represent  the  key  of  C,  and  how  sharps  and  flats  are  made  to 
represent  other  keys. 

3.  Fractional  pulse :  Difference  between  the  dotted  pulse  and  the 
dotted  half  pulse  and  memorizing  their  effect. 

4.  Music  thinking :  Application  and  drill.  Inventing  variations  on  a 
musical  passage  and  writing  them  down,  as  well  as  forming  and  expressing 
one's  own  musical  ideas. 

FINE  ARTS 

Same  as  for  Second  Grade. 

AGRICULTURE 

Flowers  —  Cosmos. 

Vegetables  —  Onions  from  sets  in  fall,  seeds  in  spring. 
Fruit  —  Growing  bush  fruits,  as  raspberries. 
Trees  —  Nut  trees. 

References:    Same  as  Grade  1. 

Vegetable  Gardening.     Orange,  Judd. 

Bush  Fruits  (Card).  Macmillan. 

The  Nut  Culturist  (Fuller).     Orange,  Judd. 

Farmers'  Bulletins.  Send  for  Circular  No.  94,  which  gives  a 
classified  list  of  all  available  bulletins.  Office  of  Experiment 
Station. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Play  now  becomes  less  free  in  the  sense  that  activity  is  directed  in 
definite  lines  by  the  requirements  of  the  rules  of  the  game.  Children  are 
now  beginning  to  look  for  practical  results,  and  they  will  cooperate  to 
secure  enough  skill  to  accomplish  certain  ends. 

The  following  games  are  suggested,  to  which  the  teacher  should  add 
freely: 

Dramatic  games  :    Indian  war  dance ;  Indian  games. 
Games  of  skill :    Indian  club  relay ;  hopping  relay,  etc. 
Apparatus  :    Bars  and  ropes. 

Technique:  Keeping  step;  jumping,  broad  and  high,  with  emphasis 
on  the  landing. 
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FOURTH  GRADE 


READING  AND  LITERATURE 

The  following  books  are  used  as  basis  for  recitation  work  in  reading: 
Farm  Life  Reader. 

Fourth  Reader  (Baldwin  and  Bender). 
An  American  Book  of  Golden  Deeds  (Baldwin). 
The  Cave  Boy  (Mclntyre). 
Little  Wanderers  (Morley). 
In  addition  to  these  books  the  pupil  should  read  several  of  the  books 
found  in  the  grade  library. 

In  literature  for  this  grade  the  stories  found  in  the  books  for  reading 
can  be  largely  used.  Following  is  a  list  of  books,  some  of  which  should 
be  read  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  the  children,  or  read  to  them  by  the  teacher : 

1.  Fanciful  Tales  (.Stockton).     Scribner,  New  York. 

2.  Water  Babies  (Kingsley).   Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 

3.  Fairy  Tales  Every  Child  Should  Know.     Doubleday,  Page  & 

Co.,  New  York. 

4.  Uncle  Remus  Stories  (Harris).    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

5.  Round  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song.    American  Book  Company, 

Cincinnati. 

Most  of  the  following  poems  can  be  read  by  the  pupil : 

The  South  Wind  and  the  Sun  (Riley). 
The  Corn  Song  (Whittier). 

In  "Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know"  (Mabie);  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  New  York,  are  the  following  poems: 
Robert  of  Lincoln. 
The  Finding  of  the  Lyre. 
A  Musical  Instrument. 
Driving  Home  the  Cows. 
A  Visit  from  Saint  Nicholas. 
The  Sandpiper. 

LANGUAGE 

Forms  already  learned,  contractions,  abbreviations,  all  marks  of  punc- 
tuation, etc.,  are  dwelt  upon  and  opportunity  is  given  for  their  use  in 
composition.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  recognize  the  noun,  common 
and  proper,  the  pronoun,  the  sentence,  and  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a 
sentence. 
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Give  attention  to  paragraphing.  Give  special  attention  to  usage  of 
pronouns,  forms  of  the  verb  am,  saw,  lie,  set,  go. 

Work  in  simple  composition  can  be  undertaken  in  this  grade.  Use 
history  stories,  geography  topics,  and  nature  study  as  sources  for  subjects. 
Give  attention  to  margins,  indention,  and  all  the  forms  previously  taught 
the  children.  Observe  all  these  forms  in  readers,  arithmetics,  and  other 
books.  Make  a  list  of  all  errors  outside  of  class  work  and  make  this  one 
of  the  centers  for  your  class  work. 

Text:    Scott  and  Southworth,  Book  I     (To  be  used  as  reference  book.) 

SPELLING 

Spelling  is  continued  as  begun  in  earlier  grades.  Some  of  the  more 
simple  rules,  such  as  for  forming  the  plural  of  nouns  in  "y,"  for  words 
ending  in  silent  "e"  on  taking  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel,  with  the 
exceptions  "singeing"  and  "dyeing."  Syllabication  is  emphasized  and  atten- 
tion is  given  to  phonetics.    Carefully  review  diacritical  marks. 

Children  should  be  given  lessons  on  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  They 
should  be  taught  how  to  turn  the  leaves,  how  to  use  key  words,  how  to 
find  words  quickly,  how  to  select  meanings  of  words. 
Text:    Hunt's  Progressive  Speller. 

WRITING 

Begin  using  pen  in  the  fourth  grade  and  continue  its  use  through  all 
the  grades  following.  Give  special  attention  to  muscular-movement  exer- 
cises and  study  height,  width,  and  joinings  of  letters.  Analyze  letters  as 
to  parts  —  straight  line,  right  curve,  left  curve  —  and  classify  letters  as  to 
groups  —  minimum  letters,  i,  u,  w,  e,  c,  n,  m,  v,  x,  o,  a,  r,  s ;  stem  letters, 
t,  d,  p,  q;  direct-loop  letters,  1,  b,  h,  k;  indirect-loop  letters,  j,  y,  g,  z; 
direct-loop  and  stem  letter,  f. 

Practice  the  exercises  given  in  "  The  Edmondson  Manual  for  Ad- 
vanced Grades."    Writing  period,  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  daily. 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 

(This  to  recite  once  a  week  in  place  of  Geography.) 
The  aims  of  this  study  are  the  following: 

1.  To  train  children  to  observe  closely. 

2.  To  store  a  supply  of  elementary  percepts  of  the  experimental  type 

3.  To  develop  thoughtfulness. 

4.  To  awaken  an  interest  in  the  causal  relations  of  nature's  work 

thus  teaching  truthfulness  in  nature. 

5.  To  acquire  practical  knowledge. 

6.  To  teach  moral  lessons. 
3 
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The  following  outline  gives  some  of  the  topics  to  be  used: 

1.  Trees  and  Vegetables. 

(a)  All  the  trees  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

(b)  Fruit  trees  and  blackberries. 

(c)  Roots  of  dock,  dandelion,  clover,  etc. 

(d)  Garden  vegetables. 

Reference:     Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  94;  Common  Trees  (Stokes;. 

2.  The  Corn  Plant:    The  arrangement  and  use  of  blades.    The  ear 

and  its  stalks.  Arrangement  of  ears.  Silk  and  tassel.  Roots 
and  cultivation  of  corn.  Soil  for  corn.  Corn  work;  chinch 
bug ;  diseases ;  history ;  kinds  of  corn. 

3.  Grasses :    Timothy,  blue  grass ;  resemblance  to  corn. 

4.  Grains :    Wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley. 

Reference:     Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  132;  Corn  Plants:  Uses  and 
Ways  ('Sargent). 

5.  Weeds  of  garden  and  field:    Milkweed,  pods  and  seeds;  seed  dis- 

persal ;  cocklebur ;  fox-tail  grass ;  burdock. 
Birds  as  seed  destroyers. 

Reference:     Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  28. 

6.  Rocks. 

(a)  Limestone,  marble,  fossils,  coral,  sandstone,  rhinestone. 

(b)  Quartz,  granite,  igneous  rocks,  lava,  clays. 

(c)  Making  of  concrete  walks. 

(d)  Decaying  of  stones.    Experiments  with  acids  on  stones. 

Formation  of  soil.    Rich  and  poor  soil. 

(<?)  Collections  of  specimens  and  grouping. 

7.  Stars. 

(a)  Big  Dipper  and  North  Star. 

(b)  The  planets  —  Jupiter  and  Venus. 

(c)  The  moon  and  its  changes. 

Reference:     Familiar  Talks  on  Astronomy  (Parker). 

8.  Large  Birds. 

(a)  -Habits,  food,  claws,  night  habits.   Relation  to  other  birds 

and  animals. 

(b)  Hawk:    Chicken  hawk,  fish  hawk,  owls. 

(c)  Eagle:    Nesting,  strength,  food,  national  emblem. 

(d)  Buzzard:    Use,  laws  for  its  protection. 

9.  Cleanliness  in  Kitchen. 

(a)  A  model  kitchen. 
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(b)  Flies:    Means  of  ridding  the  kitchen  of  them;  screens, 

poison  paper,  etc. ;  breeding  places.  Cleanliness  in  back 
yard.    Danger  of  flies. 

(c)  Mould  on  bread. 

(d)  Soap:    Uses,  making. 

Reference:    Domestic  Science  in  Elementary  Schools  (Wilson). 

Winter  Term 

1.  Common  Tools  and  Inventions. 

(a)  Crowbar,  lever. 

(b)  The  plane:    machines  for  planing  wood  and  iron. 

(c)  The  screw:    Jack  screw,  work  bench. 

(d)  The  wheel  and  axle:    Axle  grease  and  friction. 

(e)  Rope  and  pulley:    Uses  in  barns  and  warehouses. 
(/)    Steel  in  edged  tools :  Grindstone. 

(g)  The  derrick:    Construction,  uses. 

(h)  The  turning  lathe:  Uses. 
Reference:    Any  text-book  on  Physics. 

2.  Water,  Forms  and  Uses. 

(a)  Uses  to  plants,  animals,  and  man. 

(b)  Steam:    Nature,  uses. 

(c)  Ice:    Effects,  uses;  snow,  sleet. 

(d)  Drinking  water :    Sources,  causing  of  impurity,  filtering, 

distilling. 

(e)  Vapor  in  the  air,  rain,  snow,  etc. 

3.  Skin  and  Its  Uses. 

(a)  Structure,  pores,  perspiration. 

(b)  Keeping  pores  open  by  exercise,  by  rubbing. 

(c)  Bathing:    Effects  of  cold  and  hot  bath. 
Reference:    Text-book  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

4.  The  Metals. 

(a)  Lead  :    Melting  and  moulding ;  uses  ;  poisonous. 

(b)  Iron:    Qualities;  reduction  from  ores.    Steel,  how  made. 

(c)  Gold  and  silver:  Smelting. 

(d)  Copper,  tin  and  zinc. 

(e)  Aluminum. 

5.  Trees  in  Winter. 

(a)  Effects  of  cold. 

(b)  Buds  in  winter  time. 

(c)  Sap  in  trees. 
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6.    Temperance  in  Eating  and  Drinking. 

(a)  Healthful  foods  and  moderation  in  eating. 

(b)  Evil  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

(c)  Uses  of  milk. 

(d)  Tea  and  coffee. 


Spring  Term 

1.  Wild  Spring  Flowers. 

Make  as  large  collection  of  wild  flowers  as  possible. 

2.  Tree  Study  in  Spring. 

3.  Farm  Duck  and  Goose. 

(a)  Duck  pond;  uses  of  feet,  bill,  feathers,  eyes;  food  and 

care  of  ducks ;  nesting ;  young  ducks ;  value  of  ducks. 

(b)  The  goose:   Feeding;  size ;  value ;  uses  of  feathers.  Com- 

pare with  duck;  compare  with  chicken. 
Reference:     Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  64.     Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  Poisonous  Plants  in  Woods. 

(a)  Kinds :  Ivy,  poison  oak,  hemlock,  sumac.  Effect  of  this 
poison  and  modes  of  treatment.  Mushrooms,  buckeye, 
nettles,  smartweed. 

5.  Care  of  Chickens  in  Spring. 

Reference:    Farmers'  Bulletins,  Nos.  41  and  61;  Fowls. 

6.  A  Clean  Cellar. 

(a)  Proper  drainage;  cementing  walls;  orderliness. 

(b)  Decaying  fruits  and  vegetables. 

(c)  Ventilation. 

(d)  Rats  and  mice. 

HISTORY 

(A  recitation  in  this  should  come  once  or  twice  each  week.) 
From  stories  told  by  teacher,  and  from  books  read  by  pupils,  and 

from  books  read  to  them  by  teacher,  much  valuable  history  can  be  taught 

pupils  of  this  grade. 

Under  discoverers  and  explorers  the  following  topics  can  be  studied: 
Henry  Hudson :    Trip  up  the  Hudson ;  other  voyages ;  meeting  with 

the  Indians,  etc. 

Earliest  Dutch  Settlers  :  Trading  with  the  Indians ;  customs ;  build- 
ings ;  dress;  forts;  ovens;  windmills. 

Raleigh:    Early  life;  attempts  at  founding  colonies,  etc. 
John  Smith  :    Explorations  ;  experience  at  Jamestown. 
Boone:    Life  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
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Washington :    Early  life. 

Lincoln:    Early  life  to  the  age  of  twenty. 

If  other  work  be  needed,  study  life  of  Abraham,  the  chief  scenes  of 
his  life. 

Joseph :    All  parts  suitable  for  children. 
David:    His  early  life  to  the  death  of  Saul. 
All  the  above  is  designed  for  oral  treatment. 

It  is  much  better  to  study  a  few  of  these  characters  in  full  and  inter- 
esting' details,  with  pictures  and  maps,  involving  constructive  efforts  by 
the  children,  than  to  study  more  of  them  in  a  short,  scrappy  manner. 

Pupils  should  read  "American  Life  and  Adventure"  and  "American 
Indians." 

GEOGRAPHY 

In  planning  a  course  of  study  in  geography,  we  believe  the  general 
movement  should  be  from  the  home  and  home  neighborhood  outward,  first 
to  the  home  State,  and  then  to  the  United  States  and  to  North  America 
as  a  whole,  later  to  Europe,  and  then  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  teacher  of  geography  will  at  all  times  feel  the  embarrassment  of 
riches.  From  the  many  topics  he  would  like  to  teach  he  must  select  the 
few  he  will  have  time  to  teach.  It  is  far  better  to  teach  a  few  important 
topics  well  than  to  spread  over  the  whole  field,  giving  emphasis  to  second- 
or  third-rate  matters. 

The  geography  text  is  put  in  the  hands  of  the  children  not  so  much 
as  a  text-book  as  a  reference  book. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  suggested  topics  to  be  treated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  require  thought  and  to  beget  interest. 

1.  Local  Physiography.  Excursions  for  the  examination  of  land- 
scapes, hills,  valleys,  streams,  and  tributaries;  water  action  upon  soils, 
rocks,  and  valleys.  Soils  upon  uplands  and  lowlands  and  effects  upon 
vegetation.  Models  of  fertilizing  fields,  rotation  of  crops.  Climate  and 
seasons.  Effects  of  rain  storms  and  floods.  Movements  of  the  sun  and 
moon  and  the  varying  length  of  day  and  night.  The  effect  of  changing 
seasons  upon  the  occupations  of  men. 

2.  Local  Commerce.  The  town  as  a  local  trade  center ;  roads ;  prod- 
ucts of  farms,  gardens,  and  forests  brought  into  town;  railroads  and 
shipment  of  goods;  local  factories.  A  small  town  is  the  best  illustration 
of  a  trade  center. 

3.  Local  Government.  The  town  council  and  how  chosen.  Duties  of 
mayor  and  councilmen.  County  magistrates.  Local  taxation  and  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  put.   The  courthouse,  county  court.   Judges  and  juries. 

4.  Manufacturing  Plants.    Visit  some. 
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5.  Study  a  few  leading  topics  on  the  home  State,  as  its  rivers,  moun- 
tains, products,  etc. 

6.  The  Relief  Map  of  North  America.  A  sand  map  to  be  made  by 
teacher  describing  the  continent  in  its  main  features.  Give  correct  primary 
notion  of  mountains,  river  valleys,  lakes,  cities,  forests,  etc. 

7.  Products  of  America.  Cod  fishing,  the  Grand  Banks;  oysters, 
Chesapeake  Bay ;  rice,  sugar,  Southern  United  States ;  salmon  fishing, 
Columbia  River;  ostrich  farming,  California;  lumbering,  chief  regions  of 
United  States ;  coffee,  Mexico. 

8.  A  Trip  to  Europe. 

Cutlery,  England. 

Fish,  Norway  and  Holland. 

Wheat,  Russia. 

Flower  bulbs  and  cheese,  Holland. 
Toys,  Germany. 
Silk,  France. 
Timepieces,  Switzerland. 
Macaroni,  Italy. 

The  year's  work  should  close  with  a  brief  study  of  "  The  Earth  as  a 
Whole,"  form,  size,  motions,  and  relations  to  the  sun. 

The  following  books  will  be  helpful  in  teaching  geography  in  this 
grade : 

Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
The  Wide,  Wide  World.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Geographical  Readers  (Carpenter).   American  Book  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
Hans,  the  Eskimo.     Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.,  New  York. 
The  Philippines.     American  Book  Company,  Cincinnati. 
The  Story  of  Japan.     American  Book  Company,  Cincinnati. 
The  Stories  of  Other  Lands.   American  Book  Company,  Cincinnati. 
Text:    Tarr  and  McMurry. 

MATHEMATICS 

Thorough  and  constant  reviews  of  previous  work. 
Read  and  write  numbers  as  large  as  needed. 

Multiplication  tables  reviewed  and  made  automatic.    Make  much  use 
of  tables  in  problems  with  multiplier  of  three  places. 
Long  division,  with  form  of  proof. 
Simple  fractions  and  mixed  numbers. 

Principles  of  decimals  as  involved  in  United  States  money. 
Roman  notation  completed. 

Much  oral  work  is  required.  In  written  work,  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
correct  form. 

Complicated  analyses  are  avoided. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  no  principle  is  really  mastered  until  it 
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lias  been  applied.  Then  we  must  provide  for  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples learned  in  arithmetic.  The  best  field  for  application  is  the  other 
subjects,  and  the  following  suggestions  will  Show  some  of  the  correlating 
that  can  be  done  : 

t.    Home  Geography  Topics. 

Cost  per  mile  of  good  country  roads ;  cost  of  local  water  works. 
The  cost  of  running  a  factory,  machinery,  wages,  insurance, 
raw  material. 

Population  of  town ;  school  population ;  population  of  county ; 
number  of  voters. 

Length  of  chief  railroads  in  State.    Time  and  speed  of  trains. 

2.  Elementary  Science. 

.    Distance  to  sun  and  moon  and  size  of  each. 
Diameter  and  circumference  of  the  earth. 
Power  gained  by  crowbar,  pulley,  and  rope. 
Power  of  engines,  windmills,  and  water  wheels. 
Amount  of  money  wasted  in  alcoholic  drinks  and  tobacco. 
Age  of  plants  and  trees. 

3.  History. 

Length  of  chief  periods  in  American  history.    Time  before  and 
since  the  time  of  Christ. 

Age  of  cities  and  buildings ;  monuments ;  important  dates. 
Text:    Cox,  Tallant  and  Umholtz,  Elementary. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

One;  Recitation  a  Week 

Basketry 

Materials :  Corn  husks,  grasses,  sedges,  rushes,  willow,  rattan,  ash 
splints,  raffia,  hemp,  needles. 

Text:     Practical  and  Artistic  Basketry  (Laura  Rollins  Tinsley). 

Helpful  References:  Woven  Baskets  and  How  to  Make  Thein 
(Mary  White);  Practical  Basket  Making  (James);  Article  In 
School  Arts  Magazine  for  May,  1914,  on  Native  Material  for 
Basketry  (Anna  La  Towrette  Blauvett). 

Problems  : 

1.  Braided  Mat.  Braid  four  strands  of  raffia.  Sew  in  and  out. 
Tinsley,  pages  60-63. 

2.  Basket.  Use  several  strands  of  natural  raffia  and  wind  with  one 
strand  of  colored.  Sew  together.  Always  design  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  basket  in  paper  first  and  make  it  according  to  this  design.  In  sewing, 
coil  baskets  inversely  to  the  hands  of  a  clock.  Long  grasses  or  long-leaf 
pine  needles  may  also  be  used  for  this  kind  of  basket. 
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3.  Mat.    Rattan  and  raffia.    See  Chapter  IV,  Tinsley. 

4.  Slat  Basket.  Ash  splints  with  natural  raffia  and  one  color.  Weave 
bottom  of  basket  as  in  paper  weaving.  Weave  the  raffia  in  the  sides  —  use 
pairing.    Tinsley,  page  25. 

Materials  may  be  ordered  from  the  J.  L.  Hammett  Company,  250 
Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  from  the  Milton  Bradley  Company, 
29  South  Broad  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  needle  used  is  Bartlet's  tapestry 
needle,  No.  18. 

Paper  Industry 

{A)  Envelop  making. 

1.  Square  envelop,  4"x4". 

2.  Large  envelop,  7"  x  10*. 

3.  Portfolio,  8H"xllH". 

(B)  Box  making. 

1.  Post-card  box. 

2.  Pencil  box. 

3.  Papeterie  box. 

(C)  Booklet  making. 

1.  Covering  school  books,  paper  or  cloth. 

2.  Composition  book,  flexible  cover. 

3.  Kodak  book,  flexible  cover. 

4.  Detachable  cover  for  spelling  tablet. 

5.  Bulletin  or  magazine  cover. 

(D)  Collection:   A  wide  variety  of  papers  of  varied  texture  and  use 

should  be  collected  by  each  pupil. 
(H)   Correlation:   All  dimensions  should  be  measured  and  calculated. 
Proportion  in  designing  each  project  should  be  studied. 

MUSIC 

Phrase  Conception 

1.  Continued  development  of  good  voice  and  vowel  color  through 
efforts  to  express  adequately  the  character  of  the  song. 

2.  Music  in  phrases ;  practice  in  coordination  of  parts  through  sing- 
ing and  writing  of  variations  of  a  phrase. 

3.  Speed  work;  practice  in  rapid  coordination. 

4.  New  keys;  observation  with  reference  to  simple  chromatics. 

FINE  ARTS 

More  definite  problems  are  given  in*  this  grade  and  more  time  is 
required  to  develop  them.  Emphasis  is  put  upon  quality,  the  child  being- 
encouraged  to  do  well  whatever  he  does. 
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Line :  Problems  in  proportion,  shape,  grouping,  rhythm,  subordina- 
tion, and  lettering.  Cylindrical  perspective  is  taught  in  these  grades,  using 
bowls  and  glasses  of  different  height  and  width.  Brush  line  and  flat  color 
are  used,  no  attention  being  paid  to  light  and  shade.  Simple  pose  sketches 
may  also  be  used. 

Tone :    Massing  in  two  and  three  values. 

Color :  The  theory  and  color  differences  of  hue,  value,  intensity.  The 
color  work  in  this  grade  is  very  satisfactory. 

Some  specific  problems  are  as  follows :  In  the  fall,  sprays  of  berries 
having  beautiful  color  are  drawn  in  crayola,  also  goldenrod  and  simple 
flowers.  A  finder  is  used  on  these  drawings  to  help  select  the  best  com- 
position. A  fall  scene  involving  subordination  in  the  grouping  of  hay- 
stacks and  pumpkins  is  made  from  cut  paper.  This  is  then  used  on  a 
cover  for  Thanksgiving  work.  Lettering  is  also  taken  up  in  connection 
with  this  problem.  The  further  arrangement  of  the  lettering  and  picture 
on  the  cover  forms  a  lesson  in  composition. 

A  calendar,  is  made  for  Christmas,  using  cut-paper  landscapes,  the  aim 
being  good  composition. 

Snow  scenes  are  made  in  the  winter  on  gray  paper,  with  white  chalk 
and  black  crayola,  the  aim  being  grouping  of  trees.  A  bowl  is  drawn  or 
cut  by  the  children,  in  which  proportion  of  curves  is  studied.  A  simple 
symbolic  border  is  then  planned  and  executed  in  crayola  on  the  bowl. 

The  foreshortened  circle  is  taken  up.  Glasses  and  bowls  are  drawn 
at  different  levels,  first  drawn  with  pencil,  then  lined  in  with  brown  or 
black  crayola. 

Spring  flowers  having  beautiful  color  are  drawn  with  crayola.  Free 
brush  drawings  in  ink  are  also  made  of  spring  flowers  and  birds. 

The  theory  of  color  is  taken  up  in  the  spring.  Scales  are  made  to 
explain  the  three  differences,  hue,  value,  and  intensity.  Applied  to  designs 
and  representative  drawings. 

AGRICULTURE 

Two  Recitations  a  Week 
Flowers  —  Perennials,  a  few  good  ones  planted  in  the  fall. 
Vegetables  —  Peas  of  different  types. 

Fruit  —  Growing  nursery  trees,  studying  varieties  of  trees  and  fruit. 
Trees  —  Growing  forest  trees  in  a  nursery. 

References:    Same  as  for  Third  Grade.    Also,  Garden  Making  (Bailey); 
Macmillan.    The  Nursery  Book  (Bailey);  Macmillan. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Same  as  for  Third  Grade. 
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FIFTH  GRADE 


READING  AND  LITERATURE 

Reading  Three  Times  a  Week,  Literature  Twice 
Books  as  basis  for  class  work: 

Farm  Life  Readers. 
Fifth  Reader  (Baldwin  and  Bender). 
Mother  Nature's  Children  (Gould). 
Little  Stories  of  England  (Dutton). 

Literature— The  work  in  literature  should  be  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowing books: 

The  Discovery  of  America. 
The  Story  of  the  Revolution. 
A  Christmas  Carol,  Abridged. 
Legends  of  Rhineland. 
Miss  Alcott's  Girls. 
Miss  Alcott's  Boys. 
The  Blackbird  Family. 
The  Crow,  the  Raven,  and  the  Kingfisher. 
The  Three  Golden  Apples. 
The  Story  of  Grace  Darling. 
The  Miraculous  Pitcher. 
The  Story  of  Electricity. 
Source  Book  of  American  History. 
These  books  can  be  bought  from  the  A.  Flanagan  Company,  Chicago, 
at  five  cents  a  copy. 

LANGUAGE 

There  are  three  aims  in  teaching  language  in  this  grade :  Ease  and 
correctness  in  spoken  and  written  English;  knowledge  of  a  few  technical 
points  underlying  the  correct  use  of  English,  and  appreciation  of  beautiful 
expression  in  English. 

To  accomplish  the  first  aim  much  opportunity  must  be  given  for  the 
expression  of  thought  orally  and  in  writing.  In  order  that  children  may 
write  freely,  they  should  write  on  familiar  and  interesting  subjects.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  enlarge  the  child's  vocabulary. 
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To  accomplish  the  second  aim  the  child  must  be  taught  a  few  technical 
points,  as  follows : 
I.    Parts  of  Speech. 

(a)  Nouns,  kinds,  number,  formation  of  plurals,  possessive  sin- 
gular. 

(b)  Pronouns.  Much  attention  should  be  given  to  ear  training 
on  such  forms  as,  "It  is  I,"  "It  is  he,"  "If  I  were  you,"  "He  and 
I  were  there,"  etc. 

(c)  Verbs.  Much  attention  should  be  given  to  irregular  verbs; 
agreement  in  number  of  verb  with  subject;  drill  on  exercises  in  use 
of  "have"  and  "got,"  "teach"  and  "learn,"  "shall"  and  "will,"  "like" 
and  "love,"  etc. 

(d)  Adjectives.  Much  drill  should  be  given  in  the  selection  of 
appropriate  adjectives. 

II.    Sentence  Study. 

Subject  and  Predicate.  Use  of  these  in  sentences ;  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish only  complete  subject  and  predicate  required. 

The  following  subjects  should  receive  attention:  Use  of  "a"  and 
"an,"  abbreviations,  contractions,  homonyms,  synonyms ;  commas,  in 
series,  in  apposition,  in  direct  address,  and  with  "yes"  or  "no" ;  syllab- 
ication, a  few  simple  rules. 

To  accomplish  the  third  aim  there  must  be  much  to  read  and  much 
to  express,  and  this  must  be  well  expressed. 

Text:    Scott  and  South  worth,  Book  I.    (To  be  used  for  reference.) 


SPELLING 

Attention  is  given  to  spelling  in  all  the  lessons.  The  type  of  word 
study  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  dictionary  in  the  fourth  grade  is 
continued. 

Text:    Hunt's  Progressive  Speller. 

WRITING 

Same  as  for  Fourth  Grade. 


ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 

Two  Recitations  a  Week 
Fall  Term 

1.    Pond  Life  in  the  Fall. 

(a)   The  turtle:   Shell  and  peculiar  structure.    Life  history;  habits. 
Food,  and  how  obtained.    Hibernation  in  fall  and  winter. 
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(b)  The  muskrat:  Food,  and  life  in  water.  Preparation  for  win- 
ter.   Organs.    The  muskrat  house.    Materials  and  construction. 

(c)  Tame  ducks  and  geese  :  Life  in  water.  Feet,  bill,  and  feathers. 
Food.    Nesting.   The  young.   Compare  with  wild  ducks  and  geese. 

(d)  Mosquitoes  in  late  summer  and  fall:  Excursion  to  the  pond. 
Metamorphosis  of  mosquito  in  pond.  Collect  eggs,  and  hatch.  Modes 
of  protection  against  mosquitoes.  Means  of  destroying  them.  Disease 
germs  carried  by  mosquitoes. 

(e)  Tree  and  other  plant  life  about  the  pond:  Rushes,  sedges, 
and  coarse  grasses. 

References: 

Ducks  and  G-eese.  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  64,  Washington,  D.  C. 
In  Brook  and  Bayou  (Bayliss).    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

2.  Birds  that  Feed  upon  Weed  Seeds. 

(a)  The  abundance  of  weed  seeds  in  fields  and  by  roadsides. 
Kinds  of  weeds.    Collection  of  samples  of  seeds. 

(b)  Birds  useful  as  weed  destroyers:  The  junco  and  other  spar- 
rows. The  blackbird.  The  snowbird.  Finches  and  quails.  The  Eng- 
lish sparrow.    Observing  birds  when  feeding. 

(c)  The  effect  upon  farms,  gardens,  and  lawns. 

References: 

Nature  Study  and  Life  (Hodge). 

Birds  as  Weed  Destroyers.    Farmers'  Bulletin,  Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  Orchard. 

(a)  The  apple  tree:  Cultivation  of  the  apple;  pruning  and  trim- 
ming of  trees. 

(b)  Insects  injurious  to  apple  tree:  Codling  moth.  Collections 
for  spring.   Apple-tree  borer.   Tent  caterpillars  (follow  next  spring). 

(c)  Peach  trees:  Care  of  trees;  pruning;  budding  in  fall.  Cut- 
worms and  how  to  avoid  them. 

References: 

The  Codling  Moth.    Bulletin  No.  142,  Cornell  University. 
The  Peach-tree  Borer.     Bulletin  No.  176,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Apple,  and  How  to  Grow  It  (Brackett).    Farmers'  Bulletin, 
No.  113. 

The  Peach-tree  Borer.    Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  54. 
Important  Insecticides.    Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  19. 
Spraying  Fruit  Diseases.     Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  38. 
Apple  Twigs  (Bailey).     Cornell  Teachers'  Leaflets,  No.  3. 

4.  Inventions  and  Instruments. 

(a)  The  stove:  Furnace,  lamp,  structure;  ventilation;  air;  oxygen 
in  the  air;  necessary  to  fire. 
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(b)  The  thermometer:  Construction;  expansion  due  to  heat;  sci- 
entific and  common  uses  of  thermometer.  Other  illustrations  of  expan- 
sion and  contraction. 

(c)  The  compass:  Magnetic  needle;  uses  in  navigation,  etc.  His- 
tory of  its  early  use  and  value. 

Reference: 

Text-books  on  Physics. 

5.  The  Cooking  of  Starchy  Foods. 

(a)  The  starch  in  plants:  Potato,  corn,  rice,  wheat,  etc.  The 
starch  test.   Starch  and  sugar.    Chemical  elements  in  starch. 

(b)  Effect  of  cooking  upon  starchy  foods  :  Boiling  potatoes ;  cook- 
ing rice.    Recipes  for  cooking  vegetables. 

(c)  The  digestion  of  starchy  foods:  Value  of  starch  for  heat; 
energy  and  fat. 

References: 

Domestic  Science  in  Elementary  Schools,  Chapter  III  (Wilson). 
The  Chemistry  of  Cookery  (Williams). 

6.  Minerals. 

(a)  Salt :  Nature  of  salt.  Salt  deposits.  Uses  of  salt  in  food  as 
preservative.  Solution  in  water.  The  ocean  saltness.  Manufacture  of 
salt  by  evaporation. 

(b)  Lime:  Lime  in  water.  Hard  water.  Limestone.  The  lime 
kiln.    Lime    as  a  soil  maker.    The  limestone  quarry. 

Reference: 

First  Lessons  in  Minerals  (Ricbards). 

Winter  Term 

1.  Tobacco  and  Its  Uses. 

(a)  The  tobacco  plant:    Nicotine  as  a  poison. 

(b)  Cigarettes  and  how  made:  The  effect  of  smoking  cigarettes 
by  boys.  Physical  and  mental  effects.  Testimony  of  physicians.  The 
enslaving  influence  of  bad  habits. 

(c)  The  economics  of  the  tobacco  habit. 

(d)  Tobacco  smoke  used  on  plants  to  destroy  plant  lice.  etc. 
References: 

Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live  (Blaisdell).  Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Applied  Physiology  (Overton).     American   Book  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

2.  Winter  Birds. 

(a)  Observe  and  make  a  note  of  birds  which  remain  during  the 
winter.    Study  especially  the  three  following  groups : 

(1)   Seed  consumers:    Sparrow,  snowbird,  English  spar- 
row, quail,  snowflake,  tree  sparrow. 
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(2)  Insect  eaters  :    Woodpecker,  chickadee,  brown  creeper, 
nuthatch. 

(3)  Birds  of  prey:    Hawks,  eagles,  etc. 

(b)  Feeding  the  birds  in  winter:  Effects  of  severe  weather,  as  icy 
and  sleety  weather,  upon  birds.  Feeding  of  birds  with  crumbs,  grain, 
and  suet. 

(c)  Trees  and  shrubs  which  supply  food  to  birds  in  winter:  Choke 
cherry,  hackberry,  elderberry,  cedar,  juniper,  etc. 

References: 

Nature  Study  and  Life  (Hodge).     Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
The  First  Book  of  Birds  (Miller). 

3.  Inventions. 

(a)  The  water  wheel  as  a  mechanical  power :  Construction  and 
use  as  source  of  power. 

(b)  The  wind  mill.  The  machinery  by  which  the  power  is  made 
available  for  pumping,  etc. 

(c)  Gunpowder  and  explosive  ingredients.  Uses  of  gunpowder. 
Blasting.  Rifle  and  shotgun;  care  and  use.  Danger  of  toy  pistols, 
firecrackers.    Heavy  ordnance. 

(d)  The  reaper  as  a  labor-saving  machine:  The  value  of  these 
inventions  for  increasing  production  and  cheapening  products. 

References: 
Text-books  in  Physics. 

Progress  of  Invention  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Byrn). 

4.  Stories  of  Hunting  and  Life  of  Wild  Animals. 

(a)  Large  game  in  America:  Buffalo,  deer,  elk,  beaver,  bear, 
grizzly  bear,  eagle,  turkey,  alligator,  and  green  turtle. 

(b)  Stories  of  famous  hunters  and  their  adventures  in  hunting  big 
game. 

(c)  Descriptions  of  the  homes,  haunts,  and  habits  of  these  animals 
in  their  wild  state. 

(d)  Preserves  of  wild  animals  of  North  America. 

References : 

Stories  of  Animal  Life  (Holder).     American  Bock  Company. 

Wilderness  Ways  (Long). 

Natural  History  in  Anecdote  (Miles). 

Training  of  Wild  Animals  (Boetock). 

American  Animals  ('Stone  and  Gram).     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
New  York. 

5.  The  Teeth. 

(a)  Kinds  of  teeth :  Incisors,  canine,  premolars,  molars.  First 
teeth. 
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(b)  Teeth  of  animals  previously  studied:  Dog,  squirrel,  ox,  horse, 
eat.    Food  required  for  each  kind. 

(c)  Structure  of  the  teeth.    Enamel.    Wrong  uses  of  the  teeth. 

(d)  Cleaning  teeth:    Brush,  powder. 

(e)  Dentistry  and  treatment  of  teeth:  Advantage  of  skilled  spe- 
cialists. 

(/)    Chewing  of  food:   Kinds  of  food  that  need  thorough  chewing. 

References: 

Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live  (Blaisdell). 
Text-books  on  Physiology. 

6.    Weather  Study  in  the  Spring. 

(a)  Record  of  weather  observations.  Temperature  and  cloudiness. 
Use  barometer  and  thermometer.  Notice  and  compare  reports  of 
Weather  Bureau. 

(b)  Observations  and  experiments  on  evaporation:  How  clouds 
are  formed  in  the  sky.  The  rain  storm.  Hail.  Movement  of  moisture 
from  ocean  to  cloud  and  return  to  ocean. 

(c)  The  thunder  storm:  Lightning  and  electricity.  The  story  of 
Franklin  and  the  kite. 

(d)  Effect  of  weather  conditions  upon  garden  and  farm:  Too 
much  moisture  or  drought. 

References: 

A  Summer  Shower  (Tarr).    Cornell  Teachers'  Leaflets,  No.  14. 
About  the  Weather  (Harrington).     Appleton  &  Co. 

Spring  Term 

1.  The  Forest  Trees. 

(a)  Tree  calendar:  The  leafing  out  of  different  trees.  Their 
blooms  and  leaves.  The  oak ;  staminate  and  pistillate  blossoms.  The 
hickory,  the  basswood,  the  chestnut. 

(b)  The  crab  apple,  haw,  hackberry,  wild  cherry,  birch,  sycamore, 
tulip,  mulberry,  persimmon,  paw-paw. 

(c)  The  evergreens  in  spring:    Study  of  the  white  pine. 

(d)  The  natural  propagation  of  trees  in  the  woods.  Seedling  of 
different  kinds  of  trees. 

References: 

A  Year  Among  the  Trees  (Flagg). 

The  Common  Trees  (Stokes). 

Trees  of  the  Northern  United  States  (Apgar). 

2.  Bees. 

(a)  Honey  bee :  Observation  of  bees  among  the  flowers.  White 
plover,  pollination-  Effects. 
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(b)  The  hive:  Its  construction  and  arrangement.  Flowers  from 
which  bees  collect  honey.    Moths  and  other  enemies. 

(c)  Different  kinds  of  honey  bees. 

(d)  Range  of  bees  and  habits  in  collecting  honey:  Uses  to  green- 
houses. 

(<?)  The  bumble  bees:  Their  nests  and  food.  Red  clover.  Life 
history. 

(/)    Hornets  and  wasps.    Paper  making. 

(g)  List  of  flowers  visited  by  bees. 

(h)  Value  of  bees  to  gardeners  and  fruit  growers. 

References: 

Bee-keeping.     Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  59. 
The  Honey  Makers  (Morley). 

3.  The  Pond. 

(a)  The  common  frog:  Early  appearance  in  spring.  BVog  eggs. 
Hatching.  Tadpoles.  Food  and  growth.  Noises :  mouth,  legs,  and 
feet.  Swift  movement  in  water.  Enemies  of  the  frogs,  as  fishes,  water 
birds,  snakes.    Means  of  escape. 

(b)  Treatment  and  feeding  of  frogs  in  the  aquarium.  Resem- 
blance of  aquarium  to  pond. 

(c)  Salamanders,  newts,  lizards. 

(d)  Managing  an  aquarium. 

References: 

The  Frog  (Marshall). 

Life  in  an  Aquarium  (Rogers).    Cornell  Teachers'  Leaflets,  No.  11. 

4.  The  House  Cat. 

(a)  Habits  of  the  house  cat  in  hunting  for  mice,  birds,  etc. 

(b)  How  the  cat  is  able  to  provide  for  itself  by  its  feet,  teeth, 
tongue,  whiskers,  eyes,  and  fur. 

(c)  Why  cats  are  kept  as  pets. 

(d)  The  cat  as  an  enemy  to  useful  birds. 

(e)  The  close  kindred  of  the  cat  among  the  wild  animals:  Wild- 
cat, tiger,  cougar. 

References: 

Chapters  on  Animals  (Hamerton). 
Text-books  on  Zoology. 

5.  The  Ox,  Its  Food  and  Organs. 

(a)  Grazing  in  the  pasture:    Habits  of  cud  chewing. 

(b)  The  mouth  and  teeth  of  the  ox.  Other  food,  as  corn,  fodder, 
root  crops,  etc. 

(c)  The  stomachs  of  an  ox:    Uses  of  the  different  stomachs. 

(d)  Oxen  as  draft  animals. 
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O)    Other  cud-chewing  animals:    Sheep,  deer,  buffalo,  goat. 
(/)    Contrast  of  ox  with  horse  and  with  dog  and  cat. 

References: 

Practical  Zoology  (Colton). 

Practical  Biology  (Huxley  and  Martin). 

6.    The  Nursery  and  the  Orchard. 

(a)  Seedlings  of  apple,  pear,  peach,  cherry,  etc.  Plant  seeds  and 
cultivate  seedlings.  Many  seeds  are  best  planted  in  the  fall  in  prep- 
aration for  spring  study. 

(b)  Planting  of  fruit  trees  in  the  orchard:  Soil  and  arrangement 
of  trees.  Spacing. 

(c)  Planting  of  shade  trees:    Value  of  different  shade  trees. 

(d)  Pruning  and  care  of  trees:    Use  of  seed  collected  in  the  fall. 

(e)  The  wild  cherry:    Flowers  and  fruit.    Food  for  birds. 

(/)    Insects  hurtful  to  fruit  trees  and  shade  trees:   Leaf  crumpler, 
moths,  tent  caterpillars,  gall  nuts. 
References: 

Three  Insect  Enemies  of  Shade  Trees.  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  99. 
The  Apple,  and  How  to  Grow  It.  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  113. 
The  Common  Trees  (Stokes). 

HISTORY 

The  work  of  this  grade  is  conducted  as  that  of  the  previous  grade 

1.  European  Explorers  in  America. 

Columbus  —  A  short  story. 

Magellan  —  Voyage  around  the  world. 

Cortes  —  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

DeSoto  —  Wandering  in  Southern  States. 

Drake  —  Voyage  against  the  Spaniards. 

2.  Western  Stories. 

George  Rogers  Clark. 
Lewis  and  Clark. 
Fremont. 

To  California  in  1849. 

3.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Stories. 

Isabella  of  Spain. 

Christians  and  Moors  in  Spain:  Conquest  of  Granada.  (Irving's 
stories  furnish  good  material  for  the  teacher.) 

Prince  Henry:    Exploration  of  the  coast  of  Africa.   Efforts  of  the 
Portuguese  to  find  an  Eastern  route  to  India.   Compare  with  Columbus' 
efforts  toward  the  West. 
4 
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English  History 

William  the  Conqueror;  Conquest  of  England. 
Richard  I :  his  Crusades,  his  knightly  adventures. 
John  and  the  Great  Charter. 

Elizabeth :  her  connection  with  Raleigh  and  Drake.    Story  of  the 
Armada. 

There  are  several  excellent  books  that  will  be  very  helpful  to  the 
teacher,  as  "The  Story  of  the  English,"  Dickens'  "Child's  History  of 
England,"  etc. 

Scotch  History 

William  Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce.  These  stories  can  be  found  in 
"Tales  of  a  Grandfather"  (Scott). 

GEOGRAPHY 

A  study  of  the  United  States  and  North  America,  including  topics  of 
a  pronounced  physical  character  with  special  reference  to  the  sources  of 
raw  materials,  the  leading  centers  of  manufacture,  the  chief  routes  of  dis- 
tribution, and  the  physiographic  controls  determining  all  of  these,  make 
up  the  geography  for  this  year. 

The  following  topics  should  receive  special  attention : 

New  England  States. 

1.  Mount  Washington  and  the  White  Mountains. 

(a)  Region  of  summer  resorts. 

(b)  Neighboring  resorts  and  points  of  interest. 

(c)  The  lakes  and  streams. 

2.  The  Hoosac  Tunnel. 

(a)  Expense  and  difficulty  of  construction. 

(b)  Importance  of  tunnel. 

(c)  Comparison  with  other  tunnels. 

3.  Lumber  business. 

(a)  Logging  camps. 

(b)  Uses  of  snow. 

(c)  Sawmills  and  planing  mills. 

(d)  Great  lumber  ports. 

4.  Quarrying. 

5.  The  Oyster  Fisheries. 

(a)  The  oyster  farms. 

(b)  The  process  of  growing  and  gathering  oysters. 

(c)  Oyster  boats  and  fishermen. 

(d)  Packing  and  shipping  oysters. 
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Middle  Atlantic  States. 

1.  Niagara  Falls. 

(a)  Description  of  land  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario. 

(b)  Description  of  falls.  Pictures. 

(c)  The  gorge,  rapids,  and  whirlpool. 

(d)  Recession  of  falls. 

(e)  Canals. 

(/)    Uses  of  water  power. 

2.  The  Appalachian  Mountains. 

(a)  Rivers  that  break  through. 

(b)  Passes. 

(c)  Scenery  of  mountains,  rivers,  cuts,  railroads,  etc. 

(d)  Forest,  lumbering,  water  power,  and  mining. 

(e)  Chief  peaks. 

(/)    Mineral  springs  and  resorts. 

3.  Description  of  Coal  Mine. 

(a)  Sinking  of  shaft. 

(b)  Ventilation  of  mine. 

(c)  Dangers  of  mining. 

(d)  Location  of  mines. 

(e)  Importance. 
(/)    How  shipped. 

(g)   Cities  as  centers  of  coal  shipment. 

4.  Description  of  Iron  Mine. 

(a)  Relation  of  iron  mines  to  coal  mines. 

(b)  Cities  as  iron-trade  centers. 

5.  The  Blast  Furnace. 

(a)  Structure. 

(b)  Coke,  lime,  ore. 

(c)  Product  of  furnace. 

(d)  Use  of  pig  iron. 

(e)  Location  of  furnace. 

6.  Pittsburg  as  a  Trade  Center. 

(a)  Advantages  from  iron. 

(b)  Neighboring  towns. 

(c)  Coke  ovens. 

(d)  Oil  refining  and  glass  making. 
O)    Shipping  advantages. 

(/)    Railroad  center. 

7.  Tobacco  Raising. 

(a)  Where  cultivated. 

(b)  Steps  in  cultivation. 
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(c)  Louisville  as  a  center  for  tobacco  trade. 

(d)  History  of  tobacco  raising  in  United  States. 

Central  States. 

1.  Lake  Superior. 

(a)  Location,  area,  and  depth. 

(b)  Tributary  rivers. 

(c)  Scenery. 

(d)  Cities  and  harbors. 

(e)  Shipping  on  lake. 
(/)  Storms  and  fogs. 

(g)  Falls  of  St.  Mary  and  locks. 

(h)  Comparison  with  other  great  lakes. 

2.  Prairies  and  Products. 

3.  Minneapolis  as  a  Trade  Center. 

(a)  Advantages  of  position. 

(b)  Lumber  business. 

(c)  Wheat  fields  of  Northwest. 

(d)  Flour  mills. 

(<?)   Red  River  Valley. 

(/)    Places  of  special  interest. 

4.  Stock  Raising. 

(a)  Pasturing  of  cattle. 

(b)  Winter  feeding. 

(c)  Packing  centers. 

Southern  States. 

1.  Cotton  Plantations. 

(a)  Raising  and  picking  of  cotton. 

(b)  The  cotton  gin,  baling. 

(c)  Cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  oil. 

(d)  Cotton  mills  in  South. 
O)  Where  shipped. 

(/)    States  that  raise  cotton. 

2.  Sugar  Production  of  Louisiana. 

(a)  Sugar  cane  and  cane  fields. 

(b)  Sugar  making. 

(c)  Shipment. 

Southwestern  States. 

1.    The  Central  Basin. 

(a)  Description  of  region. 

(&)   Salt  Lake. 

(c)    History  of  Salt  Lake. 
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(d)  Other  salt  lakes. 

(e)  Cause  of  dry  climate. 
(/)  Vegetation  of  the  basin. 
(g)  Surrounding  mountains. 

2.  Irrigation  at  Denver. 

(a)  Arid  country  east  of  the  foothills. 

(b)  The  Platte  River  and  the  big  ditch. 

(c)  The  construction  of  the  ditch. 

(d)  Reservoirs. 

(e)  Drawing  off  the  water. 
(/)  Water  rights  and  taxes. 

(g)  State  laws. 

(h)  Effects  of  irrigation. 

(i)  Other  modes  of  irrigation. 

(/)  Importance  of  irrigation  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Gold  Mining. 

(a)  Description  of  mine. 

(fc)  Where  found  in  the  United  States. 

(c)  Uses  of  gold. 

(d)  History  of  discovery  in  California. 

4.  Fruit  Growing  in  California. 

(a)  Kinds  of  fruits. 

(b)  Shipping  of  fruits. 

Northwestern  States. 

1.  Fruit  Growing. 

2.  Salmon  Fisheries. 

South  America 

1.  Rivers. 

(a)  Amazon:  the  silvas. 

(b)  Orinoco:  the  llamas. 

(c)  Plata:  the  pampas. 

2.  Mountains. 

(a)  Andes. 

(b)  Brazilian  highlands. 

3.  Climate. 

4.  Products  and  Animals. 

5.  People. 

6.  Cities  as  Types. 

(a)  Buenos  Aires  as  a  metropolis. 

(b)  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  a  coffee  market. 

(c)  Java  as  a  rubber  market. 
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Europe 

1.  British  Isles. 

(a)  Surface. 

(b)  Products. 

(1)  Iron  compared  with  the  United  States. 

(2)  Flax. 

(c)  Manufactures. 

(d)  Cities. 

(1)  London. 

(2)  Birmingham  (type  of  iron). 

(3)  Manchester  (type  of  manufacturing). 

(4)  Belfast  (type  of  flax  trade). 

(5)  Edinburgh. 

(e)  Foreign  possessions. 
(/)  Government. 

2.  Surface  of  Europe. 

3.  Climate. 

4.  Products  and  Animals. 

5.  Brief  Study  of  Countries  Covering  Chief  Cities,  Rivers,  and  Occu- 

pations. 

Asia 

1.  Surface,  Centering  in  Highland  of  Tibet. 

2.  Climate. 

3.  Products  Compared  with  those  of  North  America. 

4.  Irrigation  Compared  with  that  at  Denver. 

5.  People. 

6.  Brief  Study  of  Countries  and  of  East  Indies. 

Philippine  Islands 
Africa 

1.  Surface. 

(a)  Great  Desert  compared  with  desert  region  of  Asia. 

(b)  Nile  River. 

2.  Countries. 

(a)  Mediterranean  countries. 

(b)  Countries  of  South  Africa. 

Australia  and  Pacific  Islands 

Reference  Books: 

1.  North  America  (Tarr  and  McMurry).    Macrnillan  Company. 

2.  Around  the  World,  Book  III  (Carroll).    Morse  &  Co. 
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3.  Railroad  Guides  and  Illustrated  Pamphlets. 

4.  Ballon.    Giun  &  Co. 

5.  Dixie  (Ralph).  Harper's. 

G.    Life  on  the  Mississippi  (Mark  Twain).  Harper's. 
7.    Momentary  Meteorology.    American  Rook  Company. 
Text:    Tarr  and  McMurry. 

MATHEMATICS 

Before  advancing  further  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  the  teacher 
should  fully  comprehend  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  subject.  The  chief  aim 
of  arithmetic  is  to  give  the  child  the  ability  to  estimate  things  with  a  math- 
ematical eye.  He  must  learn  to  express  his  estimates  in  number  language. 
He  must  therefore  become  familiar  with  the  standard  measuring  units  :  as 
the  yardstick,  the  day,  the  hour,  the  year,  the  pound,  the  ton,  the  dozen, 
the  square  foot,  the  square  mile,  the  gallon,  the  bushel,  the  scale  of  degrees 
on  the  thermometer,  the  degree  of  longitude,  the  acre,  the  horse-power, 
the  dollar,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  child  is  given  much  work  to  put  it  in  possession  of  the  machinery 
of  calculation,  yet  the  mathematical  process  is  not  sought  for  its  own  sake. 
The  definite  object  in  view  is  to  acquire  the  power  to  understand  and  to 
make  use  of  the  world  mathematically. 

In  the  elementary  school  the  pupil  should  not  study  arithmetic  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  knowledge,  but  he  should  study  the  number  phase  of 
every  subject  in  the  school  course. 

Briefly,  then,  the  aim  of  arithmetic  is  to  interpret  more  clearly  all 
kinds  of  knowledge. 

With  this  aim  in  view  what  should  be  included  in  the  arithmetic  course 
of  study  for  the  first  seven  grades  of  school  work?  Only  those  facts  and 
processes  that  are  necessary  to  the  interpretation  of  the  child's  world. 
All  topics  whose  facts  are  not  necessary  to  the  interpretation  should  be 
omitted.  All  the  narrowly  technical  and  special  topics  should  be  left  to 
the  specialist.  With  the  above  aim  in  view  the  following  topics  may  be 
omitted : 

The  G.  C.  D.  as  a  separate  topic. 
The  L.  C  M.  as  a  separate  topic. 

Complex  and  compound  fractions  as  a  separate  topic. 
Apothecaries'  weight. 
Troy  weight. 

Examples  in  longitude  and  time,  except  the  very  simplest,  involving 

the  15°  unit. 
The  surveyor's  table. 

All  problems  in  reduction,  ascending  and  descending,  involving  more 
than  two  steps. 
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Percentage  as  a  separate  topic,  with  its  cases. 
True  discount. 

Most  problems  in  compound  interest  and  all  in  annual  interest. 
Problems  in  partial  payments,  except  those  of  a  very  simple  kind. 
Profit  and  loss  as  a  special  topic. 
Equation  of  payments. 
Partnership  in  the  old  sense. 
Cube  root. 

1.  Review. 

Thorough  review  of  work  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division. 

2.  Fractions. 

Factor  at  sight  numbers  to  50  and  recognize  prime  factors. 
Review  all  work  done  in  fractions.   Give  much  oral  work.   In  fact, 
not  much  written  work  is  needed  in  fractions. 

Teach  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  fractions. 

3.  Decimal  Fractions. 

Show  that  the  decimal  is  another  mode  of  expressing  the  common 
fractions,  as 

2  4 

5~  10  ~~" 

Show  the  relation  of  decimals  to  the  decimal  scale  in  whole  num- 
bers and  to  United  States  money. 

Write  and  read  decimals  to  thousandths. 

Recognize  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  decimal  fractions. 
Give  many  dictation  exercises  in  writing  decimals. 
In  division,  never  give  in  this  grade  problems  where  the  decimal 
orders  in  the  divisor  exceed  those  of  the  dividend. 

4.  Compound  Numbers. 

Develop  table  for  linear  measure  by  using  the  different  units  in 
measurement.  In  the  same  way  develop  tables  for  liquid  and  dry 
measures,  and  time  table. 

Give  much  attention  to  quick  drill  in  oral  reductions. 

5.  Percentage. 

Teach  simple  percentage.  Show  that  percentage  is  based  upon  the 
simple  fraction,  hundredths. 

Show  the  three  different  modes  for  expressing  a  fraction,  as  T-|-g- 
of  600  =  18.  600  X. 03  =  18.  3%  of  600  =  18.  That  is,  as  a  simple 
fraction,  as  a  decimal  fraction,  or  as  a  per  cent. 
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Show  the  practical  need  of  percentage  as  used  by  the  merchant 
when  he  sells  goods  at  a  gain  of  10%  or  loss  of  5%.  Memorize  thor- 
oughly the  table  of  aliquot  parts :  e.  g., 

5oc/o  =  y2,  25%  =  y4>  3sy3%z=y3,  10%  =  1-10,  ig%%=zVg, 

75%  =  24,  etc.,  and  apply  to  the  solution  of  many  oral  problems. 
6.    Business  Forms. 

Teach  business  forms  as  found  in  arithmetics.  Examine  accounts 
and  bills  as  made  out  at  the  store.  Throughout  the  year  give  much 
attention  to  oral  drills  of  four  fundamental  operations.  Most  prob- 
lems in  common  fractions  should  be  performed  without  pencil  and 
paper. 

Divide  numbers  by  10,  by  100,  and  by  1,000  by  shifting  the  decimal 
point. 

Be  sure  to  recognize  the  arithmetic  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
branches  of  the  course  of  study,  as  in  geography,  the  cost  of  building 
and  enlarging  canals,  cost  of  tunnels,  subways,  etc.  Expense  of  State 
government  and  income  of  State,  etc. 

In  history,  note  length  of  great  voyages  and  expeditions;  distance 
and  time  required  and  expense  of  trips. 

Text:    Cox,  Tallant  and  Umholtz,  Elementary. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

One;  Recitation  a  Week 

Basketry 

1.  Corn-husk  Mat.  Wind  with  strand  of  colored  raffia.  Sew  with 
whip  stitch.   Tinsley,  Whip  Stitch,  page  104,  Chapter  XX,  on  Corn  Husks. 

2.  Mat.    Knot  or  Lace  Stitch.    Chapter  XXI  and  page  124. 

3.  Soft  Coil  Baskets.  Made  on  rattan,  express  twine  or  binder  twine. 
Introduce  design  in  one  color.    Chapter  XIV. 

4.  "Rattan  or  Native  Willow  Baskets.  After  making,  the  rattan  can 
be  dyed  with  Diamond  or  vegetable  dyes.  Dull  gray,  greens,  and  browns 
are  attractive.  The  baskets  may  be  made  so  that  a  finger  bowl  or  dish 
will  fit  into  them  so  that  they  may  be  used  to  hold  flowers.  For  rattan 
work  see  Chapters  III  and  VII  inclusive.    For  willow,  Chapter  VIII. 

Paper  Industry 

(A)   Tablet  Making. 

-  1.    Scratch  pad,  glued  on  two  edges. 

2.  Note-size  tablet,  with  cardboard  back,  glued  and  taped  at  top, 

and  suitable  design  or  cut-out  picture  on  cover. 

3.  Composition  book,  with  board  backs. 
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(B)  Bookbinding. 

1.  Loose-leaf  note-book,  with  covers  of  boards. 

2.  Scrap-book,  with  open  back. 

3.  Japanese  book,  with  closed  back. 

4.  Kodak  book,  tape  sewed  and  case  covered. 

5.  Half  leather  binding. 

References: 

Elementary   Bookmaking   and   Bookbinding   (Sarah  J.  Freeman). 

Teachers'   College,    Columbia   University.     Thirty  cents. 
Primary  Handwork  (Wilhelmina  Seegmiller).     Atkinson,  Mentzer 

and  Grover,  New  York  City. 
Bookbinding  (Douglas  Coekerell).    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Paper  (Sloyd).     Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

MUSIC 

Formal  Study  of  Tone  and  Key  Relationships 

1.  Combination  of  the  Phrase.    Reading  commenced  in  the  fourth  year, 

practiced  in  connection  with  song  work. 

2.  Fundamentals  of  Voice  Control. 

(a)  Breath. 

(b)  Loose  and  flexible  muscles. 

(c)  Resonant  body. 

(d)  Recognition  and  use  of  head  tones. 

(e)  Classified  list  of  good  singing  vowels. 

3.  Development  of  the  Minor  Modes. 

FINE  ARTS 

Same  as  for  Fourth  Grade. 

AGRICULTURE 

Flowers  —  Annuals. 

Vegetables — .  Cabbage  and  others  of  the  cabbage  family. 
Fruits  —  Setting  an  orchard. 
Trees  —  Native  trees. 

References:     Same  as  for  Fourth  Grade;  also: 
Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  (Allen).     Orange,  Judd. 
Principles  of  Fruit  Growing  (Bailey).  Macmillan. 
Our  Native  Trees  (Keeler). 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades 

This  is  the  age  of  great  physical  activity,  the  height  of  interest  in 
running  games,  and  the  element  of  cooperation  in  games  and  plays. 

Breathing  exercises  and  exercises  of  the  arms  and  shoulders  should 
be  given  during  a  period  of  five  or  ten  minutes  daily,  with  all  windows 
in  the  school-room  open.  Directions  should  be  given  in  regard  to  correct 
sitting  and  standing  positions  and  such  positions  insisted  upon. 

Playground  apparatus  :    Horizontal  bars,  trapeze,  and  swing. 

Playground  work:  Marching,  calisthenic  drills  and  folk  dances  should 
alternate  with  such  games  as  relay  races,  which,  in  the  varied  forms  in 
which  they  may  be  played,  contain  the  beginning  of  team  play,  Prisoner's 
Base,  or  Three  Deep. 
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SIXTH  GRADE 


READING  AND  LITERATURE 

The  following  books  should  be  carefully  read : 
The  Dog  of  Acadia. 
A  Doj  of  Flanders. 
The  King  of  the  Golden  River. 
Rab  and  His  Friends. 
The  Great  Stone  Face. 
The  Story  of  Daniel  Boone. 
Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book. 
(These  books  can  be  bought  from  the  A.  Flanagan  Company,  Chicago, 
for  five  and  twenty-five  cents  a  copy.) 

LANGUAGE 

Continue  all  forms  of  written  work  in  the  fifth  grade.  Have  pupils 
keep  diary  through  school  year.  Give  attention  to  writing  from  outline, 
paragraphing,  simple  business  forms,  letter  writing,  invitations,  accept- 
ances, and  regrets.  Give  special  attention  to  correctness  in  sentence  form 
and  the  choice  of  most  appropriate  words. 

The  following  points  in  grammatical  structure  must  receive  attention : 

I.    Parts  of  Speech. 

1.  Nouns.    Review  work  of  previous  grade. 

2.  Pronouns.    Ear  training  continued. 

3.  Adjectives.  Comparison;  use  of  comparative  in  speaking  of 
two  things  and  of  superlative  with  three  or  more. 

4.  Verbs.  Continue  work  of  fifth  grade;  study  irregular  forms; 
drill  on  the  use  of  "sit"  and  "set,"  "lie"  and  "lay,"  "rise"  and 
"raise,"  etc. 

5.  Adverbs.    Attention  to  use  of  right  forms. 

6.  Conjunctions.    Teach  the  use  of  a  variety  of  conjunctions. 

II.    Sentence  Study. 

1.  Subject  and  predicate. 

2.  Simple,  complex  and  compound  sentences. 

3.  Declarative,  interrogative  and  exclamatory  sentences. 
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III.  Miscellaneous. 

1.  "Review  and  enlarge  upon  all  points  in  the  previous  grade. 

2.  Direct  quotations. 

3.  Double  negatives  to  be  avoided. 

Text:    Scott  and  Southworth,  Book  II. 

SPELLING 

Spelling  is  emphasized  in  all  subjects.  Use  of  the  dictionary  is  fur- 
ther developed.  Continued  attention  to  syllabication.  Attention  is  given 
to  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  root  forms.  Review  rules  in  spelling  previously 
learned.  Give  attention  to  the  enlargement  of  vocabulary  and  correctness 
in  expression. 

Text:    Hunt's  Progressive  Speller. 

WRITING 

Same  as  in  the  Fifth  Grade. 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 

To  Recite  Once  a  Week 
Fall  Term 

1.  Review  and  Continuation  of  Spring  Studies. 

(a)  The  forest  trees :  Nuts  and  fruits  in  the  fall.  Leaf  color- 
ation and  leaf  fall;  calendar.  Collect  and  tabulate  changes  in  foliage. 
Season's  growth  of  different  kinds  of  trees;  of  hardwoods  and  ever- 
greens. 

(b)  Bees  in  the  fall:  Late  blossoms  visited.  Store  of  honey  for 
winter.    Changes  in  the  life  of  the  hive. 

References: 

Trees  of  the  Northern  United  States  (Apgar). 
Our  Native  Trees  (Keeler). 
The  Oak  (Ward). 

Bee  Keeping.    Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  59. 

2.  Pure  Water. 

(a)  The  water  supply  of  houses :  Wells  and  their  dangers.  Bored 
wells.    Springs.    Cisterns.    Former  epidemics.  Cholera. 

(b)  City  water  supplies:    Dangers  of  contamination. 

(c)  Diseases  springing  from  impure  water:    Fevers,  diphtheria. 

(d)  Filters:    Distilled  water. 
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(e)    Bacteria:  their  propagation. 

(/)    Testing  water:    The  State  Chemist. 

References: 

School  Hygiene  (Shaw). 
Story  of  Germ  Life  (Conn). 

3.  The  Farm. 

(a)  The  cultivation  of  grains  and  grasses  on  the  farm:  Proper 
modes  of  cultivation.    Machines  used. 

(b)  Soils :  Poor  and  rich  soils.  Rotation  of  crops.  Exhaustion 
of  soils.  Value  of  clover  and  grasses.  Fertilizing  with  manure  and 
artificial  fertilizers.  The  effect  of  drainage  upon  soils  and  plants. 
Laboratory  experiments  with  soils. 

(c)  Insect  pests  of  the  farmers:  Chinch  bug,  grasshopper,  Hes- 
sian fly.    Scientific  methods  of  dealing  with  pests. 

(d)  Feeding  and  fattening  of  farm  stock.  The  silo  as  a  means  of 
food  preservation  and  supply.  The  diseases  of  farm  animals  and  their 
treatment.    The  veterinary  surgeon. 

O)   The  value  of  science  to  farmers. 

(/)  The  agricultural  colleges  and  the  State  Experiment  Stations. 
Their  uses  to  the  farmer. 

References: 

The  Principal  Insect  Enemies  of  Growing  Wheat  (C.  L.  Marlatt). 

Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  132. 
The  Soil  (King). 

Silos  and  Silage.    Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  32. 

The  Farmers'  Interest  in  Good  Seed.    Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  111. 
Meadows  and  Pastures.    Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  66. 
Commercial  Fertilizers.     Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  44. 
Sewage  Disposal  on  the  Farm.    Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  43. 
Farm  Drainage.     Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  40. 

4.  The  Pond  in  the  Fall  (Continued). 

(a)  The  toad:    Life  history;  its  food;  uses  in  the  garden. 

(b)  Fishes:  The  perch,  carp;  their  life  histories;  spawning;  food 
of  fishes;  mode  of  breathing;  structure  and  organs  of  the  fish.  The 
flesh  of  fish. 

(c)  The  aquarium  for  fishes. 

(d)  Fish  laws  in  the  State. 

(e)  The  Fisheries  Commission  at  Washington.  Stocking  of  lakes 
and  rivers  with  fish. 

References: 

Nature  Study  and  Life,  Chapter  XVI  (Hodge). 

Life  in  Ponds  and  iStreams  (Furneaux). 

American  Food  and  Game  Fishes  (Jordan  aad  others). 
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5.  Temperance. 

(a)  Beer:    Grain  fermentation.    The  alcohol  in  beer. 

(b)  Wine:  Process  of  making  wine, 
(r)    Nature  of  alcohol:  Experiments. 

(d)  Cider  and  vinegar:    Hard  cider. 

(e)  Uses  of  fermented  liquors,  and  their  effects. 

References: 

Applied  Physiology  (Overton). 
Graded  Lessons  in  Hygiene  (Krohn). 
Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live  (Blaisdell). 

6.  Cooking. 

(a)  Meats:    Value  of  different  meats  as  food.    Proteids  and  their 
muscle-building  services. 

(b)  Cooking  meats:    Boiling,  broiling,  and  roasting. 

(c)  Canned  meats  and  extracts. 

(d)  Soups  from  meats;  their  value  as  foods. 

(e)  The  cooking  of  chickens,  turkeys,  and  ducks. 
(/)    Gravy  and  sauce  with  meats. 

References: 

Meats:  Composition  and  Cooking.     Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  34. 

Domestic  Science  in  Elementary  Schools  (Wilson). 

The  Chemistry  of  Cleaning  and  Cooking  (Richard  and  Elliott). 

Winter  Term 

1.  Coal  and  Its  Origin. 

(a)  .  Nature  and  uses  of  coal.    Specimens  examined.    Kind  of  coal. 

(b)  Plow  coal  was  formed  in  the  earth.    The  coal  strata,  how 
situated. 

(c)  The  carbon  in  coal. 

(d)  Coal  gas:    How  obtained;  uses;  coke;  dangers  from  gas. 
Natural  gas. 

(e)  Petroleum:    Various  by-products. 
References : 

The  Story  of  a  Piece  of  Coal. 

Coal  and  Coal  Mines  (Greene). 

The  Geological  Story  Briefly  Told  (Dana). 

2.  Inventions  and  Instruments. 

(a)  Sewer  connection  with  street.   Wash  basins.   Soil  pipes.  Traps. 
Bath  rooms.    Danger  of  sewer  gas.  Disinfectants. 

(b)  The  hydrostatic  press:  construction  and  value. 

(c)  The  steam  engine.     The  power  derived  from  steam.  Its 
various  uses. 

(d)  Fireproof  constructions:    Brick  and  tile.    Asbestos.  Paint. 
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(e)    The  telescope:  construction  and  use.  Lenses. 
(/)    The  clock.  Pendulum. 
(g)   The  ice-making  machine. 
References: 

Handbook  of  Household  Science  (Youinans). 

Progress  of  Invention  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Byrn). 

The  regular  text-books  on  Physics.  . 

3.  The  Sun;  Light  and  Heat. 

(a)  The  sun:    Size  and  distance  and  relation  to  earth. 

(b)  Light:    Nature  of  light.    Undulations.    Speed  of  movement. 
Laws  of  light.    The  prism.    The  rainbow. 

(c)  Heat.    Heat  rays  illustrated.    Effects  of  heat  upon  oceans, 
lakes,  and  seas.    Plant  and  animal  life  dependent  upon  the  sun. 

(d)  Heat  a  source  of  power. 

References: 

Story  of  the  Solar  System  (Chambers). 

Starland  (Ball). 

The  Sun  (Young). 

Tarr's  Physical  Geography. 

4.  The  Digestive  System. 

(a)  The  digestive  tract  as  a  whole. 

(b)  Mastication;  the  teeth;  salivary  glands. 

(c)  The  stomach. 

(d)  Liver  and  pancreas. 

(e)  The  intestinal  digestion. 

(/)    The  relation  of  digestion  to  cooking. 

(g)  Effects  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  digestion. 

(h)  Temperance  and  moderation  in  eating  as  a  basis  of  good  health. 

References: 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  (Hutchinson). 
Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology  (Huxley). 
The  Human  Body  (Newell). 
Other  text-books  on  Physiology. 

5.  Contagious  Diseases. 

(a)  Smallpox  and  vaccination. 

(b)  Diphtheria;  antitoxin. 

(c)  Measles.    Whooping  cough.    Public  regulations  in  school. 

(d)  Disinfecting  rooms;  best  means  used. 

O)    Quarantining  by  city  and  state  or  nation.    Health  officers. 
State  Board  of  Health. 
References: 

School  Hygiene  (Shaw). 

School  Sanitation  and  Decoration  (Bur rage  and  Bailey). 
Domestic  Science  in  Elementary  Schools  (Wilson). 
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6.  The  Study  of  Wild  Animals  (Continued). 

(a)  Hunting  large  game  in  Africa:  Elephant,  lion,  ostrich,  ante- 
lope, giraffe. 

(b)  Homes  and  habits  of  these  wild  animals  in  the  wild  state. 

(c)  Books  of  travel,  adventure,  and  description. 
References : 

Wild  Neighbors  (Ingersoll). 

Story  of  the  Red  Deer  (Forteseue). 

Wilderness  Ways  (Long). 

Natural  History  in  Anecdote  (Miles). 

Stories  of  Animal  Life  (Holder). 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known  (Set on). 

7.  Eyes  and  Ears. 

(a)  Structures  and  parts  of  the  eye.  Modes  of  testing  the  vision. 
Frequency  of  weak  or  defective  eyes. 

(b)  Value  and  use  of  glasses.    The  field  glass. 

(c)  Necessity  of  consulting  specialists. 

(d)  Structure  of  the  ear  for  receiving  sound.  Defective  ears  and 
hearing. 

(e)  Instruments  to  aid  hearing. 

(/)    State  institutions  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  deaf  and 
blind.    Learning  to  read,  write,  and  talk. 
References: 

Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live  (Blaisdell). 
Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology  (Huxley). 
Other  Physiology  text-books. 
School  Hygiene  (Shaw). 

School  Sanitation  and  Decoration  (Burrage  and  Bailey). 
Spring  Term 

1.  Workers  in  the  Soil. 

(a)  Ants :    Their  social  habits,  nests,  food  and  burrowing. 

(b)  The  earthworm:  Its  life  history;  structure  and  organs.  Dar- 
win as  a  student  of  the  earthworm.  Value  of  the  earthworm  to  agri- 
culture and  plant  life. 

(c)  Burrowing  animals:    Mole,  ground  hog. 
References : 

The  Action  of  Earthworms  in  the  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould 

(Darwin). 
Worms  and  Crustacea  (Hyatt). 
Ants,  Bees  and  Wasps  (Lubbock). 

2.  The  Flower  Garden. 

(a)   The  school  flower  garden.    Transplanting  wild  flowers.  The 
garden  flowers :  nasturtium,  salvia,  tulip,  rose,  honeysuckle,  carnation, 
petunia. 
5 
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(b)  The  home  garden. 

(c)  Ferns  and  fernery.  Spores  and  modes  of  propagation.  Mosses 
and  lichens. 

(d)  Climbing  vines  :  Ampelopsis  or  Virginia  creeper.  English  ivy. 
O)    Foliage  plants. 

(/)  Insects  damaging  flower  gardens :  Plant  lice.  Treatment  of 
plants. 

References: 

The  Practical  Garden  Book  (Bailey). 

Garden  Making:  Suggestions  for  Utilizing  Home  Grounds  (Bailey). 

3.  The  Ventilation  of  a  House. 

(a)  The  chimney  and  fireplace  as  a  means  of  ventilation. 

(b)  Plans  of  ventilating  the  schoolhouse :  Furnace  ventilation. 
Ventilating  fans.    The  circulation  of  fresh  and  foul  air. 

(c)  The  need  of  fresh  air  in  a  building.  The  lungs  and  breathing. 
Deep  breathing.  Ventilation  of  sleeping  rooms.  Effects  of  exercise 
upon  breathing.    Running,  ball-playing,  gymnastics,  etc. 

(d)  Danger  of  tight  houses.  Bad  effects  of  poorly-ventilated 
schoolhouses.    The  danger  of  drafts  from  windows  and  doors. 

References : 

School  Sanitation  and  Decoration  (Burrage  and  Bailey). 
Handbook  of  Household  Science  (Youmans). 

4.  Instruments  and  Inventions. 

(a)  The  lift  pump.  Air  pressure.  Valves  and  mechanism  of  the 
pump.  The  force  pump. 

(b)  The  microscope;  its  important  uses. 

(c)  The  siphon  and  its  uses. 

References: 

Outlines  of  Physics  (Nichols). 
Physics  for  Grammar  School  (Harrington). 
Elements  of  Physics  (Rowland  and  Ames). 
Other  text-books  in  Physics. 

5.  The  Atmosphere. 

(a)  The  nature  of  the  atmosphere :  Its  parts.  Its  constituent  ele- 
ments. Experiments. 

(b)  Extent  and  weight  of  the  air. 

(c)  Relation  of  the  atmosphere  to  heat  and  its  absorption;  to 
sound;  to  animal  life;  to  man;  to  rain  and  moisture. 

(d)  The  winds  and  their  cause. 

References: 

The  Ocean  of  Air  (Giberue). 
Text-books  in  Physics. 
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(>.    The  Spring  Birds  Nesting  About  Houses  and  Barns. 

(a)  The  swallow:    Nesting  habits,  insect  eaters,  catching  insects 
on  the  wing. 

(b)  The  chimney-sweep  and  its  home  in  the  chimneys.    Its  value 
as  an  insect  destroyer. 

(c)  The  house  wren  and  other  house-seeking  birds.   Wren  houses. 

(d)  The  bat:   Its  peculiar  structure,  organs,  and  habits.    Its  serv- 
ice as  an  insect  catcher.    A  mammal. 

(c)   How  to  encourage  birds  to  build  about  the  house,  lawns,  etc. 

References: 

Birds:  Their  Nests  and  Eggs  (Irgersoll). 
Birds  and  Bees  (Burroughs). 

Birds  of  the  Eastern  United  States  (Chapman). 
Birds  of  Village  and  Field  (Merriam). 
Birds  of  the  United  States  (Apgar). 

HISTORY 

That  part  of  American  history  which  is  proposed  for  treatment  in  the 
sixth  grade  includes  the  early  settlements,  the  growth  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  French  and  Indian  wars  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  "Revolution.  This 
history  should  be  introduced  with  the  following  European  history  taught 
orally : 

The  Persian  Wars  :    Contact  of  Persia  with  Greece. 
Darius  and  Xerxes :    Marathon  and  Platsea. 
The  Battle  of  Salamis :    Leading  characters. 
The  Punic  Wars :    Rome  against  Carthage. 
Hannibal  and  Fabius  :  Regulus. 

The  Scipios :    The  courage  and  the  perseverance  of  the  Romans. 

Colonial  History  of  America 

Virginia. — James  I.  Bacon,  Washington.  Development  of  representative 
government.  Royal  governors.  Emphasis  upon  the  English  side  of 
the  history.  The  picture  of  colonial  life  among  the  Virginia  cavaliers 
should  be  clear. 

New  York. — Peter  Stuyvesant  and  the  Dutch  rule.  History  of  the  colony 
under  royal  governors.   The  relation  with  Indians  and  other  neighbors. 

Pennsylvania. — William  Penn,  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  Quakers  and  Ger- 
mans and  Scotch-Irish.  The  people  and  the  governors.  Plans  for 
larger  union  of  the  colonies. 

Massachusetts. — Settlement  of  Plymouth  and  Boston.  Winthrop.  Growth 
of  the  representative  system.    The  Indian  wars.    Royal  governors. 
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Charters  and  popular  assemblies.  The  religious  controversies  and 
persecutions. 

The  European  Wars  as  Related  to  America. — The  last  French  and  Indian 
War.  Braddock's  expedition.  The  last  great  struggle  between  the 
English  and  the  French.  Pitt  in  England.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 
Pontiac's  conspiracy.  Condition  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  struggle. 
Character  of  French  and  English  and  their  relations  to  the  Indians. 

Related  Reading. — Miles  Standish.  Grandfather's  Chair.  The  Sketch 
Book.  Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest  (Baldwin).  Autobiography 
of  Franklin.    Child's  History  of  England  (Dickens). 

Text :  Thompson. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Give  special  attention  to  the  following  topics: 

1.  Mathematical  Geography. 

(a)  Motions  of  earth. 

(b)  Inclination  of  axis. 

(c)  Causes  of  changing  seasons  and  changing  length  of  days  and 
nights. 

(d)  Long  days  in  summer  and  nights  in  winter  above  the  Arctic 
Circle. 

(e)  The  equinoxes. 

(/)  Longitude  and  latitude;  parallels  and  meridians;  equator. 

(g)  Zones. 

(h)  Moon  and  changes :   Effects  upon  tides ;  importance  of  tides 
in  harbors. 

2.  North  America. 

(a)  Central  plains  and  mountain  systems. 

(b)  Atlantic  and  Pacific  plains. 

(c)  Compare  Gulf  Coast  and  Arctic  Coast. 

(d)  Zones  of  climate  and  variations  due  to  physical  causes. 

(e)  Peninsulas,  bays,  and  harbors. 

(/)  Compare  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts. 

3.  Glacial  Period  in  North  America. 

(a)  Description  of  great  ice  sheet. 

(b)  Its  deposits  and  effects  on  soil,  lakes,  riverst  etc. 

(c)  Proofs  of  ice  age. 

(d)  Pesent  glaciers  in  Greenland  and  Rocky  Mountains. 

4.  Distribution  of  Races  in  North  America. 

(a)  European  races  in  North  America. 

(b)  Indians,  where  located. 
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(c)  Negroes,  where  located. 

(d)  Chinese  and  Japanese,  where  located. 

(e)  European  races  in  the  United  States. 
(/)  Density  of  population  in  different  parts. 
(g)  Compare  different  races. 

5.  A  Great  Newspaper  Plant. 

(a)  Gathering  the  news. 

(b)  Paper  used. 

(c)  Typesetting  machines  and  printing  presses. 

(d)  Extent  of  circulation. 

(e)  Making  of  books. 

(/)  Chief  centers  of  publication. 

6.  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacture. 

(a)  Manufacture  of  leather. 

(b)  Sources  of  hides. 

(c)  Centers  for  shoe  trade. 

7.  Ship  Building. 

(a)  Wooden  and  iron  ships. 

(b)  Where  built. 

(c)  Dry  docks,  launching  a  ship. 

(d)  Navy  yards. 

(e)  Lines  of  merchant  steamers. 

8.  New  York. 

(a)  Means  of  commerce. 

(b)  Railroads. 

(c)  Harbor. 

(d)  Coastwise  trade. 

(e)  Exports  and  imports,  reason  for  large  amount. 
(/)  Immigration. 

(g)  Bridges,  ferries,  libraries,  parks,  etc. 

(h)  Subway  and  elevated  railway. 

(i)  Great  schools. 

9.  Great  railroads. 

(a)   Trace  all  the  great  systems. 

10.  Manufacture  of  Steel  and  Wrought  Iron. 

(a)  Uses  of  these. 

(b)  Importance  and  close  relation  to  all  other  industries. 

11.  Development  of  the  Southern  States. 

(a)  Pine  forests,  turpentining  and  lumbering. 

(b)  Iron  production. 

(c)  Truck  farming. 
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(d)  Fruit  culture. 

(e)  Cotton  mills  and  factories. 
(/)  Oil  fields. 

(g)  Cattle  ranches, 

(/i)  Negro  labor, 

(t)  Schools. 

12.  The  Mississippi  Valley. 

(a)  Area  and  population. 

(b)  Climate. 

(c)  Products. 

(d)  Compare  valleys  of  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

(e)  Commerce  of  Mississippi  River  compared  with  railroads. 
(/)  Commerce  of  Mississippi  River  compared  with  Great  Lakes. 

13.  Home  State. 

(a)  Location. 

(b)  Surface  features. 

(c)  Climate. 

(d)  Products. 

(e)  Chief  cities. 
(/)  "Railroads. 

(g)  Government. 

(h)  Appropriations  for  education. 

(i)  Agricultural  possibilities. 

14.  New  Orleans. 

(a)  Center  of  cotton  trade. 

(b)  Commerce. 

(c)  Products  shipped. 

(d)  Railroad  center  for  the  South. 
(c)  Mixed  population. 

(/)  Compare  with  other  gulf  points. 

(<?)  Value  of  jetties  at  the  delta. 

(h)  History. 

15.  Chicago  as  a  Trade  Center. 

(a)  Advantages  of  location. 

(6)  Relation  to  the  West. 

(c)  Products  centering  there. 

(d)  Railroads. 

(e)  Shipping. 
(/)  Park  system. 

(g)  History:    Great  fire;  exposition. 

(h)  Compare  with  other  cities. 
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16.  Rocky  Mountains,  Including  All  the  Western  Highlands  of  North 

America. 

(a)   Chief  ranges  and  plateaus. 
(6)  Parks. 

(c)  Effects  of  mountains  on  climate,  rains,  and  production. 

(d)  Resources,  mineral  and  agricultural. 
O)    Grazing  and  forests. 

(/)    Rivers,  gorges,  canyons,  and  lakes. 

(g)  Volcanic  region,  glaciers,  and  deserts. 

(h)  Plateau  of  Mexico. 

17.  San  Francisco. 

(a)  Harbor  and  advantages  for  trade. 

(b)  Commerce. 

(c)  Steamship  lines. 

(d)  Exports  and  imports. 

(e)  Immigration. 
(/)  Chinese  quarter. 

(g)  Compare  with  other  Pacific  ports. 

(h)  Compare  with  New  York,  Boston.  Baltimore. 

18.  Colonial  Tropics. 

(a)  Hawaiian  Islands :  Products,  climate,  people,  and  govern- 
ment. 

(b)  Philippines:  History.  Surface  and  climate.  Products  and 
importance.    The  people,  government,  and  education. 

(c)  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba:  History. 

19.  Panama  Canal. 

(a)  History. 

(b)  Advantages. 

(c)  Compare  with  Suez  Canal. 

20.  Washington  as  Capital. 

(a)  General  plan  of  city. 

(b)  History  and  founding. 

(c)  Capitol  building. 

(d)  Congress. 

(e)  Monuments,  parks,  Congressional  Library,  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, White  House,  etc. 

21.  Our  Neighbors. 

(a)  Canada:  Government,  capital  city,  Parliament,  and  States. 
Trade  relations  with  United  States.  St.  Lawrence  River.  Commerce, 
rapids,  cities.    Compare  with  rivers  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Mexico:    History,  people  and  government.    Backward  con- 
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dition  of  agriculture,  manufacture,  and  education.    Condition  of 
poorer  classes.    Compare  with  people  of  the  United  States, 
(c)   States  of  Central  America. 

22.  Topics  Suggested  by  American  History. 

(a)  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  French  wars. 

(b)  Ohio  Valley  and  its  approach  from  the  East. 

(c)  Location  of  Indian  tribes  in  early  history. 

(d)  Influence  of  Alleghany  Mountains  upon  early  settlement. 

(e)  Location  of  different  nationalities  coming  to  this  country  in 
Colonial  times. 

23.  Topics  Suggested  by  European  History. 

(a)  Location  of  European  countries  that  colonized  America. 

(b)  Old  home  of  negro  race. 

(c)  New  England  and  Canada  (suggested  by  the  Colonial  and 
border  wars). 

Books  for  Reference: 

1.  iSome  good  text-books. 

2.  North  America,  Book  II  (Tarr  and  McMurry).    Macmillan  Co. 

3.  Type  Studies  of  the  United  States  and  North  America  (Me- 

Murry).    Macmillan  Company. 

4.  North  America  (Carpenter).     American  Book  Company. 
6.    Whaling  and  Fishing.    Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

6.  Alice's  Visit  to  Hawaiian  Islands.    American  Book  Company. 

7.  Our  Great  West.  Harper's. 

8.  Glaciers  of  North  America.     Ginn  and  Company. 
Text:  Dodge. 


MATHEMATICS 

1.  Review. 

Review  elementary  operations : 

(a)  Abundant  oral  problems. 

(1)  Four  fundamental  processes. 

(2)  Quick  mental  work  in  all  forms  of  fractions. 

(3)  Prime  factors  to  50. 

(4)  One-step  reduction  of  compound  numbers. 

(5)  Aliquot  parts  of  100. 

(b)  Review  of  written  arithmetic. 

(1)  Long  Division. 

(2)  Decimal  Fractions. 

(3)  Common  Fractions. 

2.  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Advanced  work.   Give  thorough  drill  in  common  and  decimal  frac- 
tions, giving  attention  to  the  reasons  for  the  processes. 
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3.  Compound  Numbers. 

"Review  tables  learned  in  previous  grades.    Teach  tables  of  English 
money  and  comparison  of  units  with  United  States  money. 
Tables  of  square  measure. 

Use  all  the  tables  in  problems  of  ascending  and  descending  involv- 
ing not  more  than  two  steps. 

Work  a  sufficient  number  of  problems  in  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication, and  division  of  denominate  numbers  to  learn  the  processes. 

4.  Mensuration. 

Teach  measurements  of  rectangle,  parallelogram,  circle,  and  tri- 
angle; measurements  for  carpeting. 

5.  Percentage. 

Review  simple  percentage  and  aliquot  parts. 
First  steps  in  simple  interest,  with  oral  and  written  problems. 
Use  the  mental  arithmetic  freely  and  make  up  many  simple  prob- 
lems based  on  e very-day  life. 

6.  Analysis. 

In  this  grade  pupils  are  expected,  for  the  first  time,  to  give  analyses 
for  familiar  processes.  The  review  in  this  grade  should  give  the  op- 
portunity for  the  discovery  of  similar  processes  and  unifying  principles 
that  run  through  the  various  processes  in  arithmetic,  such  as  the  deci- 
mal scale  as  found  in  whole  numbers,  in  common  fractions,  in  United 
States  money,  in  decimal  fractions,  in  percentage,  and  later  in  all  the 
metric  tables. 

7.  Every  opportunity  must  be  taken  to  simplify  arithmetic  by  discover- 
ing the  simpler  processes  and  unifying  principles  that  run  through  the 
various  processes  in  arithmetic,  such  as  the  decimal  scale  in  whole 
numbers,  in  common  fractions,  in  United  States  money,  in  decimal 
fractions,  in  percentage,  and  in  all  the  metric  tables.  The  ratio  extends 
through  all  numbers. 

8.  Applications  to  geography.  A  cotton  mill :  cost  of  raw  material ; 
expense  for  buildings,  machinery,  and  equipment;  wages  of  employees; 
losses  from  wear  and  tear,  fires,  insurance,  strikes,  competition,  changes 
in  market,  etc. 

Municipal  improvements,  as  water  mains,  engines,  etc. 
A  year's  expense  of  the  government  for  army  and  navy. 
All  the  expense  of  a  great  newspaper. 
A  large  railroad  system's  expense  compared  with  income. 
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9.  Science  Lessons. 

Loss  to  farmers  through  insects. 

Percentage  of  nutrition  in  different  foods. 

Amount  of  fresh  air  to  ventilate  houses  and  schoolrooms. 

10.  History  Lessons. 

Size  of  armies  in  our  wars. 
Cost  of  French  and  Indian  wars. 

Price  and  quantity  of  land  in  the  Louisiana  purchase. 

Text:    Cox,  Tallant  and  Umholtz,  Advanced  Mental  Arithmetic. 
WeidenhJmer. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Science  Once  a  Week 
Boys  take  manual  training  and  girls  domestic  science. 

Manual  Training 

One  Lesson  Per  Week 

1.  Collection  and  study  of  native  woods  as  to  appearance,  structure,  and 

use. 

2.  Care  of  bench  and  tools. 

3.  Tools  and  processes. 

(a)  Laying-out  tools. 

(b)  Saws. 

(c)  Planes. 

(d)  Chisels. 

(e)  Boring  tools. 

4.  Simple  joinery. 

5.  Finishing  with  stain,  shellac,  and  wax. 

6.  Possible  projects:    No  project  will  be  assigned  that  will  not  have  in- 

trinsic value  when  finished,  Preference  will  be  given  to  real  needs 
of  the  school  —  wool  looms,  seed  boxes,  window  boxes,  nail  boxes, 
book  racks,  benches,  stools,  etc.  One  or  more  personal  projects 
will  be  allowed  after  approval  of  teacher. 

7.  Working  drawings  will  be  supplied  by  teacher  or  required  of  pupils 

for  all  projects. 

References: 

Text,  Griffith's  Essentials  of  Woodworking,  published  by  Manual 

Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
Elements  of  Woodwork  and  Construction  (King). 
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Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art 

Courses  Planned  for  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Grades 

1.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  outline  shall  be  followed  in  full,  but 
that  the  suggestions  here  may  be  used  so  as  to  be  most  helpful  to  the  girls 
and  to  correlate  with  the  subject  matter  in  history,  geography,  language, 
hygiene,  and  arithmetic. 

2.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  girls  the  simple  principles 
of  selection  and  preparation  of  food  and  to  train  them  in  correct  habits 
of  work. 

3.  Two  important  results  should  follow  :  The  girls'  interest  should 
be  aroused  and  they  should  be  more  efficient  in  all  lines  of  work. 

Cooking 

One  Lesson  a  Week 
I.    Neatness  in  Care  of  Food. 

Directions  for  cleanliness  in  laboratory. 
Personal  cleanliness. 
Cleanliness  in  care  of  utensils. 

II.    Importance  of  Neatness  in  Serving  Food. 
Rules  of  table  etiquette. 
Care  of  the  dining  table. 

III.  Importance  of  Accuracy. 

Weights  and  measures  applied  in  experiments  to  show  the  effect 
of  leavening  agents. 

1.  Soda  and  sour  milk. 

2.  Soda  and  molasses. 

3.  Soda  and  cream  of  tartar. 

4.  Baking  powder. 

5.  Eggs. 

This  lesson  should  help  to  correlate  the  arithmetic,  and  the 
results  of  the  experiment  should  be  a  part  of  the  language  work. 

IV.  Quick  Breads. 

Give  an  outline  of  these : 

1.  Batters. 

(a)  Muffins. 

(b)  Griddle  cakes. 

2.  Doughs. 

(a)  Biscuit. 

(b)  Tea  cakes. 

Importance  of  bread  in  the  diet  of  all  nations.    A  trip  to  the 
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flourmill  should  be  taken  to  show  the  processes  in  flour  and  meal 
manufacture.  This  should  be  used  in  language  work  and  also  in 
arithmetic  and  geography. 

V.    Bread  Substitutes. 

1.  Cereals. 

(a)  "  Rice. 

(b)  Grits. 

(c)  Oatmeal. 

(d)  Wheatina. 

The  fireless  cooker  is  used,  and  correlation  with  geography, 
nature  study,  and  language  is  suggested  here. 

VI.  Beverages. 

1.  Tea,  hot  and  iced. 

2.  Coffee. 

3.  Cocoa. 

4.  Punch. 

The  place  of  beverages  in  the  diet.  Study  of  countries  where 
tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  are  produced. 

VII.  Meat. 

Simple  methods  of 

1.  Boiling. 

2.  Roasting. 

3.  Broiling. 

A  trip  to  the  butcher  shop  to  show  the  cuts  of  meat  and  prices 
of  meat.  Study  of  cattle-raising  industry  and  countries  engaged  in 
this.  Value  of  meat  as  food.  Contrast  of  modern  with  primitive 
methods  of  cooking  meat. 

VIII.    Meat  Substitutes. 

Protein  foods. 

1.  Eggs. 

(a)  Jellied. 

(b)  Poached. 

(c)  Scrambled. 

(d)  Omelet. 

Food-producing  fowls.  Value  of  eggs  of  fowls.  Effect  of  heat 
on  albumen.    Effect  of  beating  air  into  eggs.  . 

2.  Egg  and  milk  combinations. 

(a)  Raw  eggs  and  milk  for  the  invalid. 

(b)  Custards. 

(c)  Ice  cream. 
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3.  Cheese. 

(a)  Welsh  rarebit. 

(b)  Potatoes  and  cheese. 

(c)  Rice  and  cheese. 

4.  Legumes. 

(a)  Dry  beans. 

(b)  Green  peas. 

IX.  Vegetables. 

1.  Roasted  potatoes. 

2.  Fried  potatoes. 

3.  Potato  souffle. 

4.  Delmonico  potatoes. 

X.  Fruit. 

1.  Baked  apples. 

2.  Baked  peaches. 

3.  Stewed  dried  apples. 

Value  of  fruit  in  the  diet.    Fruit  drying  as  an  industry. 

XI.    Cooking  by  Steam. 

1.  Boston  brown  bread. 

2.  Steam  cooker. 

XII.  Candy. 

1.  Pull  candy. 

2.  Divinity. 

3.  Peanut  brittle. 

The  place  of  sugar  in  the  diet :  When  it  is  injurious.  Coun- 
tries producing  sugar.  The  candy  industry.  Adulterated  and 
highly-colored  candies  and  their  dangers. 


MUSIC 

Chord  and  Key  Relationships 

1.  Continuation  of  sight  singing  throughout  the  year.  Practice  in 
recognizing  phrase  groups,  as  well  as  phrases. 

2.  Study  of  chords ;  more  systematic  practice  in  part  singing. 

3.  Key  relation  through  signature. 

FINE  ARTS 

The  work  in  this  grade  consists  partly  of  a.  general  view  of  the  art 
principles  from  an  elementary  point  of  view.  The  principles  of  good  line 
spacing,  dark  and  light  massing,  and  differences  in  hue,  value,  and  intensity 
are  used  in  the  problems  of  the  year. 
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Rectilinear  perspective  is  taken  up  and  groups  of  common  subjects 
are  drawn.  The  thought  of  artistic  advertising  may  be  brought  out  and 
posters  made  in  this  connection,  the  aim  being  good  spacing  and  tone 
relations,  using  perspective  drawings  and  lettering. 

Analogous  and  complementary  harmonies  are  used.  Japanese  prints 
and  colored  prints  by  Howard  Pyle,  Jules  Guerin,  Maxfield  Parrish,  Jessie 
Wilcox  Smith,  and  other  good  artists  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
work  in  color. 

The  pencil  is  used  as  a  medium  in  these  grades.  Also  crayola,  brush, 
and  ink. 

AGRICULTURE 

Flowers  —  Roses. 

Vegetables  —  Beets  and  vine  crops. 
Fruits  —  Strawberries.    Care  of  orchard. 
Trees  —  Care  of  forest  trees  in  nursery. 

References:  Same  as  in  previous  grades;  also: 
Home  Floriculture  (Rexford).  Orange,  Judd. 
Popular  Fruit  Growing  (Green).    Webb  Publishing  Company. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 


Same  as  for  Fifth  Grade. 
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SEVENTH  GRADE 


READING  AND  LITERATURE 

The  Story  of  Franklin. 
The  Story  of  Washington. 
Stories  of  Famous  Men. 
Hiawatha. 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 
The  Man  Without  a  Country. 
Grandfather's  Chair. 

Poems  for  the  Study  of  Language.    (Same  as  for  sixth  grade.) 
LANGUAGE 

The  following  outline  will  indicate  the  scope  of  work  in  English  in 
this  grade: 

1.  Classes  of  Sentences. — As  to  use :  Declarative,  interrogative,  im- 
perative, and  exclamatory.   As  to  form :  Simple,  compound,  and  complex. 

2.  Components  of  a  Sentence. — Subject:  Simple,  complete.  Modi- 
fiers :  Word,  phrase,  clause. 

Predicate  Verb. — Modifiers :  Word,  phrase,  clause. 
Complements. — Attribute  ;  object. 

3.  Learn  function  of  the  following  parts  of  speech:  Noun,  verb, 
adjective,  adverb,  preposition,  conjunction,  participle,  and  infinitive. 

4.  Modifiers  of  a  Sentence. — As  to  use:  Adjective,  modifying  a  noun. 
Adverbial,  modifying  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs.  As  to  form:  Word, 
phrase,  clause. 

5.  Composition  based  on  : 

(a)  Lives  of  Authors. 

(b)  History  Topics. 

(c)  Imaginative  Stories. 

(d)  Special  Science  Reports. 

6.  Before  the  pupil  leaves  the  seventh  grade  the  teacher  must  be  sure 
he  can  write  in  correct  form  all  business  papers,  such  as  notes,  receipts, 
orders,  bills,  and  notices  of  all  kinds.  The  teacher  must  have  him  write 
notices,  such  as  advertising  a  lecture,  or  anything  for  private  or  public 
sale.  He  must  write  telegrams  in  which  the  most  is  to  be  said  in  the 
fewest  words.    He  must  compose  items  of  news  for  the  newspaper.  He 
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should  write  accounts  of  fires  and  social  events  that  occur  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Cut  advertisements  from  the  column  of  "wants"  and  give  one 
to  each  pupil  to  answer.  In  short  the  pupil,  while  in  the  grades,  should 
learn  all  the  forms  he  will  be  likely  to  need  in  the  common  duties  of  life. 
Text:     Scott  and  Southworth. 

SPELLING 

Same  as  for  the  Sixth  Grade. 

WRITING 

Same  as  for  the  Sixth  Grade. 

HISTORY 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  grade  three  large  topics  of  European 
history  are  treated.   No  regular  text-book  is  put  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil 
for  this  work,  much  of  the  work  being  done  orally. 
The  topics  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Reformation  in  Germany  and  Europe. 

Leo  X,  Luther,  Charles  V,  Henry  VIII,  Loyola,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Contest  of  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

2.  The  Puritan  Revolution  in  England. 

Charles  I  and  Parliament;  Strafford,  Hampden,  Pym,  Cromwell, 
Milton,  William  of  Orange,  and  the  Protestant  succession.  Wesley 
and  the  Nonconformists. 

3.  Louis  XIV  and  the  French  Monarchy. 

French  royalty  and  aristocracy.  The  tyranny  of  the  upper  classes 
over  the  poor.    Lafayette :  his  early  life  and  connection  with  America. 

American  History 

For  this  grade  we  select  the  period  from  the  close  of  the  last  French 
and  Indian  War  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  This  period  of 
twenty-six  years  constitutes  an  epoch  of  surprising  interest  in  American 
History. 

The  following  topics  should  be  carefully  studied: 

Causes  of  the  Revolution.  Trace  back  the  causes  in  the  history  of 
the  colonies  and  of  England.  The  life  of  Samuel  Adams  as  a  Puritan 
leader.  Opening  events  of  the  war  about  Boston.  The  capture  of  New 
York  and  the  battles  near  New  York.  Washington's  retreat  through  New 
York.  Washington's  retreat  through  New  Jersey.  Burgoyne's  invasion 
and  its  results.  Valley  Forge  and  the  sufferings  of  the  army.  Sea  fights — 
Paul  Jones  and  others.   War  in  the  South — Charleston,  Savannah.  Corn- 
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wallis's  campaigns  and  surrender  at  Yorktown.  Life  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  Paul  Jones,  John  Adams,  Morris.  The  state  of  money  matters 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  growing  hostility  between  the  States.  Con- 
gress and  its  power  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The  Philadel- 
phia Convention  :  its  struggles  and  leading  men.  The  Constitution  before 
the  people:  ratification.  The  life  of  James  Madison  in  connection  with 
the  Constitution. 

Related  Reading  and  Literature: 
Evangeline. 

Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 
Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  (Holmes). 
Life  of  Washington  (Scudder). 
Last  of  the  Mohicans  (Cooper). 
Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (Moore). 
Text:  Thompson. 


ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 

To  Recite:  Once  a  Week 
Fall  Term 

1.  Insect  Life  in  the  Pond.    Visit  to  the  pond.     (Review  of  earlier 

studies.) 

(a)  Giant  water  beetle:    Mode  of  moving,  breathing,  feeding,  etc. 

(b)  Dragon  flies.  Damsel  flies.  Study  of  their  beautiful  form 
and  coloring. 

(c)  Caddis  flies:    Feeding  upon  plants.    Changes  and  habits. 

(d)  An  aquarium:    Its  construction  and  use  in  insect  study. 

(e)  Life  histories  of  these  insects  and  their  adaptation  to  envi- 
ronment. 

References: 

The  Natural  History  of  Aquatic  Insects  (Miall). 

Life  in  an  Aquarium  (Rogers).    Cornell  Teachers'  Leaflets,  No.  11. 

Life  in  Ponds  and  Streams  (Furneaux). 

2.  Butterflies  and  Moths.    Review  of  earlier  studies  of  cabbage  butter- 

fly, etc. 

(a)  The  milkweed  butterfly:  Life  history.  Metamorphosis,  eggs, 
larva,  chrysalis,  and  butterfly.  Its  wings,  mouth,  organs,  food,  migra- 
tions.   Collection  and  comparison  of  other  butterflies. 

(b)  The  moth:  The  harmful  moths  in  the  household.  How  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  moths  in  clothing. 

References : 

Insect  Life  (Comstock). 
Butterflies  (Scudder). 
The  Milkweed  Butterfly  (Scudder). 
Moths  and  Butterflies  (Ballard). 
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3.  Cyclonic  Storms. 

(a)  Highs  and  lows  and  the  circulation  of  the  air. 

(b)  The  movement  of  a  cyclonic  storm  in  its  general  course.  Pre- 
diction of  storms. 

(c)  Use  of  weather  maps  showing  the  movement  of  cyclonic 
storms. 

(d)  National  Weather  Bureau  :   Signs  and  weather  reports.  Effects 
upon  sailors,  farmers,  and  railroads. 

O)   The  barometer:    Its  construction  and  use.    The  rain  gauge. 
References: 

Elementary  Meteorology  (Waldo). 
About  the  Weather  (Harrington). 

4.  Fire  and  the  Process  of  Combustion.   Review  of  previous  topics.  Uses 

of  fire. 

(a)  Early  modes  of  producing  fire  by  friction.    The  old  myths 
about  fire.  Prometheus. 

(b)  The  light  of  a  candle.    Explanation.    Parts  of  the  flame. 

(c)  Oxygen  and  combustion.    The  wood  fire.    Experiments.  Re- 
sults of  combustion. 

(d)  Things  which  are  combustible,  as  wood,  coal,  oil,  gas. 

(e)  Spontaneous  combustion. 

(/)    Dangers  of  fire.    Modes  of  prevention.    Fireproof  construc- 
tion. Asbestos. 

(g)   Sources  of  heat  in  the  sun.    How  stored  up  in  vegetation. 
References: 

How  a  Candle  Burns.     Cornell  Teachers'  Leaflets,  No.  2. 
Text-hooks  in  Physics. 

5.  Value  of  Various  Gymnastic  Exercises. 

(a)  Bodily  measurements  and  tests.    The  value  of  expert  trainers 
and  instructors. 

(b)  Chief  forms  of  useful  exercises  and  their  value. 

(c)  Value  of  moderate,  systematic  exercise  at  home,  at  school. 

(d)  Training  to  strengthen  special  organs.    The  lungs  and  chest. 
Building  up  of  weak  parts. 

(e)  A  gymnasium.    Uses  of  different  apparatus. 
(/)    The  ideal  of  a  strong,  healthy  body. 

(g)  Ideas  of  different  States  in  regard  to  physical  education : 
Greek,  English,  Germans. 

(h)  Influences  in  cities  tending  to  physical  deterioration. 

(i)  Historical  illustrations  of  physical  training  and  health  experts. 
References: 

Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live  (Blaisdell). 
The  Human  Body  (Newell). 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  (Hutchinson). 
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Winter  Term 

1.  Distilled  Liquors. 

(a)  Whisky  and  brandy.    The  bad  effects  of  drunkenness.  Tastes 
and  habits  formed  by  moderate  drinking.    Loss  of  self-control. 

(b)  Evil  effects  of  distilled  liquors  on  health  and  the  nervous 
system. 

(c)  Testimony  of  physicians.    Whisky  and  brandy  not  now  used 
so  much  by  physicians. 

(</)   Railroads  and  insurance  companies  and  their  requirements. 
Danger  of  employing  drinking  men  in  places  of  responsibility. 
References:  • 
Graded  Lessons  In  Hygiene  (Krohn). 
Applied  Physiology  (Overton). 
Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live  (Blaisdell). 

2.  The  Kitchen  and  Cooking. 

(a)  Bread  making.    Review  of  previous  studies.  Whole-wheat 
bread. 

(b)  The  chemistry  of  bread  making:   Yeast;  its  nature  and  effects. 
Bacteria. 

(c)  Baking  powder ;  good  and  bad.   Baking-powder  biscuit.  Cream 
of  tartar. 

(d)  Cake  making:    Pastries,  pies.    Pastries  too  rich  and  not  easily 
digested. 

(e)  Salads:    Healthfulness  and  economy  of  salads.    Kinds  and 
preparation  of  salads.  Oil. 

(/)   The  dining  room :    Furnishing  and  decoration. 
References : 

Handbook  of  Domestic  Science,  Chapters  VIII  and  X  (Wilson). 

Bread  and  Bread-making.     Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  112. 

The  Chemistry  of  Cookery  (Williams). 

Domestic  Science  In  Elementary  Schools  (Wilson). 

3.  The  Heart  and  Circulation.    Review  of  earlier  studies  in  physiology 

and  animal  life. 

(a)  The  heart  and  its  structure.    Relation  to  veins  and  arteries. 
Nature  of  the  blood. 

(b)  The  arteries.   The  veins.   The  capillaries.   The  pulse  and  flow 
of  the  blood.    Circulation  in  the  frog's  foot. 

(c)  Building  up  of  tissues  by  the  blood.    Removal  of  waste. 

(d)  Relation  of  the  blood  to  digestion  and  respiration.  Mutual 
dependence  of  the  vital  organs  upon  one  another. 

(e)  Effects  of  exercise  upon  heart  action. 
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(/)   The  effect  of  alcoholic  stimulants  upon  the  heart. 
References: 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology  (Huxley). 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  (Hutchinson). 
The  Human  Body  (Newell). 
How  to  Keep  Well  (Blaisdell). 

4.  Invention  and  Machines. 

(a)  Electric  bells.    The  battery  and  the  electric  current. 

(b)  Electric  telegraph  and  the  system  of  telegraphy. 

(c)  History  of  the  telegraph.    The  life  of  Morse. 

(d)  The  Atlantic  cable  and  the  work  of  Eield. 

O)   Commercial  changes  produced  by  the  use  of  the  telegraph. 
Other  effects  upon  newspapers  and  political  life. 
References: 

Outlines  of  Physics,   an   Elementary   Text-book   for  Secondary 

Schools  (Nichols). 
Other  text-books  in  Physics. 
The  Story  of  Electricity  (Monroe). 

The  Progress  of  Inventions  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Byrn). 

5.  Medicines.    Review  of  earlier  topics. 

(a)  Useful  medicines.  Common  ones :  quinine,  Pond's  Extract, 
laxatives,  external  applications ;  treatment  of  wounds  and  accidental 
injuries. 

(b)  The  prevention  of  diseases :  By  proper  diet,  clothing,  avoid- 
ance of  exposure,  and  exercise. 

(c)  Patent  medicines.  Large  amount  of  alcohol  in  many  patent 
medicines. 

(d)  Poisons  and  antidotes  and  their  occasional  use.  Danger  to 
children. 

(e)  The  advice  of  physicians  needed  before  taking  medicines. 
(/)   The  folly  of  trusting  quacks  and  nostrums. 

References: 

Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live  (Blaisdell). 
Text-books  on  Physiology. 

Spring  Term 

1.    The  Protection  of  Garden  Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Shade  Trees  from 
Harmful  Insects. 

(a)  Review  of  apple  and  peach  tree.  Codling  moth  and  apple-tree 
borer,  tent  caterpillar,  cutworm.  Insect  eaters,  as  woodpecker,  chick- 
adee, nuthatch,  etc.  Insect  pests  on  the  farm :  chinch  bug,  grass- 
hopper, etc. 
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(b)  Life  histories  of  the  rose  beetle,  the  cankerworm,  the  apple 
maggot,  the  apple-leaf  crumpler,  plant  lice,  the  scale  insects. 

(c)  Mildews  and  molds  on  fruit  trees  and  garden  plants. 

(d)  Modes  of  destroying  the  various  pests  by  protecting  swallows, 
bats,  woodpeckers,  meadow  larks,  and  other  insect  eaters ;  also  by  the 
use  of  sprays  and  poison. 

(e)  Spraying  compounds  and  their  value.  Machines  and  contriv- 
ances for  spraying. 

References: 

Nature  Study  and  Life,  Chapters  XII  and  XIII  (Hodge). 
The  Spraying  of  Plants  (Lodeman). 
Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits  (Saunders). 
Injurious  Insects  of  Farm  and  Garden  (Treat). 

2.  The  Earth  and  Other  Planets. 

(a)  Review  of  earlier  studies  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  con- 
stellations. 

(b)  The  earth  and  its  path  around  the  sun.  The  plane  of  the 
ecliptic.  Corresponding  paths  of  other  planets.  The  series  of  planets 
and  distances  from  the  sun.   Note  planets  visible  evening  and  morning. 

(c)  The  moon  and  its  changes  during  the  week.  Its  value  as  a 
light  giver  and  its  influence  upon  the  tides.  What  is  known  about  the 
moon,  and  conditions  upon  its  surface. 

(d)  Eclipse  of  sun  and  moon,  and  how  produced. 

(e)  The  sun  as  the  center  of  the  solar  system. 
References: 

The  Story  of  the  Earth  (Seeley). 

The  Story  of  the  Solar  System  (Chambers). 

Starland  (Ball). 

3.  The  English  Sparrow. 

(a)  Importance  to  America,  and  history  of  its  conquest  of  America. 

(b)  Its  good  and  its  bad  qualities.  Habits;  relation  to  other  birds; 
quarrelsomeness.  Nesting  habits,  food,  and  relation  to  weed  seeds  and 
insect  pests. 

(c)  Study  of  bird  structure  as  typified  by  the  English  sparrow. 
Bony  structure,  feathers,  bill,  feet. 

(d)  Means  of  getting  rid  of  the  English  sparrow. 
References: 

Nature  Study  and  Life  (Hodge). 
Elementary  Lessons  in  Zoology  (Needham). 
The  English  Sparrow.  Bulletin. 

4.  Life  History  of  the  Oak. 

(a)  Spring  blossoms  and  leaves.  The  sprouting  and  growth  of 
the  acorn. 

(&)  Uses  of  the  bark,  roots,  leaves,  and  stem  in  the  growth  of 
the  tree.    The  flow  of  sap;  work  of  the  leaves  in  sunlight. 
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(c)  The  rings  of  growth  as  shown  by  a  cross  section  of  the  trunk. 
Collect  specimens  and  compare  with  the  rings  of  growth  in  other  trees. 

(d)  Insects  which  house  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  oak.  Gall 
nuts.  Squirrels. 

O)   The  uses  of  the  oak  to  man:    Lumber;  bark;  shade;  mast. 
(/)   Long  period  of  the  oak's  life.    Famous  historical  specimens. 
References: 

Leaves   and   Acorns   of  Our   Common   Oaks   (Wyman).  Cornell 

Teachers'  Leaflets. 
The  Oak  (Ward). 
Physiology  (Cnllen).    Book  II. 

GEOGRAPHY 
A  Study  of  Europe 

1.  The  British  Isles. 

(a)  Physical  Characteristics. 

(b)  Effects  of  Isolation. 

(c)  Coal  and  Iron. 

(d)  Textile  Industries. 

(<?)    London:    Parliament  Houses,  Government.  King  and  Aris- 
tocracy, Museum,  Westminster  Abbey. 
(/)    Universities  and  Other  Schools. 

(g)  Surface  of  Scotland :    Lakes,  coast,  mountains. 

(h)  Ireland:    Agriculture  and  Manufacture,  Irish  People. 

(i)  Fisheries.    Compare  with  those  of  Newfoundland  and  New 
England  Coast,  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  Florida. 

2.  The  Central  Alps. 

(a)  Source  of  Rivers. 

(b)  The  Great  Plains  of  Europe. 

(c)  Effects  of  the  Glacial  Period  in  Europe. 

(d)  Effect  of  Gulf  Stream. 

(e)  Peninsulas  of  Europe,  and  divisions  into  separate  nations. 
(/)  Surrounding  waters  and  irregular  coast  line. 

3.  Germany. 

(a)  Rhine  River. 

(b)  Fortified  Cities. 

(c)  Steamboat  Trip  up  the  Rhine. 

(d)  Iron  Manufacture. 

(e)  Sugar-beet  Industries. 

(/)    Berlin.    The  Kaiser's  City. 

(g)   The  Kaiser,  the  Armory,  Royal  Residence,  Museums,  and 
Railroad  Center.    Compare  with  Chicago. 
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(/i)  German  People,  Music,  Outdoor  Life,  Physical  Training, 

(t)  Education. 

(/)  Beer  Gardens  and  Amusements. 

(k)  Home  Life. 

(/)  Internal  Commerce, 

(m)  Chief  Seaport  and  the  Other  Cities. 

4.  France. 

(a)  Paris:   City  of  Modern  Art,  Palaces,  Architecture,  Churches, 
Art  Galleries,  Theaters. 

(b)  Manufactures. 

(c)  Grape  Culture.    French  Wines. 

(d)  Marseilles. 

(e)  French  People,  Gayety,  Fashion,  Fine  China,  and  Artistic 
Manufactures. 

(/)  The  French  Republic. 

(g)  Recent  History. 

5.  Holland  and  the  Lowlands. 

(a)  History. 

(b)  Character  of  Dutch  People. 

6.  Spain. 

(a)  Madrid. 

(b)  Spanish  People. 

(c)  Granada  and  the  Alhambra,  Irving. 

7.  Italy. 

(a)  Italian  People. 

(b)  Fine  Arts. 

(c)  Naples,  Rome,  St.  Peter's,  and  the  Vatican.    Head  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

(d)  Coliseum  and  Ruins  of  Rome. 

8.  Turkey. 

(a)  Constantinople. 

(b)  Bad  Government. 

(c)  Decline. 

9.  Greece. 

(a)  Athens  and  the  Acropolis. 
10.  Switzerland. 

(a)  Lakes,  Mountains,  and  Rivers. 

(b)  Manufacturing  and  Grazing. 

(c)  Products. 

(d)  Government. 

(e)  History. 
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11.  Austrian  Empire. 

12.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia. 

(a)  Surface. 
{b)  Products. 

(c)  Emigration  to  America. 

(d)  Government  of  Russia. 

(e)  Contrast  with  the  United  States  and  England. 
(/)  Petrograd. 

(g)  Moscow. 

(h)  The  Volga  and  the  Great  Plain  of  Russia.    Compare  with 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 

13.  Great  Traffic  Routes  of  Europe. 

(a)   By  railways,  by  internal  waterways,  and  by  sea. 

14.  Location  of  Chief  Cities,  with  reason  for  same. 

15.  Comparison  of  Europe  with  North  America  as  to  Mountains,  "Rivers, 
Cities,  Climate. 

Text:  Dodge. 

MATHEMATICS 

1.  Review. 

Simple  fractions  in  the  four  operations,  with  chiefly  oral  problems. 

Reading,  writing,  and  operations  with  decimals. 

Factoring. 

Tables  of  compound  numbers. 
Mensuration  and  carpeting. 
Percentage  of  sixth  grade. 

2.  Compound  Numbers. 

Tables  of  cubic  measure. 

Solid  contents  of  rectangular  solids  and  cylinders. 
Capacity  of  cisterns  and  tanks. 
Longitude  and  time. 

Tables  for  metric  system,  accompanied  with  very  simple  examples. 

3.  Percentage. 

Full  study  of  percentage.  Treat  percentage  as  a  case  of  simple 
fractions.  Supply  an  abundance  of  simple  oral  problems  from  common 
experience.    Have  pupil  always  explain,  "Per  cent,  of  what?" 

4.  Commission  and  Brokerage. 

Teach  the  subject  from  a  business  standpoint.   Use  newspaper  quo- 
tations as  the  basis  of  problems. 
Use  many  oral  problems. 
Let  the  written  problems  be  simple. 
Form  notes  and  indorse  them. 
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5.  Interest. 

Simple  problems  in  partial  payments. 

Show  business  forms,  as  mortgages,  notes,  mortgage  notes,  and 
coupons. 

6.  Banking. 

Teach  the  business  of  a  bank  and  its  relations  to  other  kinds  of 
business,  the  vaults  and  safety-deposit  boxes,  a  personal  bank  account, 
checks  and  drafts,  savings  banks,  interest  charged  on  loans,  interest 
paid  on  deposits,  the  trustworthiness  of  banks,  bank  inspectors,  and 
different  kinds  of  banks. 

7.  Insurance. 

Fire  Insurance. 
Life  Insurance. 
Endowment  Policies. 
Annuities. 

8.  Taxes. 

Teach  system  of  local,  county,  and  State  taxes.    Purpose  of  taxes. 

Text:    Cox,  Tallant  and  Umholtz,  Advanced  Mental  Arithmetic. 
Weidenhimer. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 
Elementary  Woodwork  and  Drawing 

1.  Review  "Care  of  Bench  and  Tools"  and  "Tools  and  Processes"  of 

sixth  grade. 

2.  Tools  and  Processes. 

(a)  Spokeshave. 

(b)  Drawing  knife. 

(c)  Rabbet  plane. 

3.  Form  Work  and  Modeling. 

4.  Sharpening. 

(a)  Chisel. 

(b)  Plane  bit. 

(c)  Spokeshave. 

(d)  Knife. 

5.  Possible  Projects: 

(a)  Mallet  handle. 

(b)  Singletree. 

(c)  Rustic  furniture:    Lawn  seats,  tables,  swings. 

(d)  School-ground  play  apparatus  :  Trapezes,  turning  poles,  lad- 
ders, swings. 

6.  Text  and  References,  same  as  for  Sixth  Grade. 

7.  Supplies  :    Number  2  and  4  lead  pencils,  eraser,  pencil  compass. 
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Sewing 

This  work  is  introduced  here  to  interest  the  girls  in  learning  to  make 
their  own  clothes  and  to  teach  them  the  different  stitches  and  problems 
used  in  all  kinds  of  sewing.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  correct  habits 
of  work,  but  too  much  emphasis  should  not  be  placed  on  perfection  of 
work. 

This  work  is  correlated  with  arithmetic  and  geography.  Especial 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  study  of  the  manufacture  of  the  materials 
used  in  the  sewing  course,  and  comparative  values  of  these  should  be 
taught. 

Problem  I. — Simple  Sewing  Bag.    Stitches :  Running  and  hemming  and 
outline. 

Lessons : 

1.  French  fell. 

2.  Turning  and  fastening  hem. 

3.  Making  casing. 

4.  Ornamenting  with  simple  design. 

5.  Outline  stitch  and  French  knots. 

6.  Putting  in  drawstring. 

Problem  II. — Pin  Cushion.    Stitches  :  Running  and  blanket  stitch. 

Problem  III. — Sewing  Apron.    Stitches :  Basting,  hemming,  overhanding, 
and  briar  stitch. 

Lessons : 

1.  Selection  of  material. 

2.  Placing  of  pattern. 

3.  Cutting  carefully  and  correctly. 

4.  Making. 

Basting. 

Hemming  of  pocket. 
Fastening  pocket  to  apron. 
Overhanding  lace. 
Putting  on  band. 
Putting  in  ornamental  stitches. 
Making  buttonhole  and  sewing  on  buttons. 
Problem  IV.— Boudoir  Cap.    Stitches:   Basting,  gathering,  running  and 
back  stitch,  hemming,  overhanding,  chain  stitch,  embroidery  stitches. 

Lessons : 

1.  Selection  of  material. 

2.  Cutting. 

3.  Hemming  for  casing. 

4.  Gathering  crown. 
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5.  Adjusting  crown  to  the  front  piece. 

6.  Facing. 

7.  Embroidering  facing  with  satin  stitch,  outline,  lazy  daisy. 

and  French  knots. 

8.  Overhanding  full  lace. 

9.  Pressing. 

10.  Inserting  elastic. 

Problem  V. — 'Embroidered  Guest  Towel.    Stitches :    Chain  stitch,  satin, 
outline,  and  buttonhole. 

Problem  VI. — Laundry  Bag.    Machine  work.    Use  and  care  of  the  ma- 
chine.   Stitches :  Machine  work. 
Lessons : 

1.  Hemming. 

2.  Inserting  casing. 

3.  Felling. 

4.  Putting  in  drawstring. 

Problem  VII. — Cooking  Apron.    Stitches  :   Basting,  machine  stitch,  gath- 
ering, overhanding. 
Lessons  : 

1.  Selection  of  material. 

2.  Drafting  a  pattern. 

3.  Cutting  economically. 

4.  Basting. 

5.  Felling. 

6.  Hemming. 

7.  Gathering. 

8.  Adjusting  band. 

9.  Adjusting  bib  and  straps. 
10.    Buttonholes  and  buttons. 

Problem  VIII. — Night  Gown.    Stitches:  Machine,  hemming,  overhanding, 
embroidery,  briar  stitch. 
Lessons : 

1.  Selection  of  material  and  trimming. 

2.  Placing  of  pattern  and  cutting  of  garment. 

3.  Basting  garment. 

4.  Hemming  by  hand  at  neck,  sleeves,  and  around  the  bottom. 

5.  Stitching  felled  seams. 

6.  Overhanding  of  lace. 

7.  Joining  of  lace. 

8.  Putting  on  ornamental  stitches. 
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Problem  IX. — Corset  Cover. 
Lessons : 

1.  Selection  of  material  and  trimming. 

2.  Placing  pattern  and  cutting. 

3.  Flat  felling  for  under  arm  seams. 

4.  Facing  of  neck  and  arms  eye. 

5.  Putting  garment  into  a  band. 

6.  Working  buttonholes  and  sewing  on  buttons. 

7.  Putting  on  ornamental  stitches. 

8.  Overhanding  lace. 

Problem  X. — Making  of  Waist,  either  Middy  Blouse  or  Sheer  Waist. 
Lessons : 

1.  Selection  of  material  and  trimming. 

2.  Cutting. 

3.  Basting. 

4.  Putting  in  sleeves. 

5.  Putting  on  collar. 

MUSIC 

Third  Phase  —  Broadening  Musicae  Experience. 

1.  Review  of  the  musical  knowledge  already  introduced. 

2.  Awakening  interest  in  instruments. 

(a)  Instruments  and  their  groups. 

(b)  Bands  and  orchestras. 

3.  Awakening  interest  in  instrumental  music,  especially  the  march 
and  dance  forms. 

4.  Song  practice  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  technical  drill,  but  for 
getting  acquainted  with  good  literature,  and  for  supplying  material  for 
school  music  functions. 

FINE  ARTS 

Same  as  for  the  Sixth  Grade. 

AGRICULTURE 

Use  a  Text-book 

Soies. — Study  and  practice  with  soils  by  simple  laboratory  methods 
available  in  any  school. 

Crops. — Study  dry  and  green  plants.  Grow  the  various  crops  in 
season.    Organize  a  corn  club. 

Animals. — Study  the  text  and  apply  the  knowledge  of  animals  at 
home.    Organize  poultry  and  pig  clubs.   Reference :  The  writer  has  pre- 
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pared  a  simple  text  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  one-teacher  schools, 
where  but  little  material  is  at  hand.  The  practical  work  may  continue 
even  when  the  school  is  not  in  session. 

Flowers. — The  flowers  of  the  house  and  yard  are  reviewed. 

Vegetables. — The  pupil  may  be  given  a  fair-sized  garden  to  raise 
most  of  the  vegetables  for  the  family,  or  a  potato  or  tomato  club  may  be 
organized. 

Fruits. — The  growing,  prunfng,  and  spraying  of  the  orchard. 

References:    Same  as  for  previous  grade. 
Preserving  and  Packing  Fruit. 

Outline  Record  for  Garden  Crops 

1.  Name  of  variety. 

2.  Preparation  of  soil. 

3.  Size  of  plot. 

4.  Condition  of  soil. 

5.  Fertilizer. 

Kind. 

Amount. 

Cost. 

Method  of  application. 

6.  Planting. 

Date. 
Method. 
Cost  of  seed. 
Time  used. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Exercises,  calisthenics,  and  marching  are  as  necessary  for  the  physical 
development  of  pupils  in  this  grade  as  for  those  in  the  third  and  fourth. 

The  game  interest  centers  almost  exclusively  in  cooperative  and  com- 
petitive games.  Games  teaching  the  handling  of  the  basketball  may  be 
introduced.  Captainball  and  finally  basketball  may  be  played  during 
periods  of  ten  minutes'  duration. 
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EIGHTH  GRADE 


READING  AND  LITERATURE 

Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

The  Life  of  Lincoln  (Moore). 

Twice  Told  Tales. 

The  Story  of  King  Arthur. 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  and  Other  Poems. 

Poems  for  the  Study  of  Language. 

LANGUAGE 

Work  in  this  grade  is  a  continuation  of  that  in  the  Seventh  Grade. 
Composition  forms  a  greater  part  of  the  work.  All  business  and  social 
forms  receive  special  attention. 

Study  the  different  parts  of  speech  with  a  view  to  rationalizing  prac- 
tice, and  this  study  must  of  necessity  be  in  vital  relationship  to  practice. 
Care  is  taken  to  establish  good  habits  of  form  and  to  demand  high  stand- 
ards in  spelling,  etc. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  sentence  analysis. 
Text:    Scott  and  South  worth,  Book  II. 

SPELLING 

Same  as  in  the  Seventh  Grade. 

WRITING 

Same  as  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades. 

HISTORY 

The  work  for  this  grade  is  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to 
the  present.  The  previous  studies  in  geography,  history,  and  literature  of 
Europe  will  prepare  the  way  for  this  work. 

In  studying  American  history  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
eighth-grade  pupils  will  meet  some  problems  too  difficult  for  them.  We 
give  below  some  topics  we  think  pupils  of  this  grade  can  comprehend. 
These,  if  studied  as  they  should  be,  will  make  a  full  year's  work. 
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Early  divisions  into  parties ;  origin  and  growth  of  parties.  Growth 
in  territory.  War  of  1812;  the  right  of  impressment.  Internal  improve- 
ments ;  commercial  routes  westward.  Immigration  —  its  character  and 
effects.  Jackson  and  the  spoils  system.  Inventions  —  their  influence  upon 
the  progress  of  the  country.  Growth  of  slavery ;  the  chief  steps  in  its 
development.  The  Mexican  War  —  its  motives  and  results.  Discovery  of 
gold  in  California;  continental  railroads.  The  doctrine  of  State  rights; 
Southern  leaders.  Plan  of  the  war  between  the  States ;  a  few  chief  cam- 
paigns. Our  system  of  revenue ;  the  national  debt.  The  three  departments 
of  government;  a  system  of  checks.  Civil  service  reform;  review  of  the 
spoils  system. 

Biographies  :    John  Quincy  Adams,  Daniel  Webster,  Lincoln,  Horace 
Greeley,  Morse,  and  Peter  Cooper.    Text:  Thompson. 
Tennessee  History,  last  term.    Text :  McGee. 


GEOGRAPHY 

1.  The  British  Empire. 

(a)  Possessions. 

(1)   India:    Physical  features,  climate,  people,  government, 
and  history.    Routes  to  India  from  England. 

(b)  Australia. 

(1)  Rapid  development. 

(2)  Gold  mines,  sheep  farms,  cities,  commerce. 

(c)  Africa. 

(1)  English  in  Africa. 

(2)  Cape  Colony. 

(3)  Boer  War. 

(4)  Egypt. 

Livingstone  and  Stanley. 

(5)  Congo  Free  State. 

(6)  Congo  River. 

(d)  New  Zealand  and  other  lesser  colonies  of  England. 

(e)  General  relations  of  England  to  all  her  colonies. 
(/)  Commerce. 

(g)   Naval  power. 

2.  South  America. 

(a)  Andes  Mountains  and  effects  upon  climate. 

(b)  Amazon  River.    Compare  with  Congo  and  Mississippi. 

(c)  Brazil  and  its  people. 

(d)  Coffee  production. 
O)  Cities. 

(/)  Important  States. 
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7. 


Dutch  Possessions  in  East  Indies. 

(a)  Java. 
Russia  in  Asia. 

(a)  Russian  exiles. 

(b)  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

(c)  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 

(d)  Commerce. 
O)  Cities. 

Physical  Features  of  Asia. 

(a)  Mountains,  plains,  climate. 

(b)  Vast  deserts,  causes. 
Chinese  Empire. 


(a) 

Rivers. 

(b) 

Cities. 

(c) 

Commerce. 

(d) 

Tea  culture. 

(«) 

Character  of  people. 

(/) 

Manufactures. 

(g) 

Education. 

W 

Recent  history. 

Japan. 

(a) 

Progressive  character. 

(b) 

Manufactures. 

(c) 

Army  and  Navy. 

(d) 

Education. 

(e) 

Recent  history. 

8.  Smaller  States  of  Asia. 

9.  Pacific  Ocean. 

(a)  Size  and  character. 

(b)  Compare  with  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans. 

10.  Comparative  Physiography  of  the  Continents. 

11.  Location  and  Distribution  of  Races  Upon  the  Earth. 

12.  The  Controlling  Influences  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

13.  Topics  Suggested  by  American  History. 

(a)  Expansion  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Results  of  the  Spanish  War. 

(c)  The  negro  in  Africa  and  America. 

(d)  Distribution  of  English-speaking  people  throughout  the  world. 

14.  Topics  Suggested  by  European  History. 

(a)  Napoleon's  conquest. 

(b)  Union  of  the  German  States. 

(c)  Union  of  the  Italian  States. 

(d)  English  conquests  in  the  last  century. 
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15.    Books  for  reference  : 

Northern  Europe.    Ginn  and  Company. 
Europe  (Carpenter).     American  Book  Company. 
Boyhood  in  Norway.  Scribner. 
Under  Sunny  Skies.    Ginn  and  Company. 
Geography  of  the  British  Isles.    Macmillau  Company. 
Comparative  Geography.     American  Book  Company. 
Asia  (Carpenter).     American  Book  Company. 
South  America  (Carpenter).     American  Book  Company. 
Story  of  Japan  (Carpenter).     American  Book  Company. 
How  to  Study  and  Teach  Geography  (Parker).    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Text:  Dodge. 

MATHEMATICS 

Thorough  review  of  all  fundamental  facts  and  processes,  including 
fractions,  decimals,  denominate  numbers,  and  percentage  and  its  appli- 
cations. In  mensuration  review  all  processes  in  finding  areas  and  volumes 
of  surface  and  solids.  Square  root ;  area  and  volume  of  right  prisms, 
cylinders,  and  spheres.  Problems  in  mensuration  of  all  kinds  having 
practical  utility  in  industrial  household  arts. 

The  following  topics  arising  out  of  every-day  life  situations  must 
receive  careful  study : 

Bills,  discounts,  commercial  papers,  checks,  indorsements,  tracing 
checks  through  the  clearing  house.  Notes,  negotiable  and  non-negotiable  ; 
indorsements ;  interest ;  bank  discount ;  mortgages ;  exchange,  domestic 
and  foreign;  drafts,  letters  of  credit;  taxation;  city  budgets;  our  tariff 
system,  with  specific  reference  to  common  commodities  ;  reciprocity ;  cus- 
tom house. 

Investments  in  stocks  and  bonds  :  A  sufficient  study  of  current  stocks 
and  bonds,  local  and  general,  such  as  are  found  in  current  newspapers  and 
trade  journals. 

Insurance :  Property,  life,  and  accident  insurance.  Endowment  poli- 
cies as  investments.    Longitude  and  time. 

After  the  pupils  have  completed  the  work  as  indicated  above,  they  may 
begin  the  study  of  Milne's  Standard  Algebra  and  go  as  far  as  they  can. 
Text:    Cox,  Tallant  and  Umholtz. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 
Advanced  Woodwork  and  Drawing 

1.  Review  Work  of  Tool-sharpening  of  Seventh  Grade. 

2.  Drawing. 

(a)  Cabinet  projections  of  at  least  two  projects. 

(b)  Make  working  drawings  of  all  projects. 
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3.  Tools  and  Processes. 

(a)  Universal  plane  in  matching,  beading,  and  moulding. 

(b)  Elementary  cabinet  work. 

(1)  Mortise  and  tenon. 

(2)  Rabbet-drawer  construction. 

(3)  Fitting  of  hinges  and  locks. 

(4)  Making  glued  joints. 

4.  Possible  Projects. 

(a)  Stools. 

(b)  Stands. 

(c)  Tables. 

(d)  Bookcases. 

(e)  Workbenches,  etc. 

5.  Texts  and  references,  same  as  in  preceding  grades. 

6.  Teacher's  Bibliography : 

1.  Educational  Woodworking  for  School  and  Home"  (Joseph  C.  Park). 
Macmlllan  Company,  New  York. 

2.  Design  and  Construction  in  Wood  (William  Noyer).     Manual  Arts 

Press,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

3.  The  Economics  of  Manual  Training  (Rouillion).     The  Normal  W. 

Henley  Publishing  Company,  132  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

4.  Mechanical  Drawing  (Tracy).    American  Book  Company,  Cincinnati. 

5.  Mechanical  Drawing  (Cross).     Grinn  and  Company,  New  York  City. 


Cooking 

I.    Fruit :    Its  production,  cost,  and  use  as  food.    Methods  of  preser- 
vation. 

1.  Drying. 

2.  Canning. 

3.  Preserving. 

Study  of  primitive  processes  compared  with  evaporation  of 
modern  times.  Home-canned  fruit  compared  with  commercially- 
canned  goods.    Canning-club  work. 

4.  Making  of  jelly,  jam,  and  marmalade. 

II.    Food  Preservation. 

1.  Pickling  of  meats. 

(a)  Beef  tongue. 

(b)  Dried  beef. 

2.  Preserving  eggs. 

(a)  Glass  solution. 

(b)  Salt. 
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3.  Packing  of  potatoes. 

(a)  Potatoes  packed  in  cork. 

(b)  Potatoes  packed  in  sawdust. 

4.  Preserving  of  nuts. 

Using  chestnuts  in  salt. 

III.  Review  of  lessons  on  cleanliness  and  order.   Importance  of  serving 

of  food  and  garnishes  emphasized. 

IV.  Salads. 

1.  Vegetable  salads. 

(a)  Potato. 

(b)  Tomato. 

(c)  Cold  slaw. 

Value  of  vegetables  in  diet.  Value  of  variety  in  diet.  Use  of 
left-overs. 

2.  Meat  salads. 

(a)  Tongue. 

(b)  Fish. 

(c)  Chicken. 

The  extension  of  meat  flavor.  Value  of  variety  in  diet.  Use 
of  left-overs. 

3.  Fruit  salads. 

(a)  Waldorf  salad. 

(b)  Banana  and  orange. 

(c)  Peach  salad. 

The  place  of  fruit  in  the  diet. 

V.  Invalid  Cookery. 

1.  Broths. 

(a)  Chicken. 

(b)  Beef. 

(c)  Veal. 

2.  Gruel. 

(a)  Cornmeal. 

(b)  Oatmeal. 

Value  of  garnishings  as  an  aid  to  digestion.  Tempting  ways 
to  serve  food.  Use  of  minerals  in  diet.  Broths  as  an  appetizer. 
Food  value  of  broth. 

Diseases  requiring  gruel  food.    Digestion  of  gruels. 

3.  Eggs. 

(a)   Raw  eggs  for  the  invalid.    Served  in  milk  or  in 
fruit  juice. 
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(£>)   Jellied  eggs. 

(c)  Eggs  in  nests. 

(d)  Poached  eggs. 

(e)  Eggs  hard  cooked. 

The  value  of  protein  food  to  the  sick  and  convalescing. 

4.  Milk  foods. 

(a)  Junket. 

(b)  Blanc  mange. 

(c)  Tapioca. 

5.  Gelatines. 

(a)  Fruit  gelatine. 

(b)  Gelatine  moulding. 

VI.  Fats. 

1.  Salad  dressings  of  olive  oil. 

2.  Cream  salad  dressing. 

3.  Deep  fat  frying. 

4.  Preparation  of  nuts  for  food.    Almonds  and  peanuts. 

VII.    Mineral  Matter. 

1.    Vegetables  :    Beans,  potatoes,  corn,  okra,  spinach,  greens,  etc. 

VIII.  Desserts. 

1.  Pudding  made  from  left-overs. 

(a)  Rice. 

(b)  Bread. 

(c)  Queen. 

2.  Sauces  for  puddings. 

3.  Custard  pies. 

4.  Cakes,  simple. 

IX.    Candies.    Value  of  sugar  as  food.    Where  produced. 

1.  Plain  pull  candy.    When  this  should  be  eaten. 

2.  Fudge.    Reasons  for  its  richness.    Study  of  cocoa  industry. 

3.  Nut  brittles. 

4.  Butterscotch. 

5.  Divinity. 

X.    Frozen  Dishes. 

1.  Frozen  vegetables. 

2.  Frozen  fruits. 

3.  Ices  and  sherbets. 

4.  Ice  cream. 

The  principles  of  preparing  and  freezing  food.    The  place  of 
ices  in  the  diet. 
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XI.    Meat,  Fish,  and  Oysters. 

1.  The  cooking  of  tougher  cuts  of  meat. 

2.  Baked  fish. 

3.  Broiled  fish. 

4.  Fried  oysters. 

XII.    Cake  Making. 

1.  Plain  cup  cake. 

2.  Variations  of  cup  cake. 

3.  Sponge  cakes  :    Angel  Food  and  Golden. 

XIII.    The  Use  of  the  Fireless  Cooker. 

1.  Boiled  roast. 

2.  Rice  pilau. 

3.  Beans. 

4.  Cereals. 

5.  Bread. 

MUSIC 

Program  music :  Learning  to  interpret  the  music  in  the  light  of  the 
accompanying  text  or  story. 

2.  Pure  design  in  music  :  Observing  how  design  is  developed  through 
repetition  in  the  arts  that  appeal  to  the  eye.  Noticing  the  parallelism  in 
the  repetition  of  music  and  other  arts. 

3.  The  music  sentence :  Observing  how  a  musical  composition  is  like 
a  discourse  with  sentences  grouped  into  paragraphs. 

4.  Song  practice  carried  on  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  of  the 
seventh  year. 

FINE  ARTS 

Same  as  for  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades. 

AGRICULTURE 

Same  as  for  the  Seventh  Grade. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Same  as  for  the  previous  grade. 
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